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Few things impress the mind more majestically than a 
gray mountatm, or an aneient cypress upheaving to the mor- 
ning sun the bald brow and gnarled trunk, unscathed by the 
lightnings which have played around them for centuries. 
A venerable man, who has passed through all the tempests 
of life, whether in the field or on the sea,—as a statesman 
or a civilian,—is ever an object of peculiar respect. We 
feel not only that he isa living history of his age, filled 
with all the experience that dignifies life, but that he has 
been an active agent for good or evil, and that some 
thought has issued from the silent chamber of his brain, or 
some decree that has been signed by that frail and tremb- 
ling hand, has perhaps changed the destiny of nations, and 
affected the condition of the world. Such is the solemn in- 
fluence of years and fixedness in the character of an indivi- 
dual or even in the appearance of inanimate objects. We 
instinctively venerate that which has resisted danger and 
vicissitude successfully, for it is the evidence of power. Age 
and permanency affect the soul irresistibly. But the feeling 
becomes akin to sublimity, when the scene is changed from 
nature or an individual, to a nation ; and in regard to none 
is it, indeed, more lively than the one whose character and 
condition it is our purpose to treat of in this article. 

The Chinese Empire is a problem in duration. “Let us 
take classic Asia as delineated by D’Anville,” says a wri- 
ter, “and we shall find on comparison with more recent maps 
of that quarter of the globe by other geographers, that 
scarcely a single place or territory has retained its denomi- 
nation, except China. Invincible conquerors have swept 
over the earth, and the revolutions of empires have almost 
kept pace with those on its own axis. Once in each thou- 
sand years the great map of the world has had to be retraced 
and geography reconstructed with names, nations, and de- 
marcations before unknown and undreamt of, whilst the old 
nomenclature is consigned to the musty records of the 
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things that were; but in all this ‘wreck of matter and crash 
of worlds,’ the Chinese empire, alone, has stood firm, im- 
movable, permanent, for thousands of years—scarcely ruf- 
fled by dynastic changes, giving the law even to its Mant- 
chew emperors, who wisely merged the claims of conquest 
in those of adoption, and sank their own nationality in that 
of the vast country, pure, homogeneous, unmixed, and un- 
contaminated alone of all the earth, in its people and lineage. 
Where are the powerful red tribes, which once figured with 
local habitation and a name on the maps of North America? 
Where the gallant Saracens, who sustained the renown of 
the Caliphate of Haroun el Rashid, who carried conquest, 
chivalry, and civilization from Asia to Africa, and from Afri- 
ca to Spain? In the modern atlas we search for them in 
vain: whilst China alone remains the stereotyped impres- 
sion of every map, and the enduring monument of every 
age. She alone substantially connects all the various and 
ever-varying phases of the past with the present, from all 
time unchanging, as still unchanged herself, amidst change 
and revolution all around her.” 

A short time since the integrity of this vast and powerful 
empire was seriously threatened. During a long series of 
years the foreigners residing in China —although warned 
in the mildest and most persuasive manner by the national 
authorities,—persisted in the contraband trade of a destruc- 
tive drug. ‘Through the supineness, corruption, or inefficien- 
cy of the Chinese, the revenue laws were set at defiance, and 
the poisonous article was secretly forced into the country to 
the value of many millions annually. “When the rich man 
had finished his pipe,” said a traveller, “the dregs of opium 
which remained in the bow! were not thrown away as use- 
less, but were carefully collected for a second smoking by an 
inferior person. ‘The wealthy alone could afford fresh ex- 
tract each time ; but that which had been once used was 
not considered very much inferior, as it is said to be equal 
in strength, though inferior in flavor only. When the se- 
cond smoking was completed, the ashes were again preserv- 
ed, and sold, with the scrapings and dirt of the pipe, to the 
poor man, who mixed it with tobacco, tea, or some such ma 
terial, and it was then a third time ignited!” 'Thus the 
diug,—originally scarce and costly,—filters through all 
ranks in China, from the mandarin to the cooley ; and 
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there can scarcely be a doubt that in the course of time, the 
poison will produce its serious consequences even on a na- 
tion, which has been computed at more than three hundred 
millions, In 1840, the forcible interruption of this contra- 
band trade, was the proximate cause of war with England. 
That contest has fortunately terminated without dismem- 
bering the Chinese Empire, and has produced commercial 
treaties with all the leading nations of the world. But, in 
order to achieve this result, the most dreadful scenes of car- 
nage took place in the conflict between a people, eminently 
skilled in all the modern arts of war, and another, as emi- 
nently ignorant of all its armaments and strategy. 

Lieut. Ouchterlong, in his history of the war, gives the 
following description of a scene that awaited the English 
troops at the successful storming of Ching-Kiang-foo. 


“In almost every deserted house the children had been madly mur- 
dered. The bodies of most of the hapless little ones, who had fallen 
sacrifices to the enthusiasm and mad despair of their parents, were 
found lying within the houses, and usually within the chambers of 
the women, as if each father had assembled the whole of his family 
before consummating the dreadful massacre ; but many corpses of 
boys were lying in the streets, amongst those of horses and soldiers, 
as ifan alarm had spread, and they had been stabbed while they 
were attempting to escape from their ruthless parents. In a few in- 
stances these poor little sufferers were found the morning after the 
assault, still breathing; the tide of life ebbing slowly away, as they 
lay writhing in the agony of a broken spine—a mode of destruction 
so cruel that, but for the most certain evidence of its reality, it would 
not be believed. 

“In one of the houses, the bodies of seven dead and dying persons 
were found in one room, forming a group which, for loathsome hor- 
ror, was perhaps unequalled. The house was evidently the abode 
fa man of some rank and consideration, and the delicate forms and 
features of the suflerers, denoted them as belonging to the higher or- 
der of Tartars. On the floor, essaying in vain to put forth a spoon 
into the mouths of two children extended on a mattress, writhing in 
the agonies of death, caused by the dislocation of their spines, sat an 
old decrepid man, weeping bitterly as he listened to the piteous 
moans and convulsive breathings of the poor infants, while his eyes 
wandered over the ghastly relics of mortality around him. 

“On a bed near the dying children, lay the body of a beautiful 
young woman, her limbs and apparel arranged as if in sleep. She 
was cold, and had been long dead. One arm clasped her neck, over 
which a silk scarf was thrown, to conceal the gash in her throat, 
which had destroyed life. Near her lay the corpse of a woman some- 
what more advanced in years, stretched on a silk coverlet, her fea- 
tures distorted, and her eyes open and fixed, as if she had died by 
poison or strangulation. There was no wound upan the body, nor 
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any blood upon her person or clothes. A dead child stabbed through 
the neck, lay near her; and in the narrow verandah adjoining the 
room, were the corpses of two more women, suspended from the 
rafters by twisted cloths wound round their necks. They were both 
young—one quite a girl; and their features, in spite of the hideous 
distortion produced by the mode of their death, retained traces of 
their original beauty sufficient to show the lovely mould in which 
they had been cast, 

“In the death of the Tartar chief in command at this disastrous 
business, there was undoubtedly a savage grandeur, and it has had 
its due share of praise. But if other actions of the man were known, 
this particular one might lose something of its gloomy lustre. His 
name was Hae-ling. After haranguing his troops, he had mounted 
his horse, and, placing himself at their head. led them to the ground 
upon which their desperate attack upon the 18th and 49th regiments 
was made. Thence seeing that the main defences of the town were 
in our possession, and that the day was irretrievably lost, he return- 
ed to his house, and calling for his secretary, desired him to bring his 
official papers into a small room adjoining an inner court of the build- 
ing, where, deliberately seating himsel!, and causing the papers, with 
a quantity of wood, to be piled up around him, he dismissed the sec- 
retary, set fire to the funeral pile, and perished in the flames. In the 
apartment where this strange example of barbarian heroism had been 
enacted, Mr. Morrison found, among some heaps of ashes and half- 
consumed wood, evidences of the awful sacrifice which had been so 
determinedly consummated, amply sufficient to corroborate the tale 
of his informant. The skull of the general was yet unconsumed ; 
and the bones of the thighs and feet, though partially calcined, retain- 
ed enough of their original form and appearance to be recognised. 
The floor of the room was paved ; and the flames had consequently 
not extended beyond the pile of fuel. Thus perished this brave man, 
whose devotion to his country, rendered him, to quote the words of 
Sir Henry Pottinger’s proclamation, ‘worthy of a nobler and better 
fate.’ "* 


These were some of the domestic results of this war ; and 
although the carnage, in this instance, proceeded from self- 
slaughter, it was entirely attributable to the fear the Chinese 
entertained of invaders, who, they were taught to believe, 
would spare neither age, rank, nor sex, in the fury of suc- 
cessful assault. 

The war, however, is now happily over. ‘The ransoms 
and indemnities have been paid by the vanquished. T'rea- 


* The Emperor on hearing of the signal bravery and self-sacrifice of 
Hae-ling, ordered the highest honors to be paid to his memory, and munifi- 
cent favors to be dispensed to his wife, and all his relations, A splendid 
Temple, in commemoration of his virtues and unexampled courage, is to 
be erected immediately, at Ching-Keang-foo; and a tablet, with his name 
inscribed by the Emperor’s own hand, is to be suspended in the hall of the 
principal Temple at Peking 
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ties are in fuil operation. Ministers have been sent and 
received. English colonies are rapidly settling at various 
ports in the Empire ; and with this episode in her history,— 
which at present she scarcely regards as more than a slight 
eruption on the body politic,—-China, in her internal admin- 
istration, returns to her wonted routine. What this Euro- 
pean incursion is to result in, time alone can reveal to us 
Much has undoubtedly been gained in the security of per- 
son and property, and much may justly be urged in favor 
of the war when it is regarded as an assertion of the right 
of all civilized nations to demand the sanction and safeguard 
of treaties from people with whom they entertain a large 
and lucrative trade. But if the old customs of this anti- 
quated empire are to be changed ;— if modern civilization 
is to be engrafted on the ancient guasi-civilization of Chi- 
na ;— if ( ‘hris stianity is to be spread abroad by misgionary 
zeal ;—and if all these things are sure and safe in their 
ultimate accomplishment, awaiting the lapse of time, alone, 
for their complete realization, then indeed, may this war 
have proved a blessing,—dark and dismal as are the pages 
that reveal its history to the eyes of the present generation. 

One result, this contest has certainly achieved. It has 
produced inquiry in regard toChina. Up to the period of 
its outbreak, the Chinese language was a subject of curious 
inquiry for philologists, whilst the Chinese history and 
habits were sealed in the tomes of musty antiquarians. Our 
general notious of the arts and civilization of the Empire 
were derived from our crapes, our canisters and “that world 
before perspective,”*—a China plate, 

The first very definite idea the Americans obtained of 
the Chinese people, was derived from the magnificent mu- 
seum of Mr. Dunn, which was exhibited in 1936 in Phila- 
delphia and has since been taken to Europe. ‘The collec- 
tion made by this gentleman, with great labor and expense, 
consisted not only of the arts and productions of a single 
city or neighborhood, but of the whole nation ; and, in this 
view of his work, we have regarded him as one of the 
greatest historical benefactors of the age, and as entitled to 
be ranked among the most eminent friends of modern sci- 
ence. Whilst Morrison and Rémusat were engaged in 
studying the philology of the Orientals; and scores of natu 
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ralists were occupied in chasing butterflies, varnishing 
fishes, stuffing birds, polishing shells, classifying minerals, 
and bottling reptiles— Mr. Dunn, with a nobler view of his 
opportunities, chose man as the peculiar subject of obser- 
vation, and accomplished,—what, I believe, no one had 
previously attempted,—by enclosing a whole people in 
glass cases, and thus, exhibiting the nation in a nutshell ! 
In his museum, China re-existed in America. He had, 
as if by necromancy, suddenly transformed to stone, a choice 
specimen of every rank, occupation, character, art, and trade 
of the Empire,—and given it permanence in his gallery. 
He classified the people as we classify the collections of 
j naturalists. Their habits, their crafts ;—their follies, their 
amusements ;—their manners, costumes, dwellings, and 
implements of war or husbandry ;—their ships and their 
boats ;—their vanity and their mourning ;—their arts, anti- 
quity and .superstitions ;—all found appropriate places in 
his museum, and formed a pavoramie pageant of Oriental 
life which brought China within the reach and comprehen- 
sion of every observer. It was the most splendidly illus. 
trated work ever offered for our perusal, for it spoke to the 
eye in language that was at once a picture and a poem. 

Tue CHinese,—centuries ago,—perhaps even befare 
comparative civilization dawned on Western Europe—had 
reached a high degree of excellence in arts and manufac- 
tures. An immense population produced an extraordinary 
degree of inventive skill; but it was foreseen by the politi- 
cal economists of the Empire, that, with rapidly increasing 
numbers and the simplification of labor by improved inven- 
tions,—or, in other words, by excessive improvements in 
machinery,—that thousands of the teeming population 
would be thrown out of employment and starve. The 
consequence was that they stopped invention in the midst 
of its full career. Thus it is, that having but a limited 
foreign commerce in proportion to so vast a popuiation, 
they preserved an equilibrium between producers and con- 
sumers, and that their almost countless millions go on still 
in their old-fashioned way without jostling each other, and 
without the constant strife and envy which are exhibited in 
nations whose inventive efforts keep no measured pace with 
their numerical increase. 

Stopped in their progress, as the Chinese were, by this 
restrictive system,—and, without any likelihood of a change 
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in their national policy, a collection like that of Mr. Dunn 
becomes of permanent value, for it exhibits not only the 
past and present of such a people, but their future also. 
What China now is—that will it be as long as the Empire 
shall exist. Its arts, tastes, costume, manners, and govern- 
ment, are stereotyped ; and the author who shall write its 
history, or visit its coasts and canals in order to describe 
them a hundred years hence, will have but little more to do 
than to copy the works that were published in the nine- 
teenth century. 

It is in consequence of this permanent character,—this 
tideless oozing of Chinese life,—that we do not hesitate to 
write of the country from our personal recollections, albeit 
some twenty years have elapsed since we trod “the flowery 
land.” It was our good fortune to enjoy the most friendly 
intercourse with many Chinese of great intelligence, and 
to receive from them the usual courtesies of refined inter- 
course. Honest in their dealings, moral and pleasant in 
their social hours, we look back to our association with the 
people and our residence in China, with feelings of intense 
pleasure. Our visit disclosed to us a new phaze of human- 
ity, of which we design presenting our readers some sketch- 
es in the following pages. 

At the period of our voyage to India in 1827, there were 
but two ports open to foreigners in the “Celestial Empire :”— 
Macao, under the guasi-government of t:e Portuguese; and 
Canton, under native rule, at the distance of a hundred 
miles in the interior. Lintin, which has become so famous 
in consequence of recent events, was then as it is probably 
now, only an anchorage for the opinm smugglers, and bor- 
dered the sea to which the contraband traders could easily 
escape, when menaced by the periodical visits of the Man- 
darins. Here the commerical desperadoes considered them- 
selves perfectly secure, though but seventy or eighty miles 
from Canton. The plan of their operations was quite sim- 
ple. It was the habit of a foreign commercial house in the 
Capital, or of a number of merchants, to join in the purchase 
of a vessel, somewhat the worse for the storms she had en- 
countered in the Eastern seas, and, after dismantling the 
craft, to anchor her under the lee of Lintin, according to the 
prevailing monsoon. This was their store-ship, or floating 
warehouse, manned by experienced and daring seamen. 
Small traders, of swift keel and light draught, were kept 
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constantly plying between this station and the opium-marts 
of the East, so that the supply was always equal to the de- 
mand in the market of Canton. Meanwhile the owners of 
the drug resided at Macao or the Capital, where they secret- 
ly transacted their business with the Chinese merchants, 
After the bargain was made, orders for delivery were trans- 
mitted by confidential agents to the store-ships at Lintin, 
and the opium was despatched at night in large boats, man- 
ned by armed natives, and swept along by such a multitude 
of oars, that they were known as “centipedes.” Thus safe- 
ly delivered of their poisonous but profitable burthen, the 
opium became immediately at the sole risk of the Chinese 
purchasers, who stole along in the dark through the narrow 
channels of the river, and even by the forts at the Bocca Ti- 
gris,—fighting the revenue officers at one place, and dodg- 
ing, buying, bribing, or bullying them at another,—until all 
danger was past or vigilance eluded. 

When the opium season ended,—a fact which became 
speedily known among the natives,—the Chinese authori- 
ties, well aware of their inability to cope with the European 
or American ships, yet still desirous of keeping up a show 
of resistance to the smugglers, gave notice at Canton, that 
the-“Celestial navies” were about to attack the desperate 
contrabandists. This was, of course, a signal for the Re- 
ceiving-ships to depart. Accordingly, as nothing was to be 
gained by trade during the dull season, or nothing lost by a 
short trip to sea, the dismantled vessels were quickly rigged 
for a voyage, and prepared to weigh anchor at the shortest 
notice. Ina day or two, with booming cannons, ringing 
gongs, flying flags and beasting Mandarins, the Chinese 
“War-Junks,” swept down the river from Canton, and were 
joined by an additional fleet at Chum-pee. As soon as this 
manceuvre was perceived by the foreigners at Lintin, their 
sails were set, and long before the hostile navy approached 
within range of their guns, the flying merchantmen were 
beyond the reach of their pursuers. ‘The Chinese forces 
lurked about the coast until nightfall; when, after firing a 
feu de joie, lighting their lanterns, and again beating their 
gongs, they returned to their stations at Canton, and ina 
day or two, issued a proclamation which set forth, in terms 
of the loftiest gasconade, that the fleet of his “Celestial Ma- 
jesty,” had, after a desperate conflict with the audacious 
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“Fan-Kweis,” driven them forever from the “flowery 
coasts.” 

In the meantime the floating warehouses, well aired by 
a pleasant trip among the islands, returned to their custom- 
ary anchorage and enjoyed another half year’s rest. The 
native authorities and inhabitants of the village of Lintin 
were afraid to report their reappearance in the harbor, be- 
cause their livelihood depended on secrecy, and the naval 
authorities were equally afraid to revisit the smugglers, in 
consequence of their grandiloquent proclamation and mili- 
tary weakness. 

The scenery about Lintin is by no means romantic or 
interesting even to a stranger just from sea. Liintin island, 
itself, is a lofty hill, cultivated, with the usual economical 
spirit of the Chinese, in terraces; and its neat town lies 
on the southern acclivity towards the sea. Our vessel 
anchored in this neighborhood for a few days, whilst we 
repaired to Macao, in a native boat, to obtain a pilot for the 
river. After accomplishing the object of our visit to that 
hot and dreary city, in which Camoens wrote his Lusiad, 
and St. Francis Xavier resided for a while, we returned to 
our ship, and immediately weighing anchor, sailed up the 
river towards Canton.t With agentle wind and tide in our 
favor, we fanned along to the forts at the Bocca, where the 
stream forces its way impetuously between Tiger Island 
and the main. In this strait the river is hemmed intoa 
gorge among the mountains, resembling the Highlands of 
the Hudson; and both island and mainland, are capable of 
being fortified in a manner that would resist the strongest 
aggression. ‘I'he Chinese, however, utterly ignorant as they 


* All foreigners in China are called “Fan-Kweis,” an epithet which has 
been translated: “barbarian wanderer,”—“outside barbarian”—“red-hair- 
ed devil,” or “outlandish demon.” 

+t That excellent man, Francis Xavier was buried in the year 1552, in 
a hill on the island of San-Shan, at the distance of rather more than a stone 
cast from the sea shore. A monumental stone was raised over the grave, 
after the lapse of a hundred years, by a few Jesuits who touched at the 
island on their way to China. Before that time, the spot that had been con- 
secrated by the remains of the Saint, was marked only by a rude cross 
and piles of stones at the head and feet of the “Apostle of the East.” 

About seventy years after the visit of the Jesuits, one of their Order, 
wrote from Canton that a chapel was to be erected on the spot where Xavier 
was interred; but it is doubtful whether this pious duty was ever performed. 
In 1813, Easchim, the Bishop of Macao, went on a pilgrimage to the sup- 
posed shrine of St. Francis in the lonely island; but instead of a beautiful 
temple or splended tomb over the sacred relics, he found after great labor 
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are of modern military engineering, have erected on these 
points of vantage, nothing but simple quadrangular walls 
without flanking batteries or bastions, and it is said that 
they have embedded their cannon so immovably among the 
stones, that a passing vessel must eome precisely within 
their range and aim before these weapons are available. 

Beyond Tiger Island the country sinks to a dead level. 
Rice fields spread out for the distance of many miles, inter- 
sected by canals and channels, swarming with the sails 
of river craft, that seem, from their curious position in the 
midst of luxuriant herbage, to float on a verdant lawn. 
Presently the concourse of boats,—the increasing number 
of huts or houses,—the tal! shafts of pagodas rising on the 
hills and banks,—the numberless lanterns lighted at night- 
fall, in the villages and temples along the river, betokened 
our approach to the capital ; and soon our anchor was drop- 
péd among the fleet of foreign vessels, in the neighborhood 
of Whampoa, 

Nothing so completely exhibits the aquatic character of 
the Chinese in this Southern province, as the approach to 
Canton from the anchorage. It reminds the traveller, of 
Venice in the watery location of the dwellings, and of Hol- 
land, in the manner in which the stream is kept alive by the 
swarm of industrious boatmen. A thousand oars continu- 


and research, nothing but a heap of rubbish, from which he disinterred the 
stone tablets bearing the following inscription 
iHS 
AQvI FOI SEPUL 
rapo S. Francis 
co Xavier DA CO 
Panui DE lesus 
Ap_Lo po ORIENTE 
Este Parad 
SELEVANTUNO 
ANNO 
1639 


“Here was interred St. Francis Xavier, of the Company of Jesus, Apos- 
tle of the East. This monument was raised in the year 1639.” 

These tablets were cleaned and replaced, and devotees promised to erect 
a chapel; but in 1834 the work was not yet begun. The Bishop of Macao 
allowed a fixed yearly remuneration to the Chinese on the island, who had 
undertaken to preserve the memorials of the Saint and prevent their being 
defiled by the infidel natives. 

See Ljungstedt’s historical) sketch of the Portugese settlements in China, 
p. 8 and 200. 
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ally sweep the water like so many fins or wings; anda 
thousand tongues are everywhere in motion around you, 
from day dawn till sunset, making the air as noisy as the 
Chesapeake iu January, when its myriads of ducks are feed- 
ing and diving in the stream. 

Much has been said about the watermen of the Thames, 
but, 1n point of numbers and adroit use of their boats, they 
cannot compare with the Chinese, whose skiffs are as much 
a part of them, as a horse is half of an Arab or a Pawnee. 
Driven from shore by the nice economy of land which it is 
necessary to cultivate for the subsistence of so large a popu- 
lation, they resort at once to the river. But, desirous of 
elinging as long as possible to the soil, they, first of all, 
build, for miles along the shore, ou piles and bamboos over 
the water ; and, wherever even that slight tenure is not per- 
mitted them, they pitch their tents on rafts brought down 
from the upper country, and hang on tenaciously to their 
timber territory as long as a switch of it is left for market. 
Yet, even piles and rafts are denied sometimes to these mise- 
rable people. There is then, of course, no refuge but the 
water, and the Chinaman at once constructs a boat in which 
he may float during the day and cover himself with a mat 
at night. He is industrious, and makes money in his craft. 
In the course of time he purchases a better skiff, and, mar- 
rying some mermaid of the neighborhood, sets up as a man 
of family. This is a rise in the w orld, and he emerges in- 
to the social circle of the river-city from his pariah ‘condi- 
tion of utter poverty. He consequently takes his place, 
with his trim boat, in the spot assigned or purchased by him. 
Long lines of skiffs are thus, permanently moored in streets, 
courts, squares or avenues; and, whole families reside in 
them from year to year, rarely landing except to provide the 
necessaries of lif. The women and children are stowed 
away in the bamboo cabin erected in the stern of the boat, 
and perform all the menial duties of the household, whilst 
the husband drives his trade ashore, or idles away the day 
either in smoking on the prow, in bargaining for rice, pick- 
ing up plunder, quarreling with his next-boat neighbor, or 
retailing the last scandal that is afloat. Sometimes the 
baby, who has not yet acquired its “sea-legs,” topples over 
the gunwale and dives beneath the surface; but the care- 
less parent scarcely notes the accident more than a maid in 
a nursery, for the suckling is always provided with a gourd 
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or bladder that prevents it from sinking. And here, too, 
may be seen, at day dawn, scores of nut brown maidens 
making their toilet, taking their bath, and combing, smooth- 
ing and plaiting their black and glossy hair,—with the 
stream for their only mirror. 

The nearer we approach Canton, the denser becomes this 
marine crowd; until at length, the city is literally hidden 
by the forest of masts. ‘Traders, passage boats, wherries, 
river-craft, war junks, “flower boats,” Java ships, sampans, 
bumboats, fishermen,—darken the air with their oars, their 
flags and their sails. ‘The water even, is concealed ; and 
you glide over an invisible surface, pushing, squeezing, 
squirming, crawling, creeping, and winding through the 
intricate channel until you land in front of the factories at 
Canton. 


After establishing ourselves in a comfortable dwelling and 
obtaining the requisite number of servants, (among whom 
all personal and domestic duties are infinitessimally subdi- 
vided in China)—the next requisite in our routine of life and 
business was to provide ourselves with a Hong Metchant, 
under whose care and supervison all forgein trade, contracts 
and securities are placed by the government. About a 
dozen of these merchants are licensed by the Emperor for 
commercial purposes; and, forming a partnership, in res- 
ponsibility, though not in profits,—they act as guarantors 
for the faithful performance of all engagements between na- 
tives and strangers; they see to the payment of all export 
duties on articles purchased or shipped ; and become pledges 
for the good conduct of foreigners during their residence at 
Canton. In return for these duties and obligations, the fo- 
reigner stipulates to transact a large share of his business 
with the Hong Merchant, and usually employs him as banker 
before the tea trade opens in the fall. For these favors the 
Hong Merchant becomes not only security for the stranger’s 
dealings, but guaranties also, the integrity ot the comprador 
or house- steward, who takes charge of his domestic arrange- 
ments. ‘This latter and indispensable personage, is usually 
a respectable and often wealthy individual, who purchases 
food, hires servants, disburses your money, "looks over your 
bills, hunts up bargains and curiosities, watches over the 
comfort and economy of your household, and allows no one 
to impose on you except, perhaps, himself. His pay is his 
2 VOL. XII.—No. 23, 
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commission on purchases, for which perquisite, he, in turn, 
becomes security to the foreigner for the fidelity of his ser- 
vants ; and, being himself guarantied by the Hong Mer- 
chant, you find yourself more stringently fortified by indem- 
nities in China, than in any European country. 

An incident in our domestic circle, proved the exeellence 
of this system of checks, during the first month of our resi- 
dence in Canton. A gentlemen of our party had purchased 
several valuable gifts for his family, and kept by him, more- 
over, a few hundred dollars in silver for his current ex- 
penses. These he placed in a trunk beneath his bed, and 
being well aware of the general repute of Chinese domestics 
for honesty, he did not examine it for several weeks. At 
length, having occasion to use some of the money, he drew 
forth the trunk and found, although it was still locked, 
that it was extremely light. Itwasempty. Crape, shawls, 
silk and cash had disappeared, and their abstraction was 
more mysterious because the key had never been out of his 
possession for a moment. We immediately expressed our 
suspicion ot an ill-favored servant whom he had engaged 
at a lower price than customary at Canton, and our surmise 
was strengthened by the opinion of the comprador, who, on 
calling for Atchong, found that he had “gone to see his 
wife!” Our butler, however, took the matter very coolly, 
and desired our friend not to distress himself for the loss of 
his valuables. 

The next day passed without the servant’s return, nor 
was the comprador successful in his search among the fel- 
low’s family. The following day he applied to the police, 
and, obtaining an order for Atchong’s arrest, he placed it in 
the hands of a skilful officer, who soon arrested him in the 
heart of the city, and in the thickest part of the population. 
A pawnbroker’s ticket for tae India goods was found on the 
person of the rogue, and he was forced, by dread of extreme 
punishment, to disclose the place where he had concealed 
the money. Before nightfall the cash and articles were all 
restored to their owner by the eomprador ; and, as the felon 
had been speedily detected, the loss of money was but 
trifling. 


It is difficult for a stranger, during the first days of his 
residence in Canton, not to believe that he is the spectator 
of a great melo-drama or masquerade,—the streets and 
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squares forming the theatre with its picturesque scenery, 
whilst the people, with their singular dress and demeanour, 
are the mummers and maskers of a plotless play. 

A Chinese street,—which is always exceedingly narrow 
and generally covered with boards or matting stretched 
from roof to roof across it,—is, in fact, more of a bazaar 
than a highway. ‘The sides of the edifices, are composed 
of moveable materials that may easily be displaced, like the 
shutters of a shop, so as to display the whole of the interior. 
The tempered light is also admitted from above, so that the 
silks, satins, crapes, teas, china, preserves, lackered ware, 
screens, snuff boxes, chess boards, ivory carvings, and the 
thousand fanciful trifles that can be procured only in Canton, 
are exhibited to purchasers with an effect that would please 
an artist. Behind a polished counter, near which the in- 
cense is constantly burning before a “household god,” sits 
the affable dealer,—with his cyphering machine and writing 
materials close at hand,—ready to answer the demands of 
the curious foreigners, who throng his store from morning 
till night. Shopping is the only relief for idleness and en- 
nui in Canton; and the daily lounge through such cool 
and picturesque streets is as entertaining as a museum. 

Emerging from these shady avenues, which are rarely 
traversed by wheeled vehicles, the wanderer comes, ever 
and anon, to some little square filled with a dense crowd of 
itinerant venders. Some are squatting on the smooth granite 
flags, screaming their wares at the top of their voice ; others 
are in full trot to reach some distant part of the city; in one 
corner you encounter a cobbler with his whole stock in trade 
in a hand basket; in another the barber-dentist with his 
basin, razor or pullikins, fulfils his double vocation; black- 
smiths armed with portable forges and bellows, are at work 
in the centre of the square, in a smithy erected under a huge 
umbrella, to screen them from the tropical sun ;—whilst doc- 
tors with their simples; conjurors with their vials, talismans 
and charms; and fortune tellers with their mystic cards and 
cloths, are sprinkled wherever it is possible to obtain a seat 
or a foot-hold. 

In such an immense population as that of Canton, nothing 
can be spared. ‘The offal of your table and kitchen, is there- 
fore in demand ; so that fish bones and beef bones, crange 
skins and grape stems, peelings and entrails, are disposed 
of to paupers in shops and stalls, devoted exclusively to 
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their sale. Frequently have we seen the coolies skinning a 
newly caught rat, trussing it on sticks like a squirrel, and 
hanging it up to dry, withasprinkle of salt for their winter’s 
store, while they prepare the skin to line and warm their 
jackets; and often have we observed a plump and comely 
cur borne in a wicker coop on the end of a pole, counter- 
poised at the other end by a couple of corpulent cats, whilst 
around the throat of the pedlar, coiled a sleek but harmless 
snake, all of which he was ready to sell or gamble away, as 
materials for a wholesome soup. 

The greatest annoyance in the streets of Canton is beg- 
gary. In the midst of every crowd, is a smaller crowd of 
mendicants. They are usually blind, and move on in sin- 
gle file, clinging to each others garments and following their 
leader, who is guided either by a dog or with a slender reed. 
As a simple solicitation for alms, is known to be in most 
cases unavailing, these wretched beings have improved on 
the “organ grinders” of London. The file leader of the 
clan is therefore generally provided with a cracked guitar 
which he accompanies with as cracked a voice, whilst his 
mendicant suite beat time to the discord on two large strips 
of bamboo, until the stunned merchant or passenger is 
glad to relieve himself of the annoyance, by a trifling con- 
tribution. As charity is enforced by the national laws, no 
man can be driven away without succor; and understand- 
ing the philosophy of their trade, as well as the economy 
of time, they put an end to your deliberation as soon as pos- 
sible by their din. They can estimate the value of your 
peace to a penny ; and often as we have observed the con- 
test between ragged importunity and close fisted endurance, 
we do not remember a case in which the beggar was not 
victorious. 


The daily routine of a stranger’s life in Canton, is ex- 
ceedingly tiresome. After the novelty of sight seeing has 
ceased to amuse or instruct, the traveller is thrown entirely 
on the small cirele of foreigners who inhabit the factories, 
The restriction upon his movements too, is extremely great 
and vigilant. He is allowed to wander about certain parts 
of the suburbs and to descend the river to Whampoa, but 
under no circumstances, is he permitted to enter the city or 
the country. He has no public walks, no public amuse- 
ments, no social or literary distractions to make life endura- 
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ble. Nor have the Chinese been unskilful in the embarrass- 
ments with which they surround the foreigner’s life at 
Canton, so as to yield him but little attraction for a prolonged 
residence or settlement in their territory, Knowing the 
gallant and affectionate relations between the sexes of the 
white race, they have devised an ingenious torture of Eu- 
ropean patience, by the total exclusion of foreign females. 
“If we permit your women to land and live in our country,” 
said they, “you will soon establish your homes amongst us; 
and, by the natural growth of your families and your con- 
tented condition, you will in course of time, form a perma- 
nent colony. But if we forbid your wives, your sisters and 
your daughters to reside in, or, even to visit, the ‘Flowery 
Land, we may be confident that after you have been suceess- 
ful in trade, you will depart for your native country and 
make room for another race of dissatisfied bachelors!” The 
policy is complimentary to the power and influence of our 
ladies; but whilst it forms the safeguard against encroach- 
ment, it inflicts the severest social punishment upon all who 
are forced to dwell in Canton, Many years ago, the Eng- 
lish resolved to resist this mandate, in order to test the 
sincerity of the Chinese in their exclusive policy ; but they 
utterly failed in their amiable efforts. The President of the 
company’s committee, who resided at Canton, caused his 
wife to be escorted up the river from Macao, by a train of 
boats filled with armed seamen, Some of the cannon be- 
longing to the Indiamen in port were also transported to the 
city and mounted on the factories, and the building in which 
the lady resided was guarded by armed sailors, who were 
prepared to make a stout resistance. 

To this display of foree and defiance the authories of Can- 
ton made no opposition by violence; but they resorted to 
the peaceful stratagem of non-intereourse, and whilst they 
stopped trade, they also withdrew the servants and the sup- 
plies from the factories. A strict cordon enforced this social 
blockade, and the company was obliged to yield by discard- 
ing the lady. The gallant adventure of the Mercantile 
Chief, having been undertaken on the sole responsibility of, 
that official, gave great offence to the powers at home, inas- 
much as it affected the British commerce injuriously ; and 
the uxorious but unlucky President was in consequence 
superseded.* 

* Downing’s “Stranger in China,” Vol. 2, p.170 
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Among the few amusements or entertainments in which 
foreigners are permitted to participate, that of a visit toa 
Chinese house and a dinner with a leading trader, is per- 
haps the most interesting. On reaching home one day af- 
ter a stroll through the streets of Canton, our servant handed 
us a stip of crimson paper, enclosed in an envelope of the 
same color, on which were inscribed certain Chinese cha- 
racters, signifying, as he interpreted them, an invitation from 
our Hong-Merchant to dine with him at his garden in the 
suburbs. 

The next day a domestic was dispatched by our entertain- 
er with a request that his guests would be in readiness at 
four o'clock at a neighboring wharf, whence we should pro- 
ceed to his residence by water. 

Anxious, as it may well be supposed we were, to see a 
Chinese table and an unrestrained exhibition of social man- 
ners, we gladly joined a party of friends, and, at the appoint- 
ed time, found ourself with a dozen countrymen, rapidly 
ascending the river under the influence of sails and oars. A 
trip of half an hour brought us to Manhop’s* garden, which 
we had been for some time approaching through the streets 
of boats; and we escaped precipitately, from the din crea- 
ted by our arrival among a score of naked urchins who 
were paddling in the mud, and took the noisiest means of 
testifying their surprise at the appearance of the “Fan- 
K weis.” 

Passing from the quay to the porter’s lodge, and thence 
through a large circular gateway, we entered an extensive 
garden of flowers and shrubbery laid out in all the fanciful 
devices of the Fast. Rows of roses and camelias, of the 
richest dyes and rarest kinds, grew in beds apparently as 
common and uniended as our ordinary plants. On every 
side in the miniature vallies, lakelets spread out filled with 
lillies, growing in their native element, and swarming with 
gold fish that chased each other among the blossoms. Co- 
quettish summer-houses of bamboo and cane, were twisted 
into every grotesque shape, and laced with creepers of the 
brightest verdure. Light bridges, whose airy lines seemed 


* This gentleman, who was a distinguished merchant at the period of 
our Visit, failed soon after for a large sum, and being disgraced by the au- 
thorities, was banished to an inhospitatile and cold part of the Empire. It 
is said that on his journey thither he committed suicide by smoking opium 
to excess 
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spun of gossamer, were hung over the narrow streams, and 
the broad and bending leaves of palm and plantain, framed 
in this exquisite picture of Oriental fantasy and taste. 

After allowing us to repose on a verandah that overlook- 
ed the whole of this beautiful scene, and enjoying the cool 
evening air as itcame perfumed from the garden,—our host 
ushered us through lanes, bordered with bamboo fences and 
shrubbery, towards his dwelling. As dinner was not yet 
served, he yielded to our request to conduct us over the 
edifice. Every part of this vast establishment bore marks 
of wealth and yet of plainness and simplicity suitable to a 
country residence, and the only paltry gewgaws we noticed, 
were the grotesque carving and gilding that always sur- 
round the “Jos,” or tutelary god, of every Chinese dwelling. 

After we had passed through several rooms into whieh the 
light was admitted from above, we were at last conducted 
to the “dais” chamber,—a favor but seldom shown to stran- 
gers. ‘This is the Ohinese saloon of domestic privacy ; and 
being devoted to the intercourse of closest friendship, it 
bears, in their estimation, a character of sacredness but little 
inferior to that of the temple, At the southern end of this 
apartment a platform is raised above the level of the floor, 
bearing on its centre a small table of carved ebony for the 
use of the host and his chief guest, who, alone of all the 
company, are permitted to recline. Rows of tall, peniten- 
tial looking ebony chairs, with high backs and stone seats, 
extend along the sides of the room with a marble table be- 
tween each two of them. ‘These ‘are intended for persens 
of minor consideration ; and here we were served witha 
fragrant tea, as a whet for our appetite. A few painted and 
embroidered silk lanterns, in carved frames of walnut, de- 
pended from the ceiling ; whilst pictures and scrolls, valua- 
ble either for their antiquity or as the memorials of friend- 
ship, were hung around the olive colored walls. ‘The pave- 
ment was checkered with slabs of black and white marble, 
and the dim twilight, stealing through the aperture above, 
gave the whole apartment the appearance of one of those 
antique chambers which we so much admire for their calm 
and quiet beauty in the monasteries of the old world. 

From this saloon we were re-conducted to the garden 
through an alley of shrubbery that embowered the lattices of 
Manhop’s seraglio. The ladies were evidently on tip-toe 
at the window, but propriety forbade an attempt to gratify 
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our curiosity. Our host waived the women from the blinds 
as we approached, and was rather urgently expeditious in 
guiding us to the gate of the avenue. His flowers, fishes, ta- 
bles, chairs, walls, groves and gardens, were open to our 
inspection,—but his wives were not in the bill of the eve- 
ning’s entertainment ! 


And here we may as well pause for a moment in our ac- 
count of this visit, in order to describe the dress and appear- 
ance of this singular people. 

A Chinaman is a queer combination of natural and ar- 
tificial materials. ‘The only thing that has the appearance 
of humanity about him is his head, and, even that, is ren- 
dered grotesque by itsshaven front and pendantcue. Next 
to their bodies they wear a grass-cloth garment resembling 
our shirts; but, instead of trowsers, they encase their limbs 
in huge unwieldy galligaskins, gartered below the knee 
and tucked into sewed stockings, made of heavy cotton cloth, 
not fitting closely to the leg so as to display its form,. but 
stiff and wide as a surgeon’s bandages. In the tops of these 
casings, their fans, purses, samples and snuff-boxes are hid- 
den away as in pockets. ‘Their shoes, made of satin or pru- 
nella, are turned upward at the toes like skates, whilst the 
soles are formed of a white material two or three inches in 
thickness which elevates them, like the Norman sabots. A 
close, thin, double breasted jacket reaching nearly to their 
knees, with wide sleeves, is buttoned across their chests ; 
and, when they go abroad, they throw over all a loose do- 
mino-tunic which extends to the ground, and is clasped in 
front by arow ofsmall golden buttons from throat to instep. 
Such,—with a couple of English watches tucked away in his 
waistband,—with a cleanly shaven head and the unfailing 
fan to screen him from the sun or cool him within doors, is 
the universal dress of a respectable Chinese, in summer. In 
winter, however, there is more display of ornament, and the 
garments are changed to furs, crapes, and woollens. As the 
cold at Canton is sometimes quite severe, and as the houses 
are not built to be warmed by fires, the inhabitants are oblig- 
ed to have reconrse to dress and exercise for comfort. At 
this time a Chinaman becomes a good thermometer, and 
you may ascertain the degree of cold by counting his jack. 
ets 
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The fashion of wearing “long nails,” is a remarkable one 
in this vain and laborious country, where it is regarded as 
a decided physical evidence of wealth and freedom from 
manual labor. We have seen these claw-like talons four or 
five inches in length, and we have observed their cultivators 
enclose them in cases of bamboo to prevent fracture. Ne- 
vertheless we know that they do not, in all cases, furnish 
proof of laborless gentility. We recollect to have called 
upon a very “exclusive” tradesman, in the midst of the busy 
season, at an unusual hour for visiting. His nails were 
probably as long as those of the greatest dandy of Canton, 
and yet, we caught the culprit in the act of packing a box 
of dry goods as deftly and diligently as any clerk in Man- 
chester. He blushed through all his native sallowness at 
our awkward discovery; but he laughed heartily afterwards, 
over a cup of tea, at the knowing way in which he hum- 
bugged “‘the natives.” 

A CHINESE LADy is among women what an “Olla” is in 
cookery. Her dress rather disguises than developes the 
beauty of hershape. She reminds you of a fanciful F'rench- 
woman, clothed in a multitude and variety of night-gowns. 
The lower classes of women wear scarcely any other cover- 
ing than a tunic and trowsers, yet the well-born lady is a 
hot-house plant, grown under glass and watched as care- 
fully as the choicest bud. Her paleness proves her con- 
cealment in the shade; but, as a compensation for her seclu- 
sion, she is allowed the pleasures of poetry, flowers, music, 
painting, embroidery and dress; and in this latter passion 
of her sex, she chiefly employs her time and talents. She 
is an imprisoned mantua-maker ! 

If the Chinese ladies contented themselves with inventing 
garments and fashions they might be easily pardoned for so 
harmless an occupation ; but, after exhausting their fancies 
in giving new fois to silks or satins, they essay their skill 
on their faces and iodies, and have contrived to make them- 
selves masses of living artifice. ‘Thus, a Chinese belle 
counts it seemly to contract the eyes, almond-wise, from 
her nose to her temples, whilst her eyebrow is shaved or 
extracted until nothing but a thread-like line of hair is left, 
which she compares to the crescent moon. Her cheeks 
must be whitened to unnatural fairness, and, as well as her 
lips, dotted with the most brilliant vermeil. She cultivates 
great delicacy of limb, and like the men, suffers her nails 
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to grow until she can twist them into spiral curls. But, 
instead of compressing her vitals with corsets she does not 
bind her waist with a zone at all; yet compromises for the 
more civilized pressure by crushing her feet into a deformed 
lump of bones and flesh. 

A pair of shoes, presented to us by the husband of a 
female who had worn them, measure but four inches in 
length, and about one and a half in breadth at the heel, 
whence they taper gradually to a point at the toe. The 
appearance of their naked limb is like that of the club-foot. 
Their insteps slope abruptly from their legs, terminating in 
a great toe which retains its natural position. whilst the 
other four are bent under their soles and imbedded in the 
very flesh. ‘The trowsers of the ladies are tied round their 
limbs just below the distorted calf, so as to display their 
embroidered shoes to the best advantage; and the whole of 
this unnatural preparation is then called “the golden lily,” 
from its alledged resemblance to that emblazoned and in- 
verted flower. It will at once be perceived by this descrip- 
tion, that if a Chinese lady elope she must. literally “fly 
with her lover,” as a “runaway match” would probably be 
impracticable in the Celestial Empire.* 

Among the humbler classes of Chinese females, there is 
generally a good-humored expression of countenance and 
an amiable vivacity, which, together with their bright eyes 
and musical voices, remind a traveller of Spanish and 
Italian women. But the want of air and exercise produces 
the feeble frames, sallow cheeks and vacant features of their 
imprisoned and nobler sisters, whose hearts have never felt 
the impulses of love and whose eyes have never looked 
upon any other men than their husbands. 


* “Those who are blessed with small feet invariably outrank the other 
females of a family or city who are unlucky enough to have their extremi- 
ties flourishing in a state of nature. The custom of compressing the feet 
which has so long been supposed to originate in the jealousy of Chinese 
husbands, is in reality, but an imitation of a certain Queen of China who 
lived during the period when this vast empire was divided into many petty 
states which were governed by Kings, and who, being ordered to bind up 
her feet in the smallest possible compass to please her lord’s fancy, was of 
course immediately imitated by the ladies of the court, and it thus became 
a standing custom.”— Wood’s Sketches of China, p. 135. 

I think it more probable that the queen had a club-foot, and made deform- 
ity fashionable in order to cover her defect. B. M. 
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After this descriptive episode on the lords and iadies of 
China, let us return to our host and the entertainment which 
was announced as soon as we reached the garden. We 
were at once conducted into what may more properly be 
called a portico than a room, the entire south end of which 
overlooked the flowers and shrubbery that bordered the 
river at the foot of the garden. In this cool and fragrant 
shelter, a board for twenty guests was spread beneath innu- 
merable lamps and chandeliers, which hung in clusters 
from the ceiling. ‘The dark and polished table, unhidden 
by drapery, was covered like an archipelago, with innume- 
rable islets of plates and dishes. Each piece of the rare 
and beautiful porcelain was painted with different figures 
of birds or beasts, in a style but little inferior to that of 
European factories ; and all were filled with culinary com- 
positions which were as effectually disguised as in the best 
restaurants of Paris or London. In this department of 
Chinese art, as well asin the dresses of their damsels, native 
skill has been teased to inveut new provocatives for appe- 
tite. Heliogabalus had his “peacocks’ brains,” “tongues of 
nightingales,” and “oysters from the distant shores of Bri- 
tain ;” but the Chinese, improving on the varieties of food, 
esteem as their greatest dainties, the “larva of the sphynx 
moth,” the “grubs of sugar-cane,” “salted earth worms,” 
“pigeons’ eggs,” “‘bird’s nests,” and a savory mess which the 
uninitiated mistake for peas, but which proves to be com- 
posed of “castor oil beans !” 

As soon as we were all comfortably seated, and a servant 
had taken his stand behind us with a fan to excite a breeze 
as well as to keep off mosquitoes,—we were served from sil- 
ver flagons, with a small cup of hot suing," and immediate- 
ly attacked the heaping bow! of “birds nest soup,” which 
we found on our plate. This viand is not merely an artifi- 
cial name for a dish, like the French “pommes de terre 
en chemise,” or the fish “en mdtelot,” but a genuine soup 
made of the gelatinous substance with which certain 
water-fowl of the Javan and Chinese seas construct their 
nests on the Islands. As itis precious from its extreme 
rarity and the danger with which it is obtained by hardy 
adventurers among the rocks and cliffs, it is of course to be 
found only on the tables of the rich, to whom it is sold at 
from twenty to thirty dollars a pound, according to its purity. 


® Suing is a fermented liquor made from rice 
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We were as sceptical upon the subject of this food as the 
most incredulous of our readers, until we visited the shops 
where the nutritive matter is separated from the rubbish of 
the nest; and, when cooked, we found it to be a luscious 
compound, which, eaten in the faith, may be pronounced 
equal to the most delicate broth that was ever seasoned for 
the palate of a valetudinarian. We therefore speedily 
addressed ourself to this Eastern dainty, regardless of the 
birds that skimmed it from the Indian seas, without dream- 
ing of the strength it was to impart to Mongolian muscles. 
The swallowing of these rich morsels, however, was not to 
be so easily accomplished. ‘The table service consisted only 
of “chop sticks,” and our effort to swallow the soup with 
these silver-tipped strips of ivory, was about as successful 
as an attempt to eat the same dish with a fork. We there- 
fore petitioned for spoons, and wandered about from plate to 
plate and course to course, with the gossiping appetite of bees 
in a conservatory, until we had tasted “Japan leather,” 
“chopped ducks,” “salted shark fins,” “minced capons,” 
“pounded shrimps,” “corned worms,” “jellied deer’s sinews ;” 
and, finally, seasoned the whole with a delicious mess of 
rice flavored with soy and the juice of “birds nests.” 

In the midst of the repast a halt was sounded and a 
health proposed. In a moment our silver cups were filled 
with hot “suing,” drained at a draught, and held horizontally, 
by the two handles, across the table to show that their were 
no heel-taps. ‘The vessels were then inverted on the pol- 
ished board until the next challenge, which was sure to be 
speedily offered. 

It would puzzle us to give the reader an accurate descrip- 
tion of the various and multitudinous courses that were 
placed before us. The memory of the cook himself would 
be sorely taxed to recount his preparations for that splendid 
repast. I remember to have counted, in the course of the 
evening no less than two hundred plates on the table at once, 
and, at length, they became so crowded that they were piled 
upon each other’s edges until they rose in pyramids. 

But as all things must have an end, so, at last, must 
even the invention of a Chinese cook ; yet it was only the 
termination, of the prose of our entertainment, in order to 
give place to its poetry. 

The table was entirely cleared of substantials, and after 
being brushed and polished, was spread with the dessert. 
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New sets of rare old porcelain, painted even more exqui- 
sitely than that from which we dined, were placed betore 
us. Cakes and sweetineats; oranges of the “mandarin” 
and “emperor” species ; shaddocks, whose rinds were carved 
with a skill that would be valued in ivory; bananas, plan- 
tains, plums, grapes, pulpy lichis and chesnuts—were piled 
up, pyramidally, and crowned with the choicest flowers. 
Whilst this was preparing, servants handed round on sil- 
ver salvers, damask napkins steeped in scented waters, and 
flung over each of us showers of roses and jasmine. 

A bottle of madeira and a tray of havanas, were then 
placed on the table after a cup of the rarest tea* had been 
served ; and, at that moment, a curtain was suddenly with- 
drawn in the rear of the apartment, disclosing a crowd of 
actors in brilliant costumes amid a dazzling display of fire- 
works. 

When the explosions were over and whilst the smoke 
was slowly curling out of the apartment, we were saluted 
by the monotonous and deafening music of the Chinese ac- 
companied by singing; and this, in turn, was followed by 
a CHINESE PLay. 

The dresses of the actors were gorgeous with gold and 
embroidery, and the stage literally blazed with the glare of 
innumerable lamps. But here, (at least to our ears and 
taste,) the enchantment of the scene ended. Their elocu- 
tion is the oddest imaginable. It is neither precisely sing- 
ing nor speaking. The passions are expressed in a drawl- 
ing recitative sometimes uttered with prolonged groans and 
howls, succeeded by short, petulant barks, and testy, pain- 


* It may interest the ladies to know how “tea,” is served in China, In 
every Chinese house there is always a side table upon which we find a pot 
filled with cold black tea. This the natives sip, whenever they are thirsty, 
during the day, out cf tiny cups holding not more than a couple of thimble- 
fulls. They never drink green tea, which they esteem hurtful. But, when 
they take tea in state, or after dinner, the infusion is always made on the 
table in the cup itself from which it is to be drunk, The requisite quantity of 
the herb is put into each vessel which is then filled with boiling water and 
covered with a small saucer-like lid, fitting tighUy inside of the rim. As 
soon as the tea is drawn you lift the lid and dip up the tea with it instead 
of a spoon. 

When these covers are removed from the best teas, the room is filled 
with fragrance ; and, indeed, we may, with truth, say, that the tea that has 
been transported over the ocean, even in the most careful manner, does not 
taste like the infusion in the land of its growth 

The Chinese never mix cream, milk or sugar with their tea.—M. 
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ful squeals; whilst, at each pause or exit, the interval is 
filled by a sudden clash of cymbals, gongs and kettle-drums, 

The subjects of the Chinese Drama are commonly deriv- 
ed from the remote traditions of the nation, antecedent to 
the Tartar conquest. With a truly sensitive spirit they 
have abstained from the use of incidents subsequent to that 
event. This ancient drama is greatly preferred by their 
critics to all others; but their national farces abound in 
buffoonery, jests, and personal tricks that eaptivate the 
groundlings as completely as the humor of Burton or Pla- 
cide. 

Without a change of scenery to aid them on their stage, 
and to assist the spectator's imagination, they have a whim- 
sical mode of conveying the idea of change. “If it be ne- 
cessary,” says Barrow, “to send a General ona distant expe- 
dition, he mounts his sword, takes two or three turns round 
the stage, brandishes a little whip, and sings a song ; when 
this is ended he stops short, re-commences his recitative, and 
the journey is supposed to be performed !” This is doubt- 
less exceedingly odd, at this period of the nineteenth centu- 
ry; yet we cannot help remembering that Voltaire, (who 
compares a Chinese play called “Tne Orpuan or Cat- 
wa,” —lo “thosemonsirous farces of Shakspeare, which have 
been called tragedies,”)—-still tells us, that during the reign 
of Louis THE FourTEeENTH, when Augustus came on the 
stage to deliver his discourse to Cinna and Maximus, he 
entered —“with the step of a braggadocio, his head covered 
with a periwig, stuck full of laurel leaves, that hung down 
to his girdle, whilst above it, he wore a huge hat with a 
double row of scarlet feathers ! As soon as he had entered, 
he seated himself in an armed chair, raised from the floor on 
a platform, and Cinna and Maximus took possession of two 
smaller seats on the stage. ‘he pompous declamation of 
the actor fully accorded with the ostentatious manner of his 
entrée. As at that time, and even long after, tragedies were 
acted in the newest court-dress, with large cravats, swords 
and hats, no other movements were, of course, practicable, 
but such as were permitted by etiquette in the royal ante- 
chamber, or at most, a slight and gentle waving of the hand. 
In those days it was regarded as, indeed, a bold theatrical 
attempt, when, in the last scene of Polyeucte, Severus en- 
tered with his hat in his hand, for the purpose of accusing 
Felix of treachery, and the latter listened to him with his 
hat under his arm!” The histrionic vanity of England it- 
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self may be nota little mortified when it is recollected that 
the emperors and grandees of Chipa, had for a long time 
been represented on the Oriental stage in their appropriate 
costume, whilst Garrick and Macklin performed, in Lon- 
don, the mad scenes of Lear, in gold-laced coats, with 
crowns of straw placed on their powdered periwigs! 


After the puerile exhibitions of the Chinese play were 
over, the curtain was again drawn, for a while, over Man- 
hop’s private theatre, and the social chat of the table renew- 
ed. But,in about a quarter of an hour, another clash of 
drums resounded from the end of the room, end the 
stage was once more revealed. In a moment, the actors, 
who recently died in deep tragedy, rushed forth, as a “flying 
troupe,” to exhibit their feats of leaping, tumbling, strength 
and agility. [or nearly an hour we were entertained with 
a series of the most remarkable acts of physical power we 
ever witnessed ; and at last, long after midnight, the cur- 
tain fell, whilst the hero of the stage, amid a tremendous 
explosion of crackers, was somersetting with such rapidity 
that his legs and arms were as undistinguishable as the 
spokes of a wheel or the edge of a twirling ball.* 


After this cursory description of some of the habits and 
customs of the Chinese, let us consider the character of the 
people as exhibited in their family relations, their religion, 
their government, their language and literature. 

The marriage covenant in China, as throughout the 
East, is probably one of the most important rites of the peo- 


* The female characters in Chinese plays are always personated by men 
or boys in women’s attire; and so apt is the mimickry of voice, and the 
change, even of their large into “small feet,” that the deception is perfect. 
Some of the acts that we have seen represented on Chinese theatres 
were too gross and sensual for description. Women of the better 
class are not permitted to visit the theatre, and the respectable inhabitants 
are, rarely, present at ordinary performances. The merchants, traders, 
and wealthy inhabitants, residing in certain streets of Canton, annually, 
hire a company of actors to perform for a season in their section of the ci- 
ty. As soon as the company is engaged, a large platform of bamboos is 
erected at the end of a street where it intersects another, but so high from 
the ground, that it does not impede the passage from one rr of the 
town to another. Over this platform, a cane root is built, and the thea- 
tre is then complete. The second stories of the houses along the street, 
form the private boxes,—whilst the pavement is the pit, to which every body 
who can crowd into the avenue is admitted gratis. The theatre is an ex- 
ceedingly popular amusement with the lower classes, who, on these occa- 
sions fill the street from morning to night, during the whole of which time 
the performances are continued with but short intervals. —M 
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ple ; and the great restraint, in social intercourse between 
the sexes, renders the nuptial tie an affair of management 
between the relatives withéut much reference to the feelings 
of the affianced. “A go-between,” says Kidd,*-—“who may 
be of either sex,—is essential in the formation of a union. 
The title and office are derived from a personage called 
‘Tue Moon.iigut-OLp-GENTLEMAN, who was seen by 
an aspirant to the conjugal relation reading the marriage 
book of fate by moonlight, and bending over a bag in which 
were the red strings to bind together the feet of man and 
wife.” 

When the parents of a young man have resolved upon 
his marriage, the soothsayer or fortune-teller is called to the 
family council. His first duty is to learn the name of the 
bride and the day of her biith; and he then resorts to as- 
trology, the flight of birds, or the usual contrivences of his 
art to determine whether the alliance will prove felicitous. 
If his report be favorable, the “Moonlight Gentleman” re- 
commences his operations, after having described the fian- 
cée to her lover, who, as yet, has never beheld the anxious 
fair one. ‘lhe broker’s duty is now to announce the tidings 
to the lady’s parents, and to request a written promise of 
marriage, which is speedily acknowledged by costly gifts. 
Next succeed negotiations for the wedding-day. ‘The Chi- 
nese youth, like a gallant cavalier, then binds his neck and 
breast with a scarlet scarf in token of his joy, and forthwith 
assumes another name, expressed by Chinese symbols indi- 
cating a promise to cherish his wife with all the sacred- 
ness of love and marriage. ‘The bride, in turn, braids her 
hair for the first time, to denote that she is about to bid 
adieu to maidenhood ; and, after being shaved by her youth- 
ful companions, retires with them to weep and wail until 
the day when she “leaves the parental abode to serve her 
husband.” On the nuptial day, presents are dispatched by 
the groom to his bride, and, among them, a number of geese 
are sent as honored tokens of domestic fidelity. An emblem 
of this watchful bird, made of wood or tin, is borne aloft 
before the marriage procession, which consists of the bride- 
groom, his friends and attendants, who wend their way 
with “music, lanterns, an ornamented chair, and an artifi- 
cial pavilion, to the bride’s habitation, to fetch her to the 


* Kidd’s China, 321 
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abode of her husband.” ‘he bride is borne to her new 
home in a gilded sedan, with the same state and ceremony. 
As soon as she is placed in the vehicle, the door is locked 
and she departs, attended hy her maids and friends. On 
arriving at the portal of her future dwelling, the groomsman 
hands the key to the groom, who liberates the bride and con- 
ducts her within. On the threshold she halts a moment to 
permit her attendants to bear her over a pan of coals placed 
within the door of her chamber. As soon as the happy pair 
are seated on a gorgeous bed in their sleeping apartment,— 
which, in their florid language, is called the “Hall of Songs,” 
—-they offer a sacrifice to the “Matrimonial Goose ;” and, 
proceeding toa table prep pared with food and wine, they 
perform the ceremony of joining cups to drink the “wine of 
the decorated candle.” They then eat together “for the 
first and das¢ time in their lives,” and the rites are concluded 
by “the mother of a numerons family,” who pronounces the 
benediction on the parties and loosens the girdle with which 
the waist of the bride is encircled.* 

Marriage is every where the source of well regulated 
society ; and marriages, founded on love and respect, are of 
course likely to produce the happiest condition. Yet it is 
said, that in this singular system, or rather, lottery, of the 
Chinese, the conjugal relation is not only a happy one, but 
is often characterized by that passion and tenderness which 
elsewhere are the themes of ardent poetry. The Chinese 
novels are full of examples to prove this, both by acts and 
language. “There is only one heaven ;” said a forlorn 
female when her parents upbraided her for spending her 
days in sorrow at the tomb of her dead lover—“There is 
only one heaven—and he was that heaven to me !” 

“Rather than resign that person to another which was 
vlighted to only one,” exclaimed a lady, “I will plunge into 
the water or suspend myself by a halter.” 


* See Kidd’s China, p. 320; Wood’s Sketches of China, 236; and Lay’s 
Chinese as they Are, p. 115, American Edition. 

Wood says, in his Chinese Sketches, that “In the event of a husband not 
being pleased with the lady when he sees her at the gate of his house, he is 
entitled to send her back to her parents in consideration of doubling the sum 
and presents which were given for her hand. Tis does not often happen, as 
the husband is permitted to espouse as many wives as hig means are equival nt to 


support; the first wife, however, always ranking higher than the rest.”—p 237. 
We believe that it is universally a custom to marry a “small-footed” lady 
first. 
3* 
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Although affection will thus burst its way into natural 
channels, in spite of all the restraints of social artifice ; and 
although the permitted polygamy of China must necessarily 
degrade females into little more than mere procreators of 
their species,—the married women of this curious nation 
seem to lead a quiet, comfortable and respected life. The 
relation between man and wife may, it is true, not be held 
as purely and sentimentally sacred as among the civilized 
people of western Europe; yet the ties that succeed mar- 
riage,—the filial relations,—almost restore to a Chinese 
tady the natural dignity of a Christian matron. Filial piety 
is more strenuously insisted on by Chinese moralists than 
any other duty. In China the child never loses his birth- 
right of subserviency, never arrives at an age when he is 
free from parental control ; nor does this submission to pa- 
rents cease with life, for even after death, the child performs 
his daily devotions before a tablet consecrated to the memo- 
ry of his departed ancestor. 

Two anecdotes related by travellers will illustrate the ex- 
tent to which this :vstinetive obedience and submission is 
carried in China, Inthe Moral Histories of the nation it is 
related as a fact worthy of imitation and respect, that a pious 
son, whose parents were too old and too poor to purchase 
curtains for their bed, to protect them from mosquitoes, was 
accustomed to lie motionless upon his couch so that the an- 
noying insects might feast on his richer blood, lest by mov- 
ing they should be frightened from himself, and add to the 
number that assailed his parents.* At Macao, a Chinese 
shoemaker who had done some work for him at Singapore, 
called to ask Mr. Lay foremployment. “Why did you leave 
Singapore, where you had so good a business?” said that 
gentleman to him. “My old mother, he replied, “is becom- 
ing very aged and infirm, and she will have me live near 
her!” “Thus,” continues the author—“in obedience to the 
commands of a parent, he had given up the certain pursuit 
of a livelihood abroad, and returned toa very precarious 
chance at home.”t 

‘This system of veneration is, in fact, the key of the Chi- 
nese character: their old parents,—their old customs,—and 
their time honored institutions,—easily prepare them for 
the loyal reverence with which they uphold the patriarchal 


* Canton Register, 1832 + Lay, 63, American Edition 
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despotism of the Imperial Government. The Emperor is 
the parent of the people, and by his title of “Great Fa- 
THER,” indicates the correlative obligation of filial duty on 
the part of his subjects. The theoretical principle of the 
Chinese scheme is that of intellectual perfection in the rul- 
ing power. “The highest practical point of moral goodness 
and beauty,” says Mr. Kidd,*—“is agreement with nature, 
as regulated by the unalterable ordinations of heaven, and 
consentaneous with reason, its grand and ultimate aim.” 
“Such is the celebrated wisdom of China.” * * * “The 
| influence of Confucius’s ethical system with contemporary 
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H and succeeding governments, arises from the irresponsible 
Bi power wt ascribes to a virtuous prince, and the unbounded 

ie veneration of regal authority, with which it inspires its sub- 
‘ jects.” 


In order to illustrate this idea of veneration, and to carry 
out the notion of its basis in the irresistible laws of Nature, 
the Emperor of China, who often styles himself the “Ru- 
ler of the World,” and “Son of Heaven,” makes his prostra- 
tions before the Empress Dowager on the first day of every 
new year, and causes all the great officers of state to go 
through the same ceremony. ‘This doctrine of filial obe- 
dience controls every ramification of government,—from the 
Chief of a Province, down to the lowest head of Department 
or humble official. The actual administration of the Em- 
pire, in consequence of its great extent, is necessarily eonfid- 
) ed to vice-roys, many of whom are entrusted with territo- 
ries larger and more populous than European Kingdoms. 
These men are proud, stately, and supreme within their 
sphere ‘I‘hey maintain courts and represent the majesty 
of the Emperor, in the splendor of their retinue and establish- 
ments, Yet to the Emperor himself,—to the incarnation of 
Reason’s Glory,”—and “Father of the People,”—they are 
as subserviently filial as the meanest of his subjects. 

This system, it will be perceived, is the complete realiza- 
tion of perfect despotism, and is calculated to repose, in hu- 
man hands, a power that deifies its holder. And yet such 
is not the case in China. It is supposed that the Emperor, 
wise as he ought to be, and deserving as he ever is, of the 
. strictest loyalty, may nevertheless err in the administration 
of his high office. In order, therefore, to guard him from 











+ Kidd, p, 192 
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the disgrace and danger consequent upon human frailty, a 
board of officers, holding the highest rank in the Empire, 
and bearing the title of Tou-rcHE-youEN, or CeNsors, is 
required to point out to him the mistakes with which if 
thinks him chargeable ; “and this duty is enforced by mak- 
ing the board responsible for every wrong that is commit- 
ted without its remonstrance. Nor has this duty been mere- 
ly nominal. Illustrious patriots have braved the dangers of 
the Imperial frown in resisting wrong, and several have 
brought their coffins to the gate of the palace to intimate a 
determination to abide whatever might be the issue of their 
advice,”* 


There is one institution in the Chinese system, which is 
peculiarly worthy of the attention of statesmen. The two 
great permanent estates of the government are the Empe- 
Ror and tHe Peorre, without an intermediate grade of 
hereditary nobility. But the peopLe, as we have seen, en- 
joy no constitutional rights and are subject alone to parent- 
al despotism. Yet these very propLEe have an unlimited 
privilege of advaneing to power; and, in fact, can only at- 
tain it, as we shall see, in a manner consistent with the 
purest republicanism. “The officers, who have been styled 
by the Portugese,—‘Manparuins,’ allarrive at that dignity 
through their proficiency in learning ascertained by a mi- 
nute and carefu! examination.”t Thus the meritorious in- 
fluence of learning or wisdom, is vindicated in the adminis- 
tration of the only perfect despotism in existence. “Among 
the countless millions that constitute the Empire,” says Mr. 
Lay, “almost every man can read and write sufficiently 
for the ordinary purposes of life, and a respectable share 
of acquirement falls to the lot of nearly every individual.” 
The object of the government in encouraging education is 
not perhaps so much for the sake of learning alone, as it is 
to enable the empire to avail itself of the cultivated talents 
of the ablest people ; for unconstitutional monarchies ever 
require more watchfulness and cleverness in their servants 
than governments administered according to the representa- 
tive forms of liberty. It is a tribute from despotism, which 
is not inherently wicked, to genius and virtue. Strict ex- 
aminations winnow the candidates for literary honors. The 


t Lay, 29 and 30. t Id. page 30 
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merit must be great, the talent quick, and the learning va- 
rious, that can procure their possessor power. But, by this 
intellectual strife, education is widely diffused, and the suc- 
cessful student confers honor not only on himself, but re 
flects his fame on his ancestors. He cannot entail his re- 
putation, office or position upon his posterity, for his 
successors must work out their own destiny. The nation 
is not cursed either by hereditary rank or primogeniture. 
Yet whatever fame an individual achieves,—instead of be- 
coming the heritage of idleness toa series of titled sweces- 
sors,—reverts, as it were, to a preceding age; and, with 
filial reverence, embalms the memory and adds to the lustre 
of his parents. ‘The parent becomes illustrious as the pro- 
ducer of so renowned a child; and thus parents, who are 
not distinguished for their talents or exertions, are led to cul- 
tivate and foster the genius of their offspring, with the hope 
that their own names may be made eminent by the reflected 
glory of their sons. As the examinations are open to all 
comers, the aspirants are of course very numerous, and 
castes are by this means entirely abolished. “Every prin- 
cipal city is furnished with appropriate halls for examina- 
tion, which are surrounded by separate cells for the candi- 
dates, who are admitted with nothing but blank paper and 
the implements of writing. The students who succeed in 
their own districts at the annual examination, are ranked as 
Sew-tsae, and, according to their merit, are drafted for 
further advancement, until they become fitted for the trien- 
nial examination, held at the provincial Capital by an offi- 
cer deputed from the Hanlin College at Peking. ‘Those 
who succeed at these examinations attain the rank of Kia- 
jin, which qualifies them for actual employment; and once 
in three years these livenciates repair to Peking, (their ex- 
penses being paid if necessary,) to be examined for the T'sin- 
tsee, or Doctor’s degree, to which thirty, only, can be ad- 
mitted at one time. From these are selected the members 
of the Imperial College of Hanlin, after an examination 
held in the palace itself, and they compose the body from 
whom the Ministers of the Empire are generally chosen. 
All these examinations are of incomparable interest to great 
multitudes of people in every department and district of the 
Empire. High honors, rich emoluments, and, in a word, 
every thing that the young aspirant and his numerous kins- 
men must esteem, are at stake. ‘The competitors for the 
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Olympic Games, never entered the arena before the assem- 
bled thousands of their countrymen with deeper emotion, 
than that which agitates the bosom of those who contest 
the palm in these literary combats. The number of candi- 
dates who assemble at the Provincial examinations at Can- 
ton, is between nine and ten thousand, often attended by 
their friends, and they continue here for several weeks, 
sometimes for months. They meet on equal terms, and 
their true nobility is determined by personal efforts which 
are to be made during a fixed period and under fixed cir- 
cumstances. 

“The competitors after being searched, are placed in the 
narrow cells above mentioned, and are guarded by soldiers 
till the trial is over, so as to prevent collusion or commu- 
nication. Each student must undergo a series of trials. 
Seven texts from the classics, and three themes are then 
handed them the first day. Upon each of the former, they 
have to write a prose composition, and upon each of the 
latter, a poetical effusion, for the inspection of the exami- 
ners. A scribe stands ready to transcribe the productions, 
as soon as finished, for presentation to the officers, and sets 
a mark upon both the original and the copy, so that they 
may not discover to whom the pieces belong. If the 
slightest fault is committed, the individual’s mark is stuck 
up at the office gate, by which he is to understand, that he 
will not be permitted to proceed to the next trial. The 
second trial is similar, but more severe than the first, and 
the defaulters are struck off as before, so that the numbers 
are greatly reduced by the time the third trial comes on. 
At the close of this, seventy-two are selected as the most 
intelligent, out of the 10,000 assembled from that province, 
and an equal number from each of the other provinces, 
making in all, about 1,300, for the whole Empire. The 
fortunate persons are then publicly announced, and hand- 
bills are circulated far and wide, not only for the informa- 
tion of the candidates themselves, but also of their parents 
and kindred, who receive honors in common with their fa- 
vored relatives. Presents are then made to the triumphant 
scholars, and splendid apparel provided for them, so that 
they soon become rich and great. 

“The third degree is the result of still more rigorous examination 


at the Capital. Here, also about 10,000 candidates enter the lists, 
from whom three hundred are chosen. The fourth degree follows a 
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% still closer examination in the presence of the Emperor, and the three 
‘ worthiest are chosen, who are forthwith mounted on horseback, and 
y «3 araded for three days around the Capital, signifying—‘T bus it shall 
it : e done to the man whom the Sovereign delighteth to honor.’ 
Le . “In order to succeed in any of these examinations, it is of course 


necessary to put forth extraordinary exertions. Of the great appli- 
cation and perseverance of Chinese students, many anecdotes are 
y given in the native works. Of one man it is related, that he tied his 
hairto a beam of the house, in order to — him from falling 
asleep, whilst another bored a hole through the wall of his cottage, 
that he might study by the glimmer of his neighbor’s light. One 
A i = lad, suspended his book on the horns of a buffalo, that he might 
earn even whilst he followed the plough, and they tell of another, 
who finding the task assigned him, too difficult, abandoned his book 
in despair, and was returning to his manual employment, when he 
encountered an old woman who was rubbing a bar of iron against a 
; 7 stone. On asking her the reason of her strange employment, she 
replied that she was in want of a needle, and had determined 
to rub the bar until it was small enough fer her purposes. The 
patience of the aged female provoked the student to another effort, 
and he succeeded in attaining the rank of the first three in the em- 
pire.™ 
From this summary review of Chinese education and 
government, the reader wil! perceive that despotism and de- 
mocracy are strangely mixed and balanced in the institutions 
of the empire. The central source of executive power 
F resides unchangeably in the one estate ; whilst the effective 
7 and administrative power is in the hands of an educated 
, class, springing directly from all grades of the people, and 
i holding its rank and influence by virtue of natural abilities 
q perfectly educated. Thus it is that a cultivated public opi- 
} nion effectually tempers the natural tendencies of power in 
a despotic prince. And although the education received in 
¥ the manner we have just exhibited, may not be of that lofty 
character that gives tone to Christian nations living under 
free or constitutional systems ; yet, a literature founded upon 
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* Medhurst. Lay, 36; Am. Ed. Each foreigner in Canton, has usually 
three domestics, a body servant or valet; a waiter who attends his cham- 
: ber, makes his bed &c., and a cooley or “servant of all work.” The indivi- 
| dual who filled this last post in our establishment, was one of the most 
quiet and effeminate creatures we saw in India. He performed all his 
duties quickly and faithfully in the household, and we always noticed 
him in a corner of the servants’ hall, bent over his paper and pencil in dili- 
gent composition. We inquired particularly into his condition, and found 
him to be an “ambitious student,” laboring for his daily bread, and hoping 
to become a mandarin in the course of time. His favorite pursuit was 
poetry. He used to black our shoes in 1827; but for aught we know, he . 
may now be the Laureat of the “Celestial Court !”—M. 
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the morals of Confucius, and a government carried on suc- 
cessfully, under its influences, over eighteen provinces, com- 
prising in all, twenty degrees of latitude and as many of 
longitude, and swaying the destinies of more than three 
hundred millions of people, cannot be so vile, so wicked, 
or so far removed from the eternal principles of justice, 
honesty and truth, as they are usually regarded by Western 
nations.” 

What those morALs are, we will now, for a moment, ex- 
amine, as introductory to our view of the Chinese Religion. 
Confucius, a contemporary of Pythagoras, was born about 
550 years before our Redeemer, and is known to us by a 
name which the Jesuits latinized from “Koong-foo-tse.” 
He was the son of a statesman, and of course, an educated 
man. He mingled but little in the pursuits or gaieties of 
the companions of his age and rank, and from the earliest 
dawn of intellect devoted himself to study. He mar- 
ried at the age of nineteen, but his only child died before 
him, leaving a grandson, who is said to have inherited the 
talents and virtues of his illustrious ancestor. A compen- 
dium of his life is given by himself in a single sentence of 
one of his writings. “At fifteen I was devoted to literature ; 
at thirty I was fortified in doctrine ;—at forty I had no 
scruples ;—at fifty | understood the decrees of heaven ;—at 
sixty my ear was obedient, for I comprehended whatever I 
heard ;—and at seventy I followed the purposes of my 
heart without transgression.”t 

Inthe time of Confucius, the part of modern China, north 
of the great Keang, was divided into a commonwealth of 
States, of which his native kingdom formed a member. 
Throughout these Confucius travelled, in great simplicity 
and even apparent indigence, disseminating his doctrines 
and gathering disciples. ‘Three thousand individuals of all 
ranks joined him, and both his principles and proselytes be- 
came so popular, that he was eagerly sought for by the 
chiefs of the States through which he passed, with the 
hope to engage his services in the highest trusts of govern- 
ment. But Confucius was more of a student than a states- 
man, and his habits of life led him to a retirement with his 
favorite pupils, in which he composed the works that have 


* By the Census of 1812, China is reported to have 361,000,000 of inhabi- 
tants. 
t Kidd’s China, 203 
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deified his name in China and are regarded as the “sacrED 
BOOKS OF THE Empire.” ‘The great fundamental principle 
of Confucius was, in effect, the same as that of Christ ;— 
“treat others according to the treatment which we ourselves 
would desire at their hands.” ‘The best idea is taught in his 
works of a Supreme Being, self-existent, ever- ruling, un- 
changeable, creative, omnipresent,—so vast as to fill the uni- 
verse,—in comparison with whom, not only man, but the 
greatest powers of heaven and earth, are liable to err, and 
by their aberrations to violate his authority. He represents 
heaven as the object of supreme veneration. His system is 
founded chiefly, as it seems to us, upon the policy of morals, 
and the social police of virtue, independent of all divine 
command or correlative obedience. 

“Silence is absolutely necessary to a wise man,”—says 
he in one of his maxims. “Great speeches, elaborate dis- 
courses, pieces of eloquence, ought to be a language un- 
known to him, for his actions ought to be his language. 

“There are three things that the wise man ought to rev- 
erence :—the laws of Heaven,—great men,—and the words 
of good men. 

“We may have an aversion to an enemy without desiring 
revenge: the motions of nature are not always criminal. 

“Wouldst thou learn to die well? Learn first to live 
well. 

“A minister of state‘ought never to serve his prince in his 
extravagances and injustice. He ought rather renounce his 
office, than tarnish it by base and criminal actions. 

“Do nothing that is unhandsome, although thou shouldst 
have art enough to make thy deed ap proved. Thou mayst 
easily deceive the eyes of man, but thou canst never de- 
ceive Heaven ; its eyes are too penetrating and clear. He 
that persecutes a g¢ od man makes war against Heaven. 
Heaven created virtue and protects it; he that persecutes 
it, persecutes Heaven. 

“The defects of parents ought not to be imputed to their 
children. Ifa father shall by his crimes render himself un- 
worthy of being promoted to honors, the son ought not to 
be excluded, if he render himself not unworthy. 

“When we cannot apply any remedy to an evil, it is in 
vain to seek it. If by thy advice and remonstrance thou 
couldst undo what is already done, thy silence would be 
criminal ; but there is nothing colder than advice by which 
4 VOL, XII.—No. 23 
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it is impossible to profit. Poverty and human miseries are 
evils in themselves, but the wicked only resent them. Vir- 
tue renders the spirit of the wise man quiet, because he 
does not practice virtue for reward. The practice of virtue 
is ils own recompense.” 

True and consistent as most of these maxims are, even 
with a Christian life, we still find that Confucius had not 
reached that pure sublime of morals and religion which 
subdues the natural disposition of men towards hatred and 
all its malignant consequences. 

“The wise man”—says he, “ought to hate several sorts of 
men. He ought to hate those that divulge the defects of 
others, and take delight in discoursing thereon. He ought 
to hate those, that, being mean in qualities of mind and low 
of birth, revile and murmur against those who are promoted 
to dignities in the State. He ought to hate a valiant man 
when his valor is not accompanied with civility and pru- 
dence. He ought to hate thosesorts of men that are inflated 
with self-love ; who, being ever conceited and idolaters of 
their own opinions, assault all, deride all, and never consult 
reason. He ought to hate all superficial men who censure 
others. He ought to hate proud men. He ought to hate 
those who habitually spy out the defects of others, and pub- 
lish them.” 

The term hate, used as it is in this last quotation, is cer- 
tainly a strong and unsuitable one to the system under 
which we live; yet the sins of envy, cruelly, conceit, gos- 
sip and detraction, which are thus held up by Confucius to 
the scorn and detestation of the heathen world, are no less 
severely treated by Christians. But Christians transfer their 
hatred from the person to the thing, and seek to correct by 
love. Indeed, when we survey the whole of Confucius’s 
morals, of which we have given but asmall example in our 
extracts, we are forced to admire the blending of spiritual 
virtue and worldly wisdom which they conclusively evince. 
The sages of Greece and Rome were, in all probability, fa- 
miliar with the sacred and profane literature of Judea, nor 
is it possible to say how much of their philosophy may not 
be traced to the learning and traditions they received from 
the children of Israel, mingled with the legends of Egypt. 
But the Chinese sage, lived before Christ,—and to his peo- 
ple, the voice of God had never spoken either from Calvary 
or Sinai ! 
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In his life and character, this heathen philosopher exhibi- 
ted both modesty and humility; but the score of his sys- 
tem needs, as we have seen, the gentle virtues of meekness, 
and love. It is said, that for a considerable portion of his 
life he was engaged in politics, and may thus have become 
more worldly and practical than pious and retiring ; but the 
doctrines of filial dependence and subordination which he 
taught both as a parent and a statesman, were, in all proba- 
bility, no more than an inculeation of extreme loyalty to 
law and order. ‘There were other sages in China whose 
writings still remain as text books for the people, and who 
were founders of schools. We may especially mention 
Laou-tsze, the originator of the sect of Taou-sze or “doctors 
of reason,” who was a contemporary of Confucius; and 
Meng-tse, who lived about a century after the great Philoso- 
pher ; but “it is certain,” says Davis, “that no heathen teacher 
has influenced a larger, ifso large, a portion of the whole 
human race, or met with more unalloyed veneration,” than 
Confucius. In every city of China, down to those of the 
third class, temples have been built and dedicated to his me- 
mory. Emperors, governors, magistrates and mandarins do 
homage daily to his name. And the learned of the land, 
whilst they mingle in the common tributes to his glory, are 
unceasing students of the maxims and precepts which he 
has left his countrymen for their moral, social and political 
government." 

We have thought that in an article on China it was ex- 
ceedingly important to dwell, at some length, upon the his- 
tory, character and system of an individual whose life and 
word have shaped the destiny of four hundred millions of 
people. But the necessity of such a course, will be the 
more evident to our readers, when they remember that it 
was not only for the civil interests of China that Confucius 
lived and labored; but that in Religion, he is to the Chi- 
nese what Christ is to Christians. He was the great found- 
er of the national worship. 

There are three bodies of Religionists, or, rather three 
churches in China ;—the Conrucians, whose'state religion 
we have just exemined ;—the followers of Laou-rTsze, or 
the Eprcurean “doctors of reason,” who, according to the 
“Sacred Instructions,” “consult nothing more than indivi- 


* See Lay, Davis 2d Vol. xii. chap. and Kidd 
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dual enjoyment and preservation ;”—and, lastly, the Bud- 
hists or worshippers of Fun, whose idolatry was introduced 
from India during the first century of the Christian era, and 
more than five hundred years after the death of Coufucius.* 

Christians are perhaps too apt, in the midst of the civili- 
zation of the nineteenth century, to lift their hands in merci- 
less horror at Idolatry. We are naturally surprised that 
men who are evidently endowed with a large share of rea- 
son, and habitually exhibit the utmost wisdom in the con- 
cerns of life, should yet prostrate themselves before images 
and pour forth their souls in prayer to stocks and stones. 
It becomes us, however, to inquire how much of these pray- 
ers is actually offered by such an individual to the inani- 
mate block, and how much is given to an ideal God whom 
he worships in spirit. Whilst we compassionate such peo- 
ple, we should, in justice, place ourselves in the age or na- 
tion in which they live, and expel from our minds, if possi- 
ble for a season, the superior knowledge we possess through 
the revelations from God in his direct manifestation to his 
“chosen people’ and in the “divine legation” of Jesus Christ. 

The natural wish or tendeucy of the human spirit, is to 
connect spirit with form. MNSpirit, which is indestructible, 
exists in invisible essence, without shape or materials recog- 
nizable by our senses. What we love or what we hate; 
whatever is detrimental or useful to us, we strive to typify, 
if it be not in itself perceptible by the human eye. The 
mind seeks continually to express itselfin similes. The 
man we despise is a demon. The woman we love is an 
angel. And the very ¢aste of a people may be said to ma- 
nifest itself insensibly in its architecture, which thus be- 
comes the characteristic physiognomy of a nation. Lan- 
guage, itself, is not thought, but the type of thought. We 
crave for symbols as the permanent declarations of our 
sentiments ; and thus, busts and statues are not only votive 
offerings to human vanity and fame, but the hieroglyphs of 
ideas, emotions and passions. Moore, in his Epicurean, 
speaks of “the stars whose beauty first misled mankind into 
idolatry.” Yet it was not the star that seduced man, but the 
symbolic love that seduced his spirit to the star. 

We remember, in speaking to an intelligent Chinese on 
this subject, to have asked him whether he believed in the 


* See Davis’s China, chapter xiii.; and Kidd’s China, 159. 
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existence of a God and worshipped him. ‘“Yes”’—was his 
reply —“I believe in the existence of a God, but I do not 
pray to him. On the contrary, 1 pray to Kwe1,—the de- 
vil. God is good. God knows both what I want and what 
is beneficial to me, and he can do nothing to harm me. He 
wishes to see us prosperous and happy, and it is consequent- 
ly needless to ask benefits of one who blesses us forever. 
But Kwer is an evil-spirit, who is always anxious to in- 
jure me, and I beseech him daily to avoid my path and leave 
me to the influence of ‘heaven’ alone. You see, therefore, 
that | burn incense to testify that I honor God ; but I pray 
to the Devil for immunity from his wickedness.” 

This, it seems to us, is the rationale of polytheism and 
idolatry wherever religion is the natural, uninspired growth 
of the human understanding. The creed of ignorant na- 
tions, whose language is that of the senses rather than of the 
soul, is symbolised by “graven images.” Men deify ideas ; 
and thus, wants, feelings, passions and abstractions, beam 
from the classic statues of Grecian or Roman temples, or 
grin, in all the distorted horrors of oriental fancy, from the 
idolatrous altars of India. The Parian Marble indica- 
ted Love.in Venus; Wisdom, in Minerva; War,in Mars; 
Pleasure, in Bacchus ; Omnipotence, in Jove. But what 
in one age was the mere type, became in the next, venerable 
or sacred. In another century, the venerated statue or tab- 
let is identified with the sentiment or deity it once repre- 
sented, and, at length, an ignorant posterity bows before the 
image in solemn adoration as in the presence of a holy and 
powerful God. 


Although idolatry was not common in China, until after 
the introduction of Budhism, and long after the death of 
Confucius, yet it had existed even a thousand years before. 
The God Fun, or Budha, “is one person, but has three 
forms,” which are represented by three distinct gilded ima- 
ges. “Budha’s character as a reformer,” says Davis, “is in- 
dicated by the Chinese legend that he aimed at instructing 
men to amend their conduct and practice virtue.’” 

There are five grand precepts or tenets of this idolatry 
which are addressed to the priests and worshippers of Fuh. 
1. Do not kill living creatures. 2. Do not steal. 3. Do 
not marry. 4. Donotlie. 5. Do not drink wine. The 
priests, (or bonzes as they are called in India, and hoshangs, 
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in China,) dwell together in monastic establishments attach- 
ed to their temples ; and, like the mendicant monks of the 
Roman Church, ask alms for the support of their order. 
There are institutions devoted to nuns belonging to this or- 
der, who, like their Christian sisters, live in seclusion, and 
pronounce the vow of eternal chastity. Budha regarded 
contemplation and exemption from worldly cares, as the 
nearest approach to perfect bliss ; and therefore his follow- 
ers pass lives in utter indolence, or beg from door to door, 
as the proper means of maintaining themselves. 

A system of such dangerous tendeney and such extreme 
idleness was, of course, inimical to the welfare of a densely 
populated country where human energy is strained to the 
utmost tension. Laziness is not an element of the political 
economy of China,—nor have the people time to devote 
themselves to the repose of intellectual or spiritual abstrac- 
tions. Budhism, consequently, has not become “a state 
religion,” but was “proscribed as a dangerous heresy.” The 
educated masses would not believe the fables of the religion, 
and the indolent priests could neither persuade them that 
their statues were gods, nor even exercise a permanent or 
extensive influence over an ignorant populace always eager 
for marvels and mysteries.* Yet we do not remember to 
have entered a Chinese house, or seen a Chinese boat, in 
which we did not observe some household image either in 
the principal room, at the threshold, or in some part of his 
skiff, before which we found the incense constantly burning. 

Among the few excursions that foreigners are permitted 
to make about Canton, none is more interesting than that 
to Hor-CuonG-Sze , the great Budhist ‘Temple at Honam, in 
the suburb over the river, opposite the Factories. We crossed 
the stream, with a party, on a pleasant afternoon in October, 
and passing through wood-yards, that lined the dirty cause- 
way in the “immediate neighborhood of the water, we en- 
tered the walls which enclose the groves and gardens of 
these strange Idolaters. We traversed a broad granite pave- 
ment, covering a wide open space, neatly planted and 
kept extremely clean. This led us to the portal of the 
temple, through an avenue of two hundred feet in length. 
Here in a lodge, as the collosal janitors of the holy ground 
and on each side of the passage, are placed two huge statues 
of Chin-ky and Chin-loong, before which vases of polished 


* See Gutzlaff in Davis, Vol. 2, chap. xiii 
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metal are constantly steaming with incense and jos-stick. 
The walls of this adit are covered with votive papers, con- 
taining prayers of the devotees. 

Passing from this portal and its grim custodians, south- 
wardiy by another granite walk, we came to a larger tem- 
ple, occupied by four gigantic images, placed in a sitting 
posture and covered with grotesque painting and gilding. 
On each side of this edifice, east and west, and reached from 
its level by raised walks, are two smaller temples, in which 
are found colosal statues of civil and military heroes, painted 
gilded and carved according to Chinese fancy. 

Retracing our steps from these side edifices, we returned 
to the central temple, and striking off again southwardly 
from its rear, by a flagged walk, we came to the first “Great 
TreMPLE,” erected upon an elevated base, and approached 
by a flight of granite steps. Lacquered pillars set in sockets 
of granite, support the fanciful eaves of the roof, which, 
decorated at its angles with dragons, and covered with 
carved and colored tiles, forms an arcade or portico on all 
sides of the edifice. ‘The temple itself, is of immense size, 
and fills an arear of more than twelve thousand square feet. 
As soon as we entered the portal, the barbaric splendor of 
oriental taste, first manifested itself in all its gorgeousness. 
Lacquered and polished pillars of gold and crimson, covered 
with inscriptions and ornaments, shot up to sustain the 
carved and painted ceiling. Lanterns of horn and glass, 
set in exquisite frames, and hung by silken cords, depended 
from the interlacing web of rafters. Altars adorned with 
lights, vases and flowers, spread out on every side; whilst 
above the chief one, in the centre of the building, rose three 
gigantic statues of Budha, blazing with gold. On both 
sides of the temple, east and west, extended long lines of 
“minor divinities and deified mortals,” before each of whom, 
a tablet is erected descriptive of his merits and virtues. 

Behind this splended edifice, and at the distance of fifty 
feet, there is a closed building of beautiful lattice work, in 
whose centre we found an obelisk of white marble, orna- 
mented with bas-reliefs, surrounded by eases filled with re- 
ligious books. This, we understood, is the library of the la- 
zy brotherhood, but as it was locked to us, not only in doors 
but in language, we proceeded to the Jast temple on the south, 
which, consisting of a centre and two small wings, completes 
the religious portion of the building. Vast, however, as they 
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are, still they are not all, for they constitute only the centre 
of a quadrangle of cloisters, in the monastic cells of which, 
the priests live in idleness and seclusion. ‘These cells all 
open on the square, and are sheltered by projecting roofs. 
The right main wing is occupied by two smaller temples, 
a printing establishment, the domestic offices, and the enor- 
mous “sacred pig's,” which are presented to the brotherhood, 
and fattened until they become huge masses of misshapen 
and immoveable fat. Here, too, we found a row of tailors 
busy over the tatters of the padres. In the left wing are 
the hall of reception, the refectory and kitchens; and 
passage thence leads to the gardens, where the vegetable 
diet of the order is produced, and where the ashes of the 
priests are deposited in jars and vaults, after their bodies 
are burned in the funeral oven. 

It may well be supposed that an establishment like this 
covers many acres with its buildings alone, but, the space 
occupied, must be very great, if we take into account the 
extensive gardens and groves that embower it. In this en- 
closure we first saw the Banyan tree with its long pendu- 
lous branches, which, in Hindostan, descend from the gi- 
gantic trunk and strike root again in the Juxuriant soil. 
The enclosures are full of varied and beautiful trees, whose 
rank, tropical verdure, literally conceals and buries both 
temples and cloisters from the external world. The intense 
silence within these walls, is broken alone by the multitudes 
of birds that, morning and evening, flock to this temple as 
a refuge in which “religion does not permit animal life to 
be injured or destroyed.”* 

After examining the premises very thoroughly, under the 
guidance of one of the bonzes, he intimated that, if we had 
time to spare, he would be giad to have us witness the ves- 
per service which would soon take place. We of course 
accepted the invitation. Soon, from the cool shadows of 
the gardens, and from their quiet groves, we saw the priests 
swarming. with their shaven skulls, care-worn faces and 
ragged habiliments. For a few minutes we lost sight of 
them in their cells; but, when they next appeared, it was 
like the butterfly emerging from the unsightly crysalis. 
Dressed in long copes, like those worn by the Romanists at 


* We are indebte1 to “Wood Sketches,” for a minute renewal of our re- 
eqllections of this temple and its grounds, See page 85. 
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vesper service, and with clasped hands and reverential de- 
meanor, they thronged the vestibule of the “Great Temple,” 
and passed into the edifice to pray before the Triform idol 
above the altar. One of them appeared to be the officiating 
priest for the evening ; and, going up to the feet of the deity, 
he prostrated himself thrice before it. The incense was 
then lighted, and rose in graceful curls around the god. 
Again the brothers knelt, in order, before the image, chaunt- 
ing ina low tone, their evening service, whilst one of them 
timed the ritual, by beating on a stone with a fragment 
of bamboo. All went through the service with sincere 
or simulated devotion, and, when it was over, vanished 
like so many ghosts among the shadows of the embower- 
ing grove. Ina moment all was, again, as still and solemn 
as the tomb. 

No one can visit this establishment and witness its ser- 
vices without being struck with their resemblance to those 
of the Romanists. Their temples and monastic residences 
arealike. ‘The altars, images, decorations, lamps, incense, 
candles, flowers and vases are similar. In secluded life and 
vows of chastity they do not differ. In their oblations, 
dress, demeanour and the counting of their prayers by 
beads they resemble each other. Both prostrate themselves 
before the symbols of their creeds on the altar, and both re- 
peat their orisons in a tongue which is not understood by 
the people ; for the “sacred language” of Budhists is to- 
tally unknown to the Chinese generally, and the priests 
themselves are ignorant of its import, except in those les- 
sons of their liturgy which they have learned by rote.* 

In concluding this sketch of the morals, religion and 
worship of the Chinese, it may not be amiss to remark that 
a fundamental tenet of their system is universal toleration 
of their various oriental sects, and, we believe, that by the 
American treaty with the Empire negotiated in 1844, the 
citizens and subjects of all countries are to enjoy perfect 
liberty, and have every accomodation granted them for the 
establishment of churches, hospitals and cemetaries.t 

* Davis, vol. 2, p. 97, Am. Ed, This language is called the language of 
Fan. It is supposed to be of celestial origin, and its use is said to produce 


miraculous effects, 
+t See Senate Document, No, 67. 2nd. Session of 28th Congress, page 
78. The Chinese have thus granted us by treaty more than the Mexicans. 
In 1696, Gamelli Careri wrote that there were about 200,000 Christians 
in China. In 1810, we find by Marc,’s Map of the Missions that there 
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At the present moment, when the most heart-rending 


scenes of human misery are occurring in Europe, in conse- 
quence of famine, it cannot be uninteresting to turn fora : 
moment to the subject of Cutnese AcricuLture. Every 


one is familiar with the story, that from the remotest anti- 
quity, once in each year, the Sovereign of that Empire de- 
scends from his throne to hold the plough, whilst the Em- 
press plies the loom. ‘This lesson of industry is not with- 
out its political object, and, in a nation, ruled by patriarchal 
sway, may have been quite as “protective a policy” as any 
tariff that the ingenuity of economists could devise. China 


proper, contains about $30,716,360 English acres of ground, 4 
and, it is supposed, that one-half of the land is c capable of 
cultivation, whilst each acre can sustain an individual. If 


such be the facts, we find, that there is arable land in the 
Empire sufficient to sustain 415,000,000 inhabitants, and 
that the census of 1812 by making the number 361,279, 897 
brought it within about 54,000,000 of its utmost capacity of 
internal production.” 

The paternal government has therefore, with a provident 
foresight, always s maintained store houses and depots, whilst 
it taught the people the necescity of careful and economical 
cultivation. By dressing chiefly in cotton and silk, and 
importing the few furs and woollens they consume, a large 
part of the Empire is saved from the waste of grazing, es- 
pecially as their chief animal food is pork. 'The Chinese 
laborer would consider meadows of every kind as lands in 
a state of nature and utterly useless. Their great crops 
therefore are grain. Yor rice,—the great staff of Indian 
life, everything else is sacrificed. They allege that a field 
of grain will yield as much straw for the nourishment of 

cattle as it would have produced of hay, besides taking into 

account the advantage of the cereal product for the suste- 
nance of man, of which they can spare a small portion in 
plentiful seasons, to nomish such beasts of burthen as are 
absolutely required on their farms. 


were in China,—Cochin China, the two Tunkins and Siam, 585,000 Roman 
Catholic natives. Of these 215,000 were in China proper. 

This Oriental Mission of the Roman Catholics, was composed of 3 
bishopricks,—viz: Macao, Peking and Nanking, and seven vicarages ; 
but they employed ten bishops, four coadjutors and forty-three missionaries. 

Of these Clergyman—19 were Frenchmen, 11 Spaniards, 10 Italians and 
3 Portuguese. 

* See Lay, page 29. 
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It is said, upon good authority, that a Chinese agricultu- 
rist would smile if it were intimated that the soils had need 
of rest occasionally, and would be destroyed unless permit- 
ted to lie fallow for a season, or were employed in cultures 
designed only for manures. The result is, that China is 
wrought like a garden, and that no offal is lost that can 
contribute to the minutest improvement of the earth. The 
Chinese soils, in general, are not superior to those of Eu- 
rope, and all the farms, even in the northern provinces, 
yield annually two crops; whilst, it is asserted, that those 
in the south, often produce five in the course of two years, 
without having been permitted to lie fallow for a single sea- 
son during the thousands they have been devoted to the 
purposes of agriculture. ‘he whole country is irrigated 
with the greatest care. A net work of canals laces the Em- 
pire, diffusing water throughout the whole country as in 
the trenches of a garden; and as all the immense trans- 
portation of the nation is conducted on them by the sail and 
oar alone, the innumerable beasts of burthen that consume 
the products of the earth in other countries, are dispensed 
with in China. 

The Chinese do not lose an inch of available ground 
The rocky hills, which in Europe are converted into vine- 
yards, are, by their industry, made productive of grain. 
Pleasure grounds of great extent ; parks for the maintenance 
of deer alone, and waste land devoted to the sports of a dis- 
sipated court or nobility, have no existence in the Empire. 
The small gardens surrounding their country retreats, di- 
versified by useful and beautiful cultures, are the only lux- 
uries of this sort permitted by the national spirit of econo- 
my ; yet, by delightful situations, judiciously improved, and 
by picturesque scenery, they endeavor to compensate, in 
miniature, for those vast domains, which, in other countries, 
are at once the objects of an aristocracy’s pride, and the 
causes of a people’s poverty.* 


We have thus reviewed, with some care, the manners, 
habits, history, social relations, education, government, mo- 
rals, religion, population, and agriculture of this great and 
singular people. ‘THere—stands, and has stood for thou- 

*See Observations on the Manners and Arts of various nations in Af- 


rica and Asia, by M. Le Poivre, late Envoy to Cochin China, and President 
of the Royal Society of Agriculture at Lyons. 1818. pages 82, 83, &c. 
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sands of years,—rooted in the rock of antiquity and support. 
ed by the federal bond of national interests,—this vast con- 
geries of kingdoms consolidated in an Empire, whose count- 
less millions “scarcely knew that China was not the universe 
and their monarch its Sovereign, until the British cannon 
were heard from the towers and pagodas of Nanking, boom- 
ing over the waters of the Yang-tse-kiang. In August, 
1842, from on board the steam frigate Queen, Sir Henry 
Pottinger announced to the subjects of her Britannic Maj- 

esty that he had brought the war to a close, and that a trea- 
ty had been signed with the Chinese Commissioners, the 
chief provisions of which were, that lasting peace and 
friendship were established between the empires ; that Chi- 
na should pay em millions of dollars indemnity ; 
that the ports of Canton, Amoy, Forchonfoo, Ningpo and 
Shanghai, should be thrown open to British merchants ; 

that the island of Hong-Kong, should be ceded in perpe- 
tuity to Britain; thata gene ral amnesty should be proclaim- 
ed; and that correspondence should hereafter be conduct- 
ed upon terms of perfect equality amongst the officers of 
both governments. 

As soon as this treaty had been negotiated, the govern- 
ment of the United States took measures to obtain one from 
the Emperor, by which the safety of our merchants and the 
interests of our trade would be assured and protected. For 
this purpose, Mr. Cushing, accompanied by Mr. Fletcher 
Webster, as the Secretary of Legation, and a respectable 
suite, was dispatched to China. In the meantime the Chi- 
nese, by a separate act of their own, to which Great Britain 
was no party, proceeded to open the five ports to all other na- 
tions, on the same conditions under which they were opened 
to England. This, it seems, was done by an Imperial Proc- 
lamation, and the freedom we enjoy of trade with various 
ports, is, therefore, not attributable as was boastfully alleg- 
ed, to the supplementary treaty negotiated by the British.’ 
The creat result of the China war,—was, that it brought 
the stubborn Empire within the pale of diplomatic nego- 
tiation, and placed it upon the common platform of the 
commercial world. Mr. Cushing unquestionably obtained 
from China, “numerous and important additional conces- 


* See Mr. Cushing’s Despatch No. 93, in the Executive document, be- 
fore referred to,—wherein he discusses this question and settles it clearly 
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sions,” all of which may be found set forth in his despatch- 
es with a distinctness that leaves no one in doubt either as 
to his energy or his determination to lose none of the honors 
due to diplomatic skill. Monsieur de Lagrenée, the French 
Plenipotentiary, arrived at Canton, before our Commission- 
er departed, and engaged at once in the negotiation of a trea- 
ty for the benefit ot France. Portugal, too, “being on the 
spot, immediately stept in and secured to herself by treaty, 
the permanent advantages of the new commercial regula- 
tions.” And, according to the tenor of the various treaties, 
we shall, a/l, enjoy the advantages that are progressively 
secured by negotiations in opening the Empire to the influ- 
ence of foreign commerce apd social intercourse. Thus, at 
length, are “the fundamental anti-commercial principles of 
China,” as they were called by Mr. Adams in 1842, over- 
thrown. ; 

“CoMMERCE,’ —Said this venerable statesmen,—“is among 
the national rights and duties of men; and, if of indivi- 
duals, still more of communities. 


“The moral obligation of commercial intercourse between nations 
is founded exclusively, upon the Christian precept—to love your 
neighbor as yourself. With this principle, you cannot refuse com- 
mercial intercourse with your neighbor. 

“But China admits no obligation to hold such intercourse with oth- 
ers. It utterly denies the equality of other nations with itself—and 
even their independence. It holds itself to be the centre of the terra- 
queous globe, equal to the heavenly host; and al! other nations, with 
whom it has any relations, political or commercial, as outside, tribu- 
tary barbarians, reverently submissive to the will of its despotic 
chief, 

“It is time that this enormous outrage upon the rights of human 
nature, and upon the first principles of the rights of nations should 
cease. These principles of the Chinese Empire, too long connived at 
and truckled to, by the mightiest Christian nations of the civilized 
world, have at length been brought into conflict with the principles 
and the power of the British Empire; and I cannot forbear to ex- 
press the hope, that the British after taking the Jead in the abolition 
of the African slave trade, and of slavery, and of the still more de- 
grading tribute to the Barbary Mahometans, will extend her liberat- 
ing arm to the farthest bounds of Asia, and at the close of the contest. 
insist upon concluding the peace on terms of perfect equality with the 
Chinese Empire, so that the future commerce shall be carried on upon 
terms of equality and reciprocity between the two communities. 

“This is the true, and I apprehend, the only question at issue be 
tween the government and nation of Great Britain and China.”* 


* Lecture of John Quincy Adams on the China Question, in 1541. 
5 VOL. X1I.— No. 23. 
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The aspiration of Mr. Adams has been gratified. Queen 
Victoria, in communicating the Chinese treaty to Parlia- 
ment, deelared that “throughout her negotiations with the 
government of China, she had uniformly disclaimed the 
wish for any exclusive advantages ; and that it was her de- 
sire that equal favor should be ‘shown to the industry and 
commercial enterprise of other nations.” But no foreign 
minister has yet been permitted to visit the Sovereign at Pe- 
king, nor have our people been allowed to penetrate the Em- 
pire. Repulsive, abstract, and taughty,—its policy is still 
to look down on the world. Its feet and its hands are in- 
deed advanced to receive our salutations; but the skill of 
diplomacy, we fear, has not yet touched the heart of that 
gigantic nation, which beats as calmly as if war had never 
excited its pulse, and as coldly for foreigners as it did be- 
fore they had polluted the soil of the “Flowery land.” 

A government which develops the human mind, and, at 
the same time, is enduring in its character, may not always 
be the best, so far as freedom is concerned, yet it must ever 
command our respectful attention. That curious feature of 
the Chinese system, by which alterations and improvements 
were prevented, of course, blighted liberty in its bud. Yet 
we behold, in this vast empire, the remarkable spectacle of 
an apparently perfect balance between physical and intellec- 
tual progress—a counterpoise between the mind and the 
mechanical powers—which seems to preserve the nation 
both in political union and social prosperity. Whilst taste 
and learning characterize a large proportion of the people, 
and afford them the means of reaching the highest posts of 
state,—thrift and industry, mark, quite as distinctly, the 
subordinate classes of the Empire. Wealth, alone, has had 
a limited influence. 

We have seen that China, is, in all probability, the only 
nation whose intellect has not received an impetus from Rab- 
binical or Christian learning, and yet that a system of pure 
morals was founded whilst Pythagoras was living in the 
West and long before the birth of Christ. Christianity 
itself, within the nineteen centuries of its existence, has 
been divided and almost desecrated by the bitterness of sec- 
tarianism. Judaism has been nearly expunged from the 
Kast, and the children of Israel are still wanderers. The 
civil government and the ethical principles of Egypt, Greece, 
Rome, Germany and Britain, the Saracenic Empire, and the 
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Sclavonic races, have not only undergone one, but, a multi- 
tude of transformations during this period. Yet, amidst 
all these national vicissitudes,—amidst all these downfalls 
of dynasties, dogmas, sects and systetns,—China has held 
the even tenor of her way, scarcely modified by the Tartar 
conquest, and true to the morals which were taught by her 
deified sage in the dawn of her civilization. 

There is something unspeakably grand in this perma- 
nence. It conveys a lesson of development and economy 
from which, even the sages of the West, may, perhaps, de- 
rive instruction. When we become more familar with the 
Chinese institutions, by improved channels of intercourse 
and a more intimate acquaintance with the national lan- 
guage and literature, we may, probably, be enabled to appre- 
ciate fully the causes of this singular condition of things. 
But, until then, we must content ourselves with the glimpses 
of this magnificent Empire, which the works of travellers, 
antiquarians and philologists at present afford us. 


B. M. 


Art. I1.— The Miscellaneous Works and Remains of the 
Rev. Rosperr Harr, with a Memoir of his Life, by 
Ovcintuus Grecory, L.L.D.: and a Critical Estimate 
of his Character and Writings, by Joun Foster. 
London. 1846. 


Tue permanent interest felt in the character and elo- 
quence of Robert Hall, is a satisfactory proof of his extra- 
ordinary merits as a man of intellect. Solarge a proportion 
of the popularity of great men is derived from accidental 
circumstances, that it is really refreshing to turn from such 
transient distinctions to those instances of true worth, which, 
on the foundation of principle, inherit immortality. There 
was little in the fame of Robert Hall, while he lived, that 
resulted from fortunate coincidences. Had he been a min- 
ister of the Established Church of his country, he would 
doubtless have enjoyed its preferments and reaped the honors 
awarded to superior talents. Associated all his life with 
nonconformists, he not only had to overcome the usual 
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difficulties in the way of advancement to exalted distinction, 
but he had also to surmount the barriers, which, in England, 
are raised by party-prejudice and state-patronage against all 
who are identified with the dissenters. Amid these formi- 
dable obstacles, he made his way to the first rank of pulpit- 
greatness. His position remains unchanged. Now, that 
death has put him beyond the reach of earthly mutation, 
we may safely say, that his pretensions are not likely to be 
assailed. 

The principles which constitute dissent in England, are 
principles which are calculated to quicken intellect and 
excite genius. Its advocates have had a long and severe 
conflict with the supporters of oppressive institutions. Its 
measures have sprung from the spirit of progressive liberty. 
Its doctrines have been drawn from the nature of man and 
the adaptation of Christianity to his condition; they have 
been dictated by the necessities of civilization ; and conse- 
quently, they have appealed to whatever is noble in the 
constitution of humanity, and to all that is significant in 
the tokens of Providence. Such principles are obviously 
fitted to awaken profound thought and generous enthusiasm. 
Whoever resigns himself to them in the strong love of a 
devoted heart, can retain no sympathy with low and selfish 
objects, but he must enter on a sphere, where, in the blended 
communion of patriotism, philanthropy and piety, he may 
feel his strongest powers taxed to render appropriate service 
to so worthy a cause. The history of dissenters in Eng- 
land exemplifies the correctness of these observations. 
Among them have been found the most eminent advocates 
of freedom and the most zealous promoters of social progress. 
The peculiarities of their doctrines have preserved them 
from that blind adherence to antiquated institutions and 
hereditary usages, which is often so inimical to national 
improvement; and at the same time, secured them a stand- 
ing-point from which they could readily move forward in 
furtherance of important measures. We need only allude 
to the names of Baxter, Bunyan, Watts, Doddridge, Priestly, 
Hall and Foster, in illustration of the rare talents and rarer 
virtues, that have characterized the dissenting community 
of England. The organization and operation of such a 
party must be regarded as a fortunate thing for the welfare 
of that nation, for in its absence, power and prerogative 
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would have been more firmly and safely enthroned above 
the reach of the pe ople. 

Various points of controversial interest have arisen during 
the existence of dissent in England, but all of them have 
proceeded from those avowed principles which constitute 
the creeds of antagonistic parties. ‘The same leading sen- 
timents have been incorporated into every collision and 
struggle. Whether the opposing elements have been exci- 
ted by Laud or Whitgift; whether Uniformity or Test acts ; 
whether reform or education bills, have drawn out the com- 
batants, the main issues have been associated in their bearing 
upon civil and religious liberty, difiering only in the degrees 
of that relation. If ~ dogma of Apostolical Succession— 
a dogma that appears to have had but little attraction for 
the original reformers, cad which has been upheld for rea- 
sons as changeable as the times and circumstances of its 
supporters—seems to be an exception to the above remark, 
we have but to say, that its philosophy involves, in its forms 
and applications, the same rudimental doctrines of freedom 
and progress which have so widely separated the great 
parties of England. Antiquity, tradition, and strongly- 
consolidated authority, have been the prominent features of 
that policy which has been destined to such ceaseless war- 
fare. Of the wonderful power of genius, of the vast resour- 
ces of learning, of all the subsidiary instruments of tremen- 
dous agitation, that have been put into requisition and em- 
ployed with so much tact and skill during the history of 
this eventful struggle, we need not now speak. Sufficient 
for our purpose is the indubitable fact, that no conflict of 
mind, upon the arena of politics and religion, has ever 
developed talent, wit and erudition in any way comparable 
to it. If the polemical literature of England were to suffer 
an oblivion of this department of its treasures, the choicest 
specimens of historical investigation and sublime eloquence 
would perish with it. It was here that Milton showed the 
greatness of a mind, — capable of realizing and express- 
ing the magnifice nce oO bee try and the lo; gic and de »pth of 
prose, It was here that hillingworth, Hooker and King 
displayed a profundity a has furnished succeeding wri- 
ters with so large a portion of those materials which they 
have used in this engrossing discussion. Such a contro- 
versy could only have occurred under peculiar circum- 
stances. Serious evils are doubtless connected with a union 
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of church and state, but nevertheless, we are at least indebted 
to it for the most valuable efforts that have ever been made 
in behalf of human rights. The relation of civil and reli- 
gious liberty to each other, the plans of Providence for the 
advancement of our race in knowledge, virtue and power, 
the true position of man in the midst of the wonders of 
creation and redemption, the inviolable sanctity of certain 
paramount principles and the sure defeat of all opposing 
elements, no matter by what name called or by what ener- 
gies sustained, have all been brought under review and 
examination in consequence of this artificial and pernicious 
association. ‘The adverse influences have frequently been 
overruled for good, and truth has shone out from the gloom 
that threatened to obscure its splendors. We consider the 
position of these two prominent interests of England as hav- 
ing contributed, more than all other causes, to the develop- 
ment of the cardinal doctrines of Christian politics and to the 
preparation of society for acknowledging and obeying them. 
No man can deny the bearing of these questions on our 
own revolution, and our deep obligations to English writers 
for some of the distinguishing features of our wise and 
happy polity. The main benefit of this long-protracted 
conflict has been to divert the intelligent mind of progressive 
states into useful channels of thought, and to afford invalu- 
able hints for prudent statesmen to elaborate and apply. If 
England and America be excepted, how much has the world 
yet accomplished as to the real conception and just embodi- 
ment of Christian freedom? Let it be thankfully admitted, 
that other nations have reared eloquent defenders of the 
rights of man, but it is yet a painful fact, that the most of 
them have treated the subject more in its earthly aspects and 
conventional arrangements, than in the light of divine reve- 
lation and eternal wisdom. It is the spirit of religion that 
confers such inestimable grandeur on humanity, that places 
it apart from human interference in the essential laws of 
its condition, and allies it with whatever isawful and affect- 
ing in the sovereignty of Jehovah. ‘The sublime mysteries 
of redemption consecrate it; and ere a profane hand can 
assail its divinely-granted gifts, that hand must be lifted 
against the Redeemer of mankind. If the political princi- 
ples of Christianity are not formally reduced to system in 
the New ‘Testament, they are nevertheless presented in so 
cjear and taagible a manner as to impress their authority 
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upon us. The fundamental facts are interwoven with all 
its announcements. However wide the scope through which 
its higher disclosures lead the intellect, it is not at the ex- 
pense of earthly interests. The glories of immortality are 
never permitted to obscure the present welfare of mankind, 
for Christianity constantly aims at unity in its operations 
and seeks to render our worldly condition a type of heaven. 
Its sentiments, plans and objects are harmonious and uni- 
form, whe ther they have respect to time or eternity. The 
seal of its divinity is equally apparent in each connection. 
If, as we realize its declarations of future exaltation, its 
promises of moral blessedness and social communion in the 
midst of angelic circles and before the throne of Jehovah, 
we feel its heavenly spirit, and rest assured that such lan- 
guage could only have proceeded from the supreme source 
of all truth and knowledge,—we experience no disturbance 
of these impressions when we retire from scenes so magnifi- 
cent, and hold converse with it on the humbler ground of 
temporal happiness. A provision is thus made for divine 
guidance in all our social organizations ; and hence, civili- 
zation, if properly received, may proceed in its various 
stages of improvement, under the sanction and support of 
immutable and perfect wisdom. We have to regret that the 
political doctrines of Christianity are so feebly appreciated, 
but yet, we may rejoice that so much has been effected, 
especially by the literature of English dissenters, to place 
them before the notice of the world. 

A knowledge of this great political and spiritual contro- 
versy is necessary to understand and estimate the position 
of Robert Hall among the leading men of his age and coun- 
try. Contemplating Christianity as a restorative system, 
and cherishing full confidence in its ability to remedy the 
serious evils of our present condition, he advocated such 
political measures as seemed to his discerning mind to be 
calculated to carry out the purposes of Providence in the 
bestowment of this mighty influence. His discussions of 
these subjects are marked by all those attributes of intellect 
for which he was so justly distinguished. If, in our dav, 
they have not the charm of novelty, it should be 1»emembered 
that sentiments, which are now as current as every-day 
axioms, had then to be established by argument and con- 
firmed by illustration. The lapse of twenty-five years has 
relieved the liberal statesman of the necessity of proving 
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certain points of political science; history has afforded a 
demonstration from which none can appeal. Such a work 
as “Christianity consistent with a love of Freedom” would 
be now a work of supererogation. Republicanism has 
established its identity with religion. It has been shown 
that piety and liberty are sympathetic. The individual 
man may be enslaved and yet his religious character be 
formed ; but whenever nations are imbued with the spirit 
of genuine Christianity, principles are implanted and im- 
pulses awakened, that cannot tolerate bondage. The laws 
of Christianity, in their adaptation to national existence, 
security and prosperity, then come into active exercise, 
their obligation and force are perceived, their strength felt, 
their rewards recognized, and consequently, the alternative 
is presented of triumph or defeat. ‘I'he political doctrines 
of Robert Hall and his associates cannot be charged with 
enthusiasm. The phantoms of ultra-democracy did not 
delude them. If, indeed, in the earlier stages of the French 
Revolution they were too sanguine in their hopes of its 
results, it was not the fault of their sentiments, but the effect 
of circumstances, for no man could then foresee the course 
that this wonderful movement would take. The disturbing 
agencies at work could not be reduced to mathematical 
computation. One thing was sufficiently palpable—the 
execrable tyranny of the old government—and all else was 
in vague uncertainty. Such a state of affairs had never 
been known. Such an amount of intelligence, activity, 
passion and heroism had never before been called into play. 
The thoughtful man was without parallel cases to direct 
his decisions. The liberal man was left to his own cherished 
theories. The hopeful man was resigned to his imagination. 
W here there was religious sentiment, that sentiment ‘believed 
as it had warrant to believe, that men would not be so insane 
as to discard all ideas of God and Providence and attempt 
to seize the sceptre of the universe. Where there was the 
true philanthropy of republican feeling, that feeling inspired 
the expectation that moderation, justice and humanity would 
characterize a struggle which a long series of criminal op- 
pressions had excited. If the sequel disappointed the friends 
of freedom and humanity, we are not surprised at it, for 
where zeal becomes fury, and passion is converted into vio- 
lence, the tremendous energies of man cannot be measured 
by finite minds. The hidden power of the volcano is not 





more beyond our comprehension than such an outbreak of 
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popular vindictiveness. It is the province of Him alone, 
who is enthroned above the whirlwind and the storm, to 
see the progress and end of these terrible convulsions. The 
opponents of Hall and other liberal writers in England, 
have been eager to turn the events of the French Revolution 
against the doctrines of republicanism. Allison, in his 
recent history of Europe, is an instance of this mode of 
argument. Such a want of-moral and historical honesty 
is seldom exhibited except in cases where legitimate argu- 
ment and illustration utterly fail. If principles are to be 
held responsible for all the accidental circumstances that 
vice and ambition may gather around them, where can man 
find any thing on which he may lean with the confidence 
of truth and the comfort of hope? The dreadful excesses 
of that conflict are not chargeable to political sentiments, 
but to causes that lie without the sphere of creeds and sys- 
tems. As well might the drift-wood and scum of a flooded 
river be called a portion of the river itself, as those enormi- 
ties be blended with the doctrines of republican liberty. 
Such writers have a singular enigma to solve, and that is 
to determine how it has happened, if their hypothesis be 
just, that the leaven of democratic freedom has continued 
to operate with unvarying uniformity in the most educated 
and refined nations of the earth. Like the unfortunate vic- 
tims of a diseased fancy, they have proclaimed that they 
have seen frightful ghosts, dripping with the blood of mur- 
dered innocence and waving their hands towards Paris and 
Lyons; but when we have gone abroad with them and 
breathlessly waited to witness the ghastly spectres, we have 
shared the common lot of invited parties on such occasions, 
and returned as we went. We can think of Christianity 
without recurring to the horrors of the Inquisition. We 
can think of republicanism without the images of children’s 
ears in the caps of soldiers and long-boats loaded with cap- 
tives, sinking in rivers. If Allison and his class of authors 
are less fortunate, we can only say, that there are other 
specimens of “morbid anatomy” than those found within 
the walls of medical universities. 

Our main business is with Robert Hall as a Preacher. 
We have allotted the opening part of our observations to 
his more general history, so as to have a better opportu- 
nity to consider, witout the disturbance of less agreeable 
thoughts, his remarkable merits as a pulpit orator. ‘T'o trace 
the moulding power of Christianity in the case of Robert 
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Hall is no difficult task. His natural character is distinctly 
marked in all the memorials we have of him. ‘The high 
sense of intellectual independency, with its attendant rest- 
lessness under human authority; the dogmatic tendencies 
of his mind, and yet, his comparative freedom from rigid 
obstinacy ; the strength of his passions and their auxiliary 
relation to all his great mental efforts; the capacity for si- 
multapeous excitement in his reason, imagination and sen- 
sibilities ; the animal vigor, which he could command un- 
der circumstances that demanded it, and the facility with 
which even severe nervous disease could be made to sub- 
serve his powerful exertions,—stand forth prominently in 
all the portraitures of his nature. Whenever we summon 
these aspects of his constitution before us, and realize the 
vehement energies contained therein, we instinctively con- 
clude, that Christianity will be required to exert its full de- 
gree of ordinary influence to render sucha man useful and 
honorable to its cause. A mind so formed will have more 
than usual difficulty in consigning itself to divine truth. 
The corruptions of sin are common to us all, but there are 
peculiarities of temperament, idiosyncracies of nature, that 
put special obstacles in the path of certain individuals, and 
often test their integrity of purpose and earnestness of feel- 
ing, ere they can reach the foundation of gospel doctrine. 
We know of nothing more profitable, than to watch the 
gradual development of germinal sentiments in such minds, 
to mark the oft-recurring strife, to see every doctrine of re- 
ligion undergoing careful analysis, to observe the conflict of 
doubt and faith, and finally to witness the triumphant de- 
liverance and firm enthronement upon the rock of ages. If 
the genius of Bunyan had described an experience like this, 
we may suppose, that an imagination always prone to intro- 
duce malignant spirits into the midst of all spiritual strug- 
gles, would have found here, the amplest field for its arts of 
imagery. It is no part of philosophy to decry these conjec- 
tures. Revelation has taught us, that heaven and hell are 
engaged in fierce warfare over man, and that he walks 
amid mysteries as solemn as they are sublime. If our in- 
ward conflicts could be seen in the light of eternity, what 
intense interest would hang around them? Such agonies 
work out the deep problems of spiritual life. Noble resolu- 
tions, indomitable will, heroic passions, glorious hopes, are 
born from them. <A great mind must pass through them. 
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It can only learn there, its highest and holiest lessons. If 
the Redeetner must retire into the desert and undergo the 
wastings of long-continued hunger, if Satan must be per- 
mitted to assail iis perfect nature sand offer the inducements 
of fame and pleasure, surely, none may expect to be exempt- 
ed from the severe ordeal. Men, on whom the hand of Pro- 
vidence is laid for the execution of a mighty task, are des- 
tined to this fiery trial ; and if faithfu! to truth and purity, 
they are led forth from it, with the advantages of an experi- 
ence that serves to illuminate a thousand otherwise obscure 
facts. ‘The mind of Robert Hall had to wrestle with doubts 
and fears, but who can fail to perceive the benefit in sub- 
sequent history? A discerning man can trace in his most 
celebrated efforts, the effect of this severe training. The 
doctrinal portions of Christianity, on which, he expended 
such skill in argument and resource in illustration, are the 
same portions, on which, his reason was put to the rack, 
and from which it was at last delivered with singular good 
fortune to himself and admirers. Robert Hall knew the 
gulf that had threatened him. Confident of his strength, 
he had ventured near enough to its dark sides to hear ‘the 
roar of the troubled waters and feel the earth tremble be- 
neath him. A gracious deliverance had been granted him, 
and ever afterwards, the memory of that escape was fresh 
within his heart. It animated his sublimest eloquence. It 
endeared the precious volume of inspiration to his devout 
affections. That “anchor” was then “cast within the veil,” 
which was to hold his mind with constant firmness to the 
doctrines of evangelical religion. ‘That hope was then se- 
cured, which, in all coming life, was to shed a serene light 
upon his footsteps and guide him safely to the world of un- 
hallowed blissfulness. No man, in our opinion, ever dis- 
played more judgment in the defence of the cardinal doc- 
trines of Christianity, than Robert Halj, and we cannot but 
conclude, that the bitter experience of his own turbulent 
bosom, as it heaved under the tempest which agitated it, 
gave a vividness to his conceptions and an earnestness to 
his emotions, that powerfully aided him in these masterly 
efforts. Numerous exemplifications of this same law of per- 
sonal experience in its relations to profound intellectual ex- 
ertions, will present themselves to the reader. How large 
a proportion of Baxter’s writings are the faithful reflex of 
his own internal life? How many of the alarming visions, 
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that crowd the pages of immortal John Bunyan, startled 
his conscience and quickened his fears ’ere the dark walls 
of the prison frowned around him? ‘The poetry of Watts 
and Charles Wesley, who unquestionably produced the 
finest devotional strains of English literature, is in frequent 
instances, the picture Of their own anxieties and sorrows, 
hopes and raptures. We errin supposing, that such things 
are confined to men of ardent zeal but inferior attainments. 
Christmas Evans, the most astonishing case of native Welch 
oratory, doubtless drew the materials of eloquence from the 
resources of his own history. Other illustrations of a simi- 
lar kind might be given. But facts prove, that the highest 
order of minds are not less indebted to this source for the 
secret of their success, so far as mere human agency is con- 
cerned. Noone will charge Jonathan Edwards with enthu- 
siasm, and yet, he gave a clear testimony on this subject. 
Above every other example, we may point to Whitfield as 
a confirmation of the truth of these remarks. If tradition 
and history are not in egregious error, he possessed and em- 
ployed unrivalled powers of histrionic eloquence, transferring 
his quick sensibilities at any moment into the thousand 
hearts that beat around him, and unsealing the fountain of 
tears as easily as he could lay his hand upon his own bo- 
som, converting every incident into the elements of orato- 
rical impression, and borrowing images from the transient 
thunder-cloud, to arouse the dormant susceptibilities of his 
audiences. ‘I'he boy of the Jun Bar-room was not forgotten 
in all these expressions of fancy and bursts of passion. His 
own tears and tribulations for the sake of Christ, his Lord 
and Master, were abiding reminiscences with him, and they 
communicated a vitality and brilliancy to his public minis- 
trations, that secured him sympathy in every case, where 
guilt had ever trembled at the thought of retribution, or pen- 
itence wept in the hope of pardon. We believe, that no 
man can preach the gospel as it ought to be preached, un- 
less he has participated in its deepest anxieties and rejoiced 
in its liveliest consolations. Its true knowledge is empha- 
tically the acquirement of the heart. Reason may defend 
the outposts of Christianity, and imagination portray its ge- 
neral doctrines, and yet the ideal of the ministry never be 
realized. Learning cannot bestow it. Imitation cannot 
copy it. Forms cannot seize it. Genius cannot embrace 
it. If one and all of them seek it, the beauty may enchant, 
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but it will be afar off, and the sublimity may excite, but it 
will tower amid altitudes that defy approach. The clearest 
insight, the most resistless logic, the purest sentiment and 
tenderest pathos belong to the heart, and Jehovah has been 
pleased to constitute its Janguage, moulded by his truth 
and sanctified by his grace, the effective language of minis- 
terial appeal. We have not a full detail of the religious 
experience of Robert Hall, but enough is known to convince 
us, that the vital spirit of Christianity deeply imbued his 
whole nature. ‘There may readily be detected in his pro- 
ductions, the strong assaurance of the great certainties of 
Christianity and the repose of his soul on them, such as a 
mere intellectual demonstration of the divinity of the sys- 
tem never produced. ‘The style of his address is too plain 
and pungent for the cold reasoner. Where there is such a 
freshness as to add the attractions of novelty to familiar 
doctrines; where there is such a warmth as to make the 
truth pulsate through you ; where the texts of scripture as 
quoted from time to time create no interruption in the 
speaker’s train of thought, we cannot but feel that his ut- 
terances are those of experimental wisdom. We consider 
this confidence essential to the enjoyment of pulpit minis- 
trations. The most unlettered hearer demands the evidences 
of it. Robert Hall did not fail to give this impression. 
The individual experience of the man animated his efforts 
and challenged the respect of his auditors; and now that 
his voice is silent, the throbbings of his pious breast take us 
into communion with him, as we peruse the admirable vol- 
umes before us. Such indeed are the conditions of all pro- 
found sympathy, but peculiarly are they applicable to him 
who represents the most momentous interests of the universe 
and invites us to the fellowship of heaven. 

The power of the pulpit to educate the mind of the 
preacher to the most appropriate and affecting methods of 
delivering divine truth, is much greater than is usually sup- 
posed, and it should therefore be taken into the account, 
whenever we design to set an estimate on the merits of min- 
isterial talent. If the preacher of salvation be a sincere 
and godly man, his position in the pulpit will open his heart 
to varied influences, all calculated to stimulate his thoughts 
and arouse his feelings. ‘The subjects of discussion are 
particularly fitted to furnish the elements of eloquence, for 
they are facts, not speculations, and the form of their exhi- 
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bition commands the most reverential attention. Such an 
acknowledgement of the importance of Christianity as the 
faithful preacher renders to it, cannot be made without plac- 
ing him in an attitude to collect and employ the materials of 
sublime and heart-moving eloquence. The mysteries of 
life disappear before its simple declarations of duty. A sig- 
nificancy as awful as precious is given to present existence. 
Whenever immortality is unfolded, it is an immortality that 
- is inseparably and immediately identified with our personal 
consciousness, with what we are, with the thousand reflec- 
tions and feelings that form the inward history of man, so 
that its issues are chiefly the prolongation of all which now 
constitutes experience. ‘The types of heaven and hell are 
thus brought out before every man. ‘They are a part of his 
nature. ‘They press themselves on his consideration, and 
by oneness with him, call for profound meditation. The 
truths of Christianity thoroughly realized, and every mo 
ment of time is burdened with responsibilities, every action 
is full of interest, and every circunistance is an event in the 
progress of an immortality already begun. If the preacher 
were dependent upon these abstract moral facts alone, we 
might even then expect the charm of eloquence to charac- 
terize a theme so sacred and a work so glorious. But addi- 
tional influences are superadded to them. ‘The wonders of 
Providence are associated with these doctrines, and the gran- 
deur of creation is put in subserviency to them. Angel- 
forms flit over every scene of redemption. Malignant spir- 
its urge their way from “blackness and darkness” to patti- 
cipate in the mighty wrestle, which shall eventuate in the 
exaltation or ruin of every individual of our race. Wherever 
there are gentle forms of beauty or awful forms of terror, 
wherever there are tokens of power or love, wherever the 
Godhead is revealed in stern majesty or affectionate tender- 
ness, there the pulpit finds an auxiliary. Above all these 
secondary assistances, stands the doctrine of spiritual influ- 
ence as derived from the Holy Ghost, the benevolent agent 
who superintends the practical operations of Christianity. 
Pledged by the promise of Jehovah and the parting bene- 
diction of the Son, it offers its constant aid to attend the 
truth and make it efficacious for human redemption. It 
sustailis also a personal relation to him, whose office it is to 
proclaim the will of heaven. ‘T’o explain to him the deep 
things of God, to put his intellect in a position to receive 
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and enjoy celestial wisdom, and to purify his affections, is 
its province, so that in its bestowment, there is furnished 
“the man of God” all that is requisite for the successful 
discharge of his duty. 

If the pulpit be thus provided with those influences, 
which are adapted to train the mind of the preacher for his 
work, and exalt him beyond the reach of that earthliness, 
which would give a merely professional aspect to it, we re- 
cognize in it an institution capable of achieving incaleula- 
ble good for society. We can trace its discipline in the his- 
tory of Robert Hall. The confidence of youthful pride 
was soon checked, the favorite weapons of wit and sarcasm 
were laid aside for more private occasions, and to the dig- 
nity and utility of his office, were consecrated all his pow- 
ers. It was not to Robert Hall, an arena for intellectual 
championship. It was not to him, a place to seek prefer- 
ment and distinction. The symbols of God’s presence 
juivered over it and he trembled beneath them. Great as 
his efforts were, we are never reminded in them of a candi- 
date for popular favor ; the vastness of the Christian theme 
rbsorbs all minor considerations and concentrates all reflec- 
tion and passion upon itself. The resources of his learning 
are not obtruded upon your notice, and the extraordinary 
facility with which he moves from point to point in the 
process of argument, is so well managed as to keep all ideas 
f mode and mannerism far from you. Oratory has its 
tactics as well as war. Happy the man, that can obscure 
them in the lustre of his subject, and happier still the 
preacher of the gospel, who needs no art to conceal art, but 
in the consciousness of sincere, hamble-heartedness, resigns 
himself to the august theme and rejoices to be lost in it. 
The chief excellency of pulpit-ministration to our mind 
is the ability to introduce divine » truth into direct contact 
with the consciences and sensibilities of hearers. To ac- 
quire such a habit is no small undertaking to a preacher. 
The conditions of suecess in it vary ~ different persons, 
but wherever it is realized, there must be an oblivion of all 
selfishness. 

The mind of Robert Hall was admirably adapted to the 
severe labors of pulpit-life. All its faculties were fairly 
developed and well proportioned. ‘The result of this happy 
union was that strong common sense which marks his per- 
formances. Where he had to encounter mysteries, he knew 
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the boundary over which finite intelligence could not pass, 
and pausing before it he could devoutly adore the inscruta- 

le wisdom of God. 'The salient points of heresy were 
promptly perceived and earnestly attacked. Whenever he 
lays out his strength upon a subject, it is sure to be properly 
bestowed, and hence, he always manages to maintain due 
correspondency between effortand end. The argumentative 
power was exceedingly vigorous and acute. Though he 
did not often observe the formal rules of logic, yet his rea- 
soning was exceedingly close and connected, It had no 
artificial restraints. Like the celebrated Grecian orator, he 
avoided all stiffness of method in the elaboration of an 
argument, proceeding both silently and gracefully from step 
to step, and gathering energy as he advanced, until the lumi- 
nous conclusion revealed itself fully. The charms of rhetori- 
cai elegance accompanied every process of demonstration. 
Classical beauty seems never to have been sought, and yet 
it adorns all his productions. Imagination was always 
judiciously used. We never heard of but one critic who 
could find any thing on this score to charge against him, 
and that was of such trifling importance as to expose the 
originator to more censure than his subject. Imagination 
did not assume the poetic cast in his mind. It was not fond 
of minuteness. It could not apparently reconcile itself to 
detail. A striking resemblance announced—a broad con- 
trast stated—a momentary glance given—a brilliant flash, 
that quickly summoned some striking object before you and 
ieft it for leisure admiration—and the bolder offices of ima- 
gination were discharged and the ordinary flow of deep 
thought restored. It never overwhelms you. There is no 
set strain of sublimity. There is no pomp of imagery. 
It comes with the thenie and blends with its sentiments. The 
raptures of faith utter it with perfect naturalness, and the 
exuitation of hope consummates it without the remotest 
suspicion of enthusiasm. ‘The rare medium between exu- 
berance and deficiency is faithfully observed, so that whiie 
you rejoice that there is nothing less, you can hardly wish 
for anything more. We regard such a mind as eminently 
fitted, under divine influence, to unfold and apply the solemn 
doctrines of revelation. It is not apt to be misled by specu- 
lation, nor to put overweening confidence in its abilities. 
It has no eccentricities to gratify. Subdued into holy reve- 
rence and calmed into heavenly peace, it maintains a devout 
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attitude in all its exercises, and displays a majesty that a 
serene spirit only can realize. 

A striking feature in the mind of Hall is its power of 
transition from extraordinary to ordinary themes of thought. 
Few men have equalled him in this respect. Whatever 
subject engaged his attention, its resources of sentiment and 
illustration were sure to be developed, and that too, in the 
most appropriate and impressive manner. If gres tess of 
intellect is to be measured by adaptation of argument and 
imagery to the topic under consideration, he was assuredly 
great; for he was capable of investing the most familiar 
objects as well as the most rare, with the interest of genius. 
Where sublimity and grande ur are, as in some instances, 
necessarily involved in peculiar modes of thought, it does 
not require remarkable talents to bring them forth and set 
them in a strong light. The true dignity of genius shows 
itself in trains of reflection that are common to all minds, 
by exhibiting them in new and attractive forms, by present- 
ing them in imposing associations, and giving them a deeper 
and more permanent hold upon our affections. It is so in 
all poetry. It is so in all eloquence. The pulpit-mind 
particularly needs this sort of constitution, as its province 
is to deal with facts that are always recurring to a meditative 
intellect. In noother way can it be conformed to the model 
of inspiration. Whoever analyzes the style of our sacred 
records will not fail to see how fully all departments of reli- 
gious truth are sustained. It is not merely in the deserip- 
tions of the transfiguration on T'abor, and the resurrection 
from the garden-tomb, that its majesty appears. Any reader 
may pass from the narrative of some mighty miracle to the 
portraiture of simple home-life, and yet experience no inter- 
ruption in the elevated flow of his feelings. ‘The glory of 
eternity and the humble events of time are placed side by 
side, but so far fiom any literary incongruity appearing in 
their position, they are rendered subservient to the same 
intellectual and moral ends. Though no human intellect, 
limited to its own faculties, can hope to realize any high 
degree of this excellence, yet it may be imitated and adopted 
in its exhibitions of spiritual doctrine. The laws of thought 
are rigidly observed in these supernatural announcements 
of truth, and consequently, they form a just standard of 
taste. If the “cloven tongues like as of fire” descend no 
more, the splendor of imagination and warmth of passion 
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may be displayed. We know of no mind better fitted than 
Robert Hall’s to give an intellectual embodiment to the 
principles of Christianity, Men may differ as to the impor- 
tance and utility of such exhibitions of the Gospel, but in 
our judgment they may be made the media of divine influ- 
ence in a pre eminent manner. The same objections that 
are usually presented against them may be urged against 
any form of mind, and hence it should be remembered 
that the difficulty does not exist in the relation of talent to 
piety, but in the subjugation of all intellect to the grace of 
God. Genius cavnot change the heart, but is it therefore to 
be despised? Let the necessity of omnipotent aid be ac- 
knowledged, but still human instruments are not to be 
rejected. The eloquence of the pulpit cannot effect salva 
tion, but it may place men in the way tobe saved. It can- 
not wield the power of the throne, but it may draw the 
rebellious spirit within the range of its divine influence. 
The ordinations of God should be duly regarded in this 
question: if he has been pleased to appoint mind to the 
office of representing the wonders of his truth, we should 
fee! that its noblest gifts ought to be devoted to such a task 

The philosophic reader of Robert Hall’s Discourses is im- 
pressed with the remarkable harmony pervading them, and 
he is often embarrassed as to what attribute of his fine mind 
should be most admired. Above all modern preachers, he 
seems to have realized the happy art both of commanding 
great resources of thought and employing ti em to the best 
advantage. Language was a prompt and obedient servant 
to him. Ilis imagery was always suitable. <A bold idea 
was certain of a bold position. Every combination of argu- 
ment and illustration was fortunate, and whenever he de- 
parted from his main purpose and introduced incidental 
matter, it was readily brought into an appropriate relation 
und made to subserve the leading plan. ‘That others have 
excelled him in the popular attractions of eloquence must 
be admitted. We consider this fact, however, no detraction 
‘from his eminent talents. ‘The multitude are too much in 
the habit of deciding the merits of public speakers by false 
standards. No man ever became great by consulting their 
tastes. There is a better ideal than popular sentiment can 
supply; and he who desires to reach true elevation of mind 
and embody select thoughts in forms of enduring beauty, 
must seek its communion. Whoever wishes a model, that. 
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embraces all the essentials of classic intellect, refined style, 
and pulpit-adaptation, cannot perform a more profitable ser- 
vice for himself, than he wil! experience in the close study 
of Robert Hall’s works. L. 


Art. IlI.—Carolina Sports, by Land and Water ; inclu 
ding Incidents of Devil-fishing. By the Hon. Witt1am 
Ex.uiort, of Beaufort, S. C. Charleston: Burges & 
James. 1846. 


Mr. Exviorr has given us a pleasant book on an agree 
able subject. It is one, too, of wider and more lasting inte- 
rest than the title might seem to imply. The sports of a 
country are somewhat akin to its ballads, and these, as 
Fletcher of Saltoun thought, are of more importance than 
the laws. ‘They are at least of weightier import than the 
unpoetical and sedentary may be willing to believe. Their 
influence on the manners of a people is always perceptible 
and an accurate description of their sports will continue to 
command attention when graver volumes, on what may 
seem to be more important subjects, have been Jong forgot- 
ten. Such a description is Mr. Elliott's “Carolina Sports.” 
He gives us no second-hand accounts from the observations 
of other inen, but genuine reports of things actually seen 
and done, in which he was himself an important actor. 
This imparts to them a dramatic effect and an accuracy of 
detail, which no mere narrator who was not a doer also, 
could hope to attain. His narratives have a truthfulness 
about them not to be mistaken. His pen is the faithful 
coadjutor of the line, and his hits in description and in the 
chase are equally palpable and numerous. 

But Mr. Elliott is evidently an accomplished scholar as 
well as fisherman and hunter, and his description a great 
deal more than merely accurate. His book indicates a mind 
familiar with other science than that of woodcraft. His 
style is clear, animated and vigorous, and heis in no respect 
unworthy to be the second of his name in advancing the 
literary character of South-Carolina. Nor is this a little te 
say ; for no name in the State is more distinguished in this 
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respect, or is remembered with greater esteem, admiration 
and affection than that of Stephen Elliott. With every 
excellent quality of the heart, he united a refined taste, and 
an understanding intimate with every department of litera- 
ture and science. We gladly take the opportunity thus 
occurring, to do honor to his memory. No place for that 
purpose can be more fit than the pages of the Southern 
Review. It was established by him, and his essays are the 
strength and ornament of the first series of the work, 

The author of the “Sports” has been judicious in avoiding 
the common error of attempting to unite incompatible sub- 
jects by throwing his materials into the form of a tale—a 
tale with a purpose. Such a story, contrived to serve as a 
hook to hold a string of fishing adventures, would be as 
unattractive as the tales that do the part of dry nurse toa 
moral precept or religious truth. The hero would be a sort 
of Ceelebs in search of a fish, for whose success no one 
would feel any more concerned than for that of the adven- 
turer of the same name in search of a wife. If Isaac Wal- 
ton had made a story of his book it would have been long 
since forgotten. He adopted the true model. ‘The hunter 
or fisherman is.naturally of acontemplative spirit. In those 
intervals when his sport flags, as it often will do, his eye 
and ear become conversant with all the sights and sounds 
of nature. The blue sky is above him, the sparkling water 
beneath, and around him the songs of birds—the various 
sounds that break, from time to time, the deep silence of 
the woods—the trees with their rich profusion of tints— 
all these invite his attention, excite his fancy and beget 
reflection. The rudest mind is susceptible to their influ- 
ences. Cooper’s Leather-Stocking is a type of this class, 
and one of the best, perhaps the very best of his characters. 
It is successful because it is true to nature, and a happy 
illustration of that rustic philosophy which moralizes both 
the ruder calling of the border hunter and the more refined 
pursuits of fishermen like Isaac Walton or Mr. Elliott. 
It is the episodical, contemplative, descriptive spirit of the 
old angler that gives a charm to his book and makes it the 
model of all who may attempt the same kind of subject. 
Mr. Elliott is tery happy occasionally in the vein of thought 
alluded to. ‘There are passages in his book of this digressive 
character—a reflection at a moment when the action pauses, 
while the hunter awaits the deer at his stand; a description 
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of river or forest scenery, the place of hunting or fishing; an 
allusion to the pursuits and conversation of a distinguished 
soldier and statesman, in the evening of life and the repose 
of the country,—all of which are written with great beauty, 
and constitute one of the chief attractions of the work. 
Sut it is not in meditation or description that the author 
chiefly delights. He loves the excitement of action. The 
“Sports” abound in passages of spirited narrative ; accounts 
of fishing or the chase, lively and vigorous and strongly 
indicative of the ardor with which the writer seems to 
throw his whole soul into the sport in which he happens to 
be engaged. We shall have occasion in noticing the several 
parts of the book, to extract such of these passages as appear 
to us peculiarly marked by beauty of thought or of expres- 
sion. 

It is due to the spirit of candid criticism which Mr. Elliott 
would rather challenge than avoid, to add that his manner 
is not always quite so successful. His narrative is occa- 
sionally in a tone somewhat overcharged. In the fear of 
being tame, it loses sight of simplicity. It wants, at times, 
the grace of ease. The object is too apparent; the labor to 
produce effect too plainly seen. It is deficient, therefore, in 
the art which conceals art. The spasmodic effort to be 
lively affects us unpleasantly, like the voice of a singer 
pitched in too high a key, or the performance of an actor 
inadequately impressed with the value of the precept, not 
to tear a passion to rags. The “dash, splash, whip and 
spur” manner which the author professes to select, may do 
for the chase, but not so for the description. It suits the 
hunter better than the writer. Few readers relish riding 
through the woods at headlong speed ina book any more 
than on horseback. Mr. Elliott defends himself from the 
anticipated charge of a want of repose or simplicity in his 
style by the declaration that it is one assumed purposely 
for effect. But we doubt if the effect produced be the 
most happy, or in the most desirable quarter. Like the 
dropt stitch of the pirouetting danseuse in the Bowery,* 
its influence would be felt rather in the pit or gallery than 
in the boxes; with the groundlings more than with those 
of better taste and sounder judgment. The following 
passage from the wild-cat hunt, page 87, is one of those in 
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the exaggerated or over-charged manner to which we have 
alluded. 

The hunters are embarrassed by an impenetrable thicket. 
They began to fear that they would start no cat, “when 
suddenly Rowser burst forth into a fierce cry, as, emerging 
from the cover, he touched the open field. ‘The hounds 
rush to the spot. Hurra! they have struck atrail. Gather 
huntsmen! Now we shall see sport! The ground was 
favorable for the sportsmen, for a road ran parallel with the 
direction of the cry, and thus the whoie field got placed, 
and took a fair start with the dogs. There they go! Look 
for the hedge! Rowser leads—he leaps the hedge! ha! he 
has overrun the track! Black has caught it up! It is all 

right! there they go! look at them! listen to them! 
Huntsmen, is it not charming? Does it not make your 
pulse quicken? Is there not a thrill of pleasure shooting 
through your frame? Can you tell your name? Have 
you a wife?—a child? Huve you aneck? If you can at 
such a moment answer such questions, you do not feel your 
position, and are but half a sportsman.” The answers cer- 
tainly would be very much out of place, and so indeed are 
the questions. 

The writer of the narrative which Mr. Elliott adopts at 
page 22, is liable to the same charge of over-excited vivacity. 
His enthusiasm for devil fishing betrays him into extrava- 
gant phrases, at variance, not only with good taste, but with 
his own meaning. We need go no farther than the first 
sentences of the letter for an example. 

“After all there is no sport, the world over, like the fisherman’s, 
What of your horse-racing, theatre gazing, or tripping it down of a 
hot summer’s night to the clatter of noteless pianos, split clarionets, 
cold iron triangles and crazy tambourines? No! give me a tight 
boat, clean tackle, a few jolly friends, and a warm pleasant sky, and 
adieu ladies and gentlemen, to your dry land pastimes, as you have 
no zest for what is far richer, | assure you, if they are more dearly 
bought. Pardon me if I can’t dance te your piping—the fashion of 
the thing is gone—the soul that once animated it is dead—and is to 
have for us no resurrection.” 


Now it would be a great mistake to suppose that the wri- 
ter really intended to renounce forever, piping and dancing, 
the race-course and theatre, because he has killed a devil- 
fish. He is evidently not in earnest. He knows as well as 
Solomon, that there is a time for every thing, and is quite 
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as willing as the Hebrew monarch to take every thing in 
its time. Neither is it to be inferred that he ever danced 
to the music of such ricketty instruments as he so pleasant- 
ly describes, or that he w ilfully erred in paying to his favo- 
rite sport the equivocal compliment of preferring it to the 
discord of noteless pianos, split clarionets and crazy tam- 
bourines. He means on the contrary to declare that he val- 
ues devil-fish catching above the most charming amuse- 
ments; but he is not able to tell his tale with ordinary sim- 
plicity, and falls consequently into saying som ething very 
much the reverse of what he inte nded. It is the common 
misfortune of laboring to be sublime and becoming obscure. 

The same cause has drawn him into a quotation from 
Milton, which is anything but happy or adroit. He tells us 
that among the stories or traditions of Broad river in rela- 
tion to the devil-fish, one is, that during the night a fisher- 
man ran his boat aground on 


‘Him haply slumbering on the Norway foam.’ 


A curious adventure cx 4. for a Broad river fishing boat 
this running aground upon a fish on the Norway foam. It 
pussies us to conceive how she got there. It is so singular 


an exploit indeed that we are disposed to think it does not 
belong to the legitimate legends of the river, and that the 
writer imagined the accident to make room for the quota- 
tion. Nor would this be an inadmissible license, provided the 
beautiful’ passage had been introduced with a little more 
dexterity. ‘The Latin quotations too, scrap Latin as the au- 
thor himself calls them, are out of fashion. The advice 
lately given to the lawyers by very high authority, may be 
with great advantage, adopted by all talkers and writers 
Avoid interlarding your discourse with fragments from 
other tongues; nothing is so good as the pure strong un- 
mixed English language, for either rhyme or reason, fancy 
or sentiment. 

It conduces in some measure to the production of this 
over-charged manner, that our author is so fond, not only 
of doing a good thing, but of saying one. The writer of 
the “Carolina Sports,” is evidently a wit as well as skilled in 
wood-craft, and is accustomed to make other hits than those 
perpetrated on the innocent denizens of the woods. He is 
quite the reverse of Sir Hudibras, who although he had 
much wit, “was very shy of using it,” and carried it about 
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like his best apparel, on holiday occasions only. Mr. Elliott 
has no shyness at all, and wears his wit like an every day 
garment. His bow is always bent, and his eye on the 
watch for other targets than those appropriate to a double 
barrel gun. In the hunting of one day he is accompanied 
by the Doctor and the Judge. A gun is heard; it is the 
Judge’s. “Asentenceisitnot? No.” Another shot. Itis 
the Doctor. “That prescription must tell. No—not dead 
yet.” Again in the marshaling of dogs and men prepara- 
tory to the hunt on the “last day at Chee-ha,” as a sort of 
prelude to the dead shot at the bear, he commences his 
sharp shooting on the hunters as they approach. The 
“anomalous thunder” of the Big Thunder of C ——, the 
productive unprodnetive labor of R , the infirmary of 
deer maimed but not killed by G. P. 8——, with other 
short comings of the rest of the mustering huntsmen, are 
hit as dextrously as the two bears killed ata shot. Even 
in the flying dialogue with the old negro nurse in the “bu- 
siness day at Chee-ha,” when the business was to end ra- 
pidly in a hunt, and there was no time to spare, he “lets 
slip’ a shaft or two. 

“*Have you no sick but those I have visited in yonder house ? 

“ ‘Bes sir; Cudjo got a bad toot.’ 

‘Out with it.’ 

“An Diana too; him got twins!’ 

“*Nurse them 

“‘Only him not got baby clothes for two /’ 

“<That’s her fault; why did she not give me notice ?’ ” 

The shot too hits the target, for the old Maumma ex- 
claims 

“Eh! Eh! Maussa too komkil!” 

The same love of pleasantry produces, we suppose, the 
noms de guerre—Loveleap, Dash, Splash, Friskie Geor- 
die,—which our author bestows on his fellow hunters. 
They are not in good taste, and impart to the narrative a 
quizzical, or as the old maumma would say, a komkil air, 
not favorable to its reception beyond the associations of a 
small neighborhood. Besides, they do injustice to the nar- 
rative by awakening a distrust as to its reality. In fiction, 
this effect of grotesque names framed to suit the character, 
is perceptible to every reader. They mar the veri-simili- 
tude of the story. You are no sooner absorbed in its appa- 
rent truth, than one of these names shakes you out of the 
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dream, and destroys the object of the writer. They havea 
similar effect in some degree, on veracious histories even, 
like the one before us. 

There is another peculiarity, perhaps we may say fault, 
in Mr. Elliott’s manner, to which he seems not insensible, 
when he says that a “sportsman, who gives a true descrip- 
tion of his sports, must be an egotist. ” He admits the 
charge in his own case, of telling the story somewhat after 
the T rojan method, but pleads the necessity in extenuation 
or defence. But necessity is proverbially a plea of doubtful 
character, apt to be abused, and a Nimrod of the woods or 
rivers may be as prone as other monarchs to push his pre- 
rogatives too far. Qui s’excuse s’accuse, and the accusation 
is always more successful than the defence. Let us see if 
we can turn to an illustration, in a passage where the neces- 
sity does not appear absolute or unavoidable. In the midst 
of his exultation at the capital shot by which he killed two 
bears with one barrel, Splash remarks, “you are the luckiest 
man I ever saw in my life!” “P!l tell you what, Splash,’ 
is the reply, “to have met the bears was my good luck, 
I grant you; but to have disposed of them thus artistically, 
excuse me! . . . It was by good luck then, that I 
once killed two bucks with one barre I! ! Loveleap, you saw 
this! By good luck, that, at another time, I killed two 
does with one barrel! then too you were present. By 
good Iuck that I killed intwo days hunt, five deer in five 
shots—not missing ashot. . . . . It is by good luck, 
1 suppose, that I throw up a piece of silver coin, and batter 
it while in the air into the wenn of a pewter mug !” (2) “or, 
laying my gun upon a table | efore me, fling up two oranges 
successive ly before I touch the gun, then snatch it up and 
strike them both before they reach the earth, one with each 
barrel! Luck; Inck; nothing but luck.” We have no 
doubt that Splash was only expressing his admiration after 
his fashion. He is perhaps a Mahometan, and _ ascribes 
every event to fate or luck. But it was a favorable oppor- 
tunity well improved for placing our author’s skill at shoot- 
ing in a prominent position, and if he reddens, as he says 
he does, at the recollection, we must credit the blush rather 
to the transient petulance, which he is too courteous a gen- 
tleman not to regret, than to the retort which it produced. 
His repentance must otherwise be held to have been of a 
very doubtful character, connected as it is with a repetition 

7 VOL. XII.—No. 23. 
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of the boast in a more permanent form, and ata cooler mo- 
ment. ‘The spoken reply may be forgotten, the written 
one remains. 

Nevertheless we would regret to lose the passage. There 
is nothing offensive in the vanity of the sportsman. It be- 
longs to his craft, and indicates a certain bonhommie 
which is a legitimate part of his character. A skill so ad- 
mirable too, deserves to be chronicled, and the chronicle 
will give pleasure to every reader, except the clumsy hun- 
ter who envies his neighbor’s success, and imputes his dex- 
terity to chance. 

After all, our objections to the “Carolina Sports,” are not 
very important ; an author may well be content, against 
whom, no graver charge can be made than exuberant wit, 
or excessive vivacity. We make them not because they 
are entitled to much weight, but that we might not seem to 
review only to commend. It will be a more pleasant task 
to ourselves and more acceptable to our readers to notice 
more particularly the several parts of the work, as we now 
proceed to do. 

The scene of the “Sports” is that part of Carolina, which 
lies between Charleston and Savannah. It includes the is- 
lands, and portions of the main-land which, formed into 
long and narrow necks or peninsulas, resemble the islands 
in position and character. ‘The chiet of these is James is- 
land, John’s island, Wadmalaw, Edisto, St. Helena, Port 
Royal, and Hilton- head. Interlocked and interwoven with 
them, are a hundred, perhaps a thousand others, of every 
form and size, from a rod in extent to five or six thousand 
acres. ‘They are separated by creeks, winding and twisting 
in every direction, and at intervals along the coast by broad 
though shallow sounds. Many of the small islands or ham- 
mocks, covered with a dense growth of trees and under- 
growth, and standing in the midst of these green marshes, 
have the appearance of hills surrounded by luxuriant 
meadows. Few regions of the world surpass this part of 
South-Carolina in beauty, fertility, and natural advantages. 
The first European adventurers described it with rapture, 
and lavished upon it the extravagant encomiums now be- 
stowed on California, or the table land of Mexico. It was a 
region of flowers, and magnificent forest trees, unequalled 
in the colder climates from which they came. The live 
oak here attains its noblest proportions; the magnolia rises 
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in columns of sixty or seventy feet, surmounted with tops 
of large glossy leaves, and snow white blossoms ; the pitch 
pine reaches dimensions that fit it to be the “mast of some 
great ammiral ;” the hickory, gum, white oak grow to ma- 
jestic size ; over them, the luxuriant native grape spreads a 
rich mantle of green, or the long, pendant, grey moss hangs 
a more sombre drapery from their limbs. It isa land of 
abundance. No part of the world more easily supplies to 
moderate industry, the necessaries or the luxuries of life. 
Oysters are picked up by the hand on the banks of the 
creeks at low tides ; crabs are gathered in their channels in 
a similar manner by the basket full; shrimps are innume- 
rable; scale fish abound in the rivers; the woods and fields 
are stocked with game; the climate is delightful ; the pro- 
ductions of agricu!ture—sea-island cotton, rice, the sweet po- 
tatoe—are among the most valuable in the world ; the sugar 
cane grows luxuriantly ; the orange, with little trouble, 
thrives and bears abundantly; the. olive can be cultivated 
without difficulty ; the fig and pomegranate are common in 
its gardens. No country can possess greater facilities for an 
easy access to market than this. Its numerous winding 
streams give a landing place to every plantation for boats or 
vessels. ‘There the planters, in the midst of their slaves, a 
quiet contented and happy reople, enjoy a life of agreeable 
occupation and pleasant amusements—fortunate beyond 
most men, if they appreciate their unequalled advantage, 
and if, instead of indulging in vague dreams of a better 
country, they content them with improving their own. 
Among the sounds or bays that, at intervals, break the 
chain of islands, the most conspicuous is Broad river, or 
Port Royal sound. This miniature copy of the Chesa- 
peake, which it resembles in form and position, is the scene 
of Mr. Elliott’s principal adventures—-of his devil-fish, drum, 
and bass fishing. About seven or eight miles wide, and 
stretching far into the land towards the North, its limits are 
not visible in that direction from the inlet, and it has the 
appearance of terminating in another sea. As you look 
northward from the usual fishing ground, the Atlantic is 
behind you, before you a limitless extent of broad bay, on 
the right the islands Port Royal, Paris, St. Helena, Ed- 
dings ; on the left, Hilton-head, Pinckney’s, Dawes’, Rose, 
and Lemon Island. The bay and shores are not without 
historical associations. The first visit of the Spaniards in 
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1520—an expedition under Vasquez de Ayllon, for kidnap- 
ping the natives—-gave name to St. Helena. The first 
french explorers--a squadron fitted out by Coligny, in 
1562—entered Port Royal sound. Ribault, the command- 
er, delighted with the country. found in it another beautiful 
France, and anew Loire, Garonne, and Seine, indicated the 
hopes of the persecuted Calvinist. He built a fort called 
Carolina—the name yet retained by the country—and lefta 
small Band of colonists on some one of the islands in sight. 
It is supposed that the column of stone which he erected, 
marked with the fleurs de lys, was to be seen not long since 
on Lemon island. But the rumor rests in part on negro 
testimony, and the negro’s imagination can always discover 
what the inquirer is anxious to find. The distress ; the 
despair of the colonists; theirabandonment of the country 
in a frail bark of their own rude construction ; the horrors 
of the return voyage ; the renewed attempt; and the terri- 
ble tragedy with which it closed, make one of the most in- 
teresting chapters in the early ‘history of North-America. 
France made no new effort in this quarter. The great and 
successful rival, England, took possession of the new Loire, 
Seine, and Garonne, and gave them other names. When 
the English Colony, which succeeded in settling Carolina, 
in 1670, approached its shores, here again was their first 
landing place. Their vessels entered Port Royal, and re- 
mained some time in its pleasant waters. To this beautiful 
bay, so full of touching recollections, the planters resort for 
more important and agreeable pursuits than antiquarian 
speculations. It is the great place for fish-—for bass in au- 
tumn, for drum in the spring. April is a sort of saturnalia 
for the slaves. ‘They enjoy the fishing quite as much as 
their masters, and the eating a great deal more. Frequent- 
ly, on a fine day in this de Tightful spring month, forty or 
fifty boats may be counted full of cheerful faces, both black 
and white, in eager pursuit of sport, and good cheer. 

Here it is that Mr. Elliott achieves his favorite exploit, 
the capture of the devil-fish. It is a new chapter in the 
sportsman’s manual, and deserves the credit of a discovery 
or invention, if we consider the adventure of old May, and 
that of Jones, as belonging to the legendary rather than the 
historical period of the craft. The description of the ani- 
mal very properly precedes the account of his capture. 
“Its structure indicates great muscular power ; it has long an- 
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gular wings, and acapacious mouth,—but the greatest singu- 
larity of its formation consists in its arms, (or horns as they 
are called,) which extend on each side of the mouth and 
serve as feeders. Its size is from fourteen to twenty-five 
feet across the back transversely. Its longitudinal mea- 
surement isless. . . . . The largest I have seen and 
measured was but eighteen feet across the back, from three 
to four feet thick as it lay on the ground, had horns or feed- 
ers three feet in length, curiously articulated at the ends, so 
as to resemble the fingers of the human hand when clench- 
ed, and enjoyed an amplitude of mouth sufficient to admit 
of its receiving two aldermen abreast.” 

“It is the habit of this fish to ply these arms rapidly before 
its mouth while it swims, and to clasp with the utmost 
closeness and obstinacy whatever body it has once enclosed. 
In this way the boats of fishermen have often been dragged 
from their moorings and overset, by the devii-fish having 
laid hold on the grapnel.” 

In August, 1837, the author of the “Sports” determined to 
attack this monster of the deep, hitherto unknown to fame 
and to fishermen. He provided the necessary implements 
of destruction—a harpoon with forty fathoms of rope, a 
lance, hatchets, rifle and bayonet ; refitted his boat, and with 
SiX oarsmen, and one at the helm, repaired with a consort 
to the field of this untried adventure. The fish is discov- 
ered in Skull creek channel. “I saw the wing two feet 
above water. ‘There was no mistaking it. One shout sum- 
mons the crew to their post—the oarsmen spring to their 
oars—the red flag is raised to signal our consort—and 
we went roaring on in the direction in which we had 
seen him.” (Let us observe in passing, that “roaring” is 
not a happy epithet. We notice it because it is repeated, 
and is applied to dogs as well as boats.) After some unsuc- 
cessful attempts to strike the fish, te harpooner at length 
hits the mark. “I pitched my harpoon from the distance of 
full thirty feet. It went whizzing through the air, and 
cleared the water just beneath the spot where the fish had 
disappeared. My companions . . . observed the staff 
quiver for a second before it disappeared beneath the water. 
This was unobserved by myself, and I was drawing in my 
line to prepare for a new throw, when ho! the line stopped 
short. I have him—the devil fish is struck. Out flies the 
line from the bow—a joyful shout bursts from the crew—our 
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consort is lashed to our stern, and here we go! driven by 
this most diabolical of locomotives.” The stricken monster 
turns his course to the sea. “He swept down to Egg Bank, 
with a speed that looked ominous. Out oars, boys, and pull 
against him. The tide was now flood, the wind still fresh, 
had shifted to the east; six oars were put out and pulled 
lustily against him, vet he carried us rapidly seaward 
against all these impeding forces. He seemed to suck in 
fresh vigour from the ocean water.” At length however he 
is almost mastered. ‘He lay on his back witheut motion, 
: the socket of the harpoon appeared sticking out 
from the belly of the fish ; the whole shank was buried in 
his body. We saw neither tail or head . . . . noth- 
ing but one unsightly white mass. . . . . Aftera mo 
ment’s pause to single out some spot for a mortal blow, I 
plunged the lance into the centre of the white mass. The 
negroes who held the line of the harpoon took a turn round 
the gunwale, to prevent its slipping. The boat lurched 
with the swell of the sea—and the moment the dead weight 
of the fish, unsupported by the water is felt, the harpoon 
tore out. An instant before | saw it driven to the socket in 
the body of the fish, the next it was held up in the air 
bent like a scythe” The lance also tears out, the fish 
is gone, and the labour of the day is lost. The success of 
the sportsmen is only partial ; the monster is killed, but not 
captured. In a few days however, the pursuit is renewed 
by two or three boats, and the letter of page 22, gives a spi- 
rited account of its victorious termination. One Sea-Devil 
is killed, and landed on Hilton-head. The fishermen with 
exultation rejoice over the prize. They note “with lively 
surprise, his protruding eyes, his projecting horns, his capa- 
cious mouth, and his complicated machinery for respira- 
tion.” ‘The boat of Piscator, is successful. His consorts 
strike and kill another fish, and take him in tow, but are 
not lucky enough to bring him to land.. They are dragged 
to sea. Night overtakes them. ‘Their companions go to 
their assistance. ‘They are among sand-banks and break- 
ers. Reluctantly they cut loose from their prize, which had 
grounded on Egg-bank, and escape to the shore. The des- 
cription of the night scene is very striking : 
“The night was advancing. Our friends on shore, alarmed at our 
situation setup lights forus. . . . . The stars came out; but 
nothing seemed to break the general darkness, except the agitauion 
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of the oars in the water and the rolling of the Devil-fish, as he now 

and then emerged on a bed of fire to the surface.” “I know not that 
I ever witnessed any thing more picturesque, than the appearance 
of the Devil-fish just before he stranded. The night was dark ; the 
sea brilliantly luminous; the breakers were roaring a short distance 
from us, and the ground swell that at intervals lifted us up, admon- 
ished us that we were in shoal water. Looking behind, we beheld 
the Devil-fish, which we had in tow, mounted up on the crest of an 
advancing wave. His wings outspread—his dark outline distinctly 
marked, and separated from the surrounding water by a starry belt 
of phosporic fire—he seemed to our excited imagination like some 
monster Vampire hovering over our heads, and threatening to crush 
us beneath his wings.” 


Two or three years after this time, Mr. Ellliott engaged 
again in the sport of killing devil-fish with great success. We 
have space for one passage only—the death scene of another 
captive. He had been struck in the river, and dragged the 
boat to sea. ‘The harpoon had torn out—the prize appa- 
rently lost, is struck again and regained. 


“The turbid waters of the river have given place to the transpar- 
ent green of the sea, through which objects are distinctly visible for 
feet below; and look! he is rising again from his depths! every 
struggle and contention of the agonized monster is clearly to be 
seen, as he shoots upward to the light! He is on his back—his white 
feelers thrown aloft above his head, like giant hands upraised in sup- 
plication! there is something almost human in the attitude and ex- 
pression of his agony—and a feeling quite out of keeping with the 
scene stole over me, while I meditated the fatal blow. It passed 
away in an instant; and as he emerges from the water, the harpoon 
cleaves the air, and is driven home into his head,” 


A very natural feeling that which stole over the obdurate 
harpooner, in this graphic description of the dying agony of 
the poor Devil-fish! We are half disposed after reading it, 
to entertain but scanty sympathy with the amusement of 
killing a creature so harmless and souseless. Itsavours of 
a destruction of life that seems wanton, unattended, as it is, 
by the circumstances that justify the taking it. ‘The victim 
is useless. The fish lacks the property most valued in game 
by our author—the ere rty of being fit to be given away. 
They are not eatable by menor dogs. The most enterpriz- 
ing gourmand has not ventured on the wing ofa devil-fish. 
Dr. Pogonias himself, with all his zeal for natural history, 
would shrink from so unpromising an experiment. They 
are not annoyances to be extirpated like the wild cat, wolf, 
or bear. They afford no exercise to the sportsman’s cour- 
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age like the lion, tiger, or elephant, for they appear to be a 
timid animal and seek only, like Mexican generals, to run 
away. We are afraid therefore, that Devil-fish killing, can- 
not be classed among the cases of justifiable piscicide, al- 
though the killing be with sport, and not malice, prepense, 

We turn therefore with pleasure to the next sport of the 
writer—the catching of Drum. ‘The fish so named is des- 
cribed as the largest scale-fish of North America. Its ordi- 
nary weight is 45 pounds, but it is sometimes found to 
weigh 85 or 90 pounds, and to be four feet and a half in 
length. Itis common in all the inlets on the Carolina and 
Georgia coast, but abounds in Broad river or Port Royal, 
which attracts them, as the author thinks, by furnishing 
better feeding ground, and water more deep and salt than 
any other of the riverg or bays. The sound made by the 
fish, from which it derives its name, is heard in the spring 
only, although the fish, probably, continues in our rivers all 
the year. It is caught chiefly in April. The fishing is 
sometimes good in the latter part of March, and beginning 
of May. 

Our author describes with the accuracy of an adept, the 
necessary preparations for the sport—the proper boat; the 
length of rope for anchor ; the line, and lead, and bait, and 
depth of water—and gives minute directions for hooking 
and managing the fish. He errs, we think, in saying that 
the prawn was unknown as a bait 30 years ago. We have 
known them to be used 40 years since, and then not asa 
new bait, but as the best and most sought after by the fish- 
erman. It is a capital sport, and the animated description 
which we extract is in no respect beyond the reality. 


“Imagine yourself afloat on our beautiful bay ..... A fleet of some 
forty or fifty boats riding sociably around. Suddenly a school of fish 
strike at some particular boat: a second is engaged .... and now two, 
three, a dozen, twenty boats are employed ; in some, three at a time 
are drawn along-side,— the fish dart across each other,—the lines are 
entangled,—the water foams with the lashing of their tails, and the 
fisherman scarce knows, while they flounder on the surface, which 
fish belongs to his own hook, which to his neighbor’s: the barb is 
dashed hurriedly and at random into the yet struggling fish—and 
each one is burning with anxiety to return to the sport before the 
favorable moment has passed.” 


The Bass fishing of Broad river, resembles very much 
the Drum fishing just described. The Bass, which the 
author says is the corvina ocellata, is a beautiful fish, ap- 
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proaching in size to the Drum, to which it is superior in 
activity and vigor. They are most numerous in September 
and October, and afford a sport and a dish to the fisherman, 
hardly inferior to that enjoyed by him in the spring. ‘The 
particular directions given by Mr. Elliott, for finding the 
proper spot in the river where they are most numerous, may 
seem fanciful to others, but will be duly appreciated by all 
who are near enough to profit by their accuracy. ‘The bay 
is wide ; the land-marks are distant, and it requires a keen 
and practised eye to find them with the exactness which he 
himself attained, as evinced on one or two occasions, by 
the singular recovery of lines and anchors lost in a previous 
fishing. The difficulty is increased of late years, by the 
destruction of one of the most prominent marks—the house 
of General Charles C. Pinckney. One of our September 
hurricanes swept it away, and the author of the “Sports,” 
in relating the incident, sketches very gracefully the charac- 
ter and pursuits of the veteran soldier and statesman. It 
stood on a small island, connected with the large one that 
bears his name, and afforded a delightful view of the ocean. 
“There, in the midst of forests of oak, laurel and palmetto, 
the growth of centuries, his mansion-house was erected. 
There stood the laboratory with its apparatus for chemical 
experiments—-the library, stored with works of science in 
various tongues; there bloomed the nursery for exotics, 
and there was found each other appliance with which taste 
and intelligence surround the abodes of wealth. It is 
melancholy to reflect on the utter destruction that followed, 
even before the venerable proprietor had been gathered to 
his fathers! 'The ocean swallowed up everything: and it 
is literally true, that the sea-monster now flaps his wings 
over the very spot where his hearth-stone was placed— 
where the rites of an elegant hospitality were so unstintedly 
dispensed—-and where the delighted guest listened to many 
an anecdote, and unrecorded, yet significant incident of the 
revolutionary period, as they flowed from the cheerful lips 
of the patriot.” 

The lips of the patriot are closed ; the fountain of anec- 
dote and incident exists no longer, and no record remains of 
all that was so delightful to the listener, and so precious to 
the historian. And so has it been with many others of the 
soldiers and patriots of the revolution. How much is this 
to be regretted 2? How great a fund of interesting facts has 
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been thus suffered to perish? What a priceless treasure to 
the country, would have been a patient gleaner of the fruits 
thus wasted, a diligent recorder of what he was accustomed 
to hear. We have all listened day ofter day, and year after 
year, to some living chronicle of the revolution, without an 
effort to preserve the information imparted, until death has 
snatched away the narrator, and we are roused to appreciate 
the value of the opportunity at the moment only, when it is 
lost forever. We have, onrselves, been thrown into close 
intimacy with one of these venerable men, and have regret- 
ted that we took no note of his conversation. He wasa 
man of a social and cheerful temper, which made him every 
where acceptable; of a curious and inquisitive humor, that 
permitted nobody and nothing to pass, without examination ; 
shrewd to observe, with a memory that carried every thing 
engraven in it like brass, he had gathered a store of anec- 
dotes, almost inexhaustible. We listened to his stories for 
thirty years, and although many were repeated many times, 
yet to the last year of his life, an incident not heard before 
would occasionally be related. ‘The conversation of Gene- 
ral Pinckney, must have been peculiarly rich in important 
facts. His opportunities from position, and association with 
the leading men at home and abroad, during the most im- 
portant period of history, with his keen strong intellect, en- 
abled him to gather a variety of invaluable knowledge. It 
is all lost, and the loss is as irreparable, as that produc- 
ed by the storm that swept away the island on which 
his dwelling stood, and made its site a place for sea monsters 
to sport in, and flap their wings over, as our author tells us 
they are accustomed to do. 

The rocky spot in the bed of the river, for which the 
destroyed mansion was formerly a land mark, is not the 
only place where the bass fishing is pursued to advantage. 
They are sometimes taken in the surf. ‘The fisherman 
wades out from the beach, waist deep, “where the clear 
transparent wave comes rolling in from the deep, and the 
pearly fragments of sea shells pass gliding by you, with 
the flux and reflux of the tide.” And here the author of 
the Sports encountered a perilous adventure with sharks, 
on a certain occasion, which might have deprived us of the 
pleasure of reviewing his book, and preserved to the unfor- 
tunate devil fish, the sport and repose which, before his 
time, they had been so long accustomed to enjoy. 
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Our space will not permit us to notice particularly the 
fishing for Sheepshead, which we would prefer to call Sheep- 
head, or the wild cat hunt on Port Royal island. The first 
gives the best information respecting the habits of the fish, 
and the most approved directions for catching them; the 
second is a very animated account of a hunt, in which two 
of these miniature tigers were destroyed. ‘The days at 
Chee-ha, are more attractive however, and contain some of 
the writer’s best passages. 

The following passage from “a day at Cheeha” is a fair 
specimen of the author’s animated manner, and the more 
inviting, as it relates an incident somewhat out of the ordi- 
nary experience of hunting, and peculiarly exciting. ‘T'he 
deer had been wounded and was making desperate efforts 
to escape. ‘I'he hunter endeavored to cut him off from the 
wood, but is a little too late. 


“It was now sunset, and the white outspread tail of the deer was 
my only guide in the pursuit, as he glided among the trees. Now 
for it Boxer—show your speed, my gallant nag. The horse, as if he 
entered fully into the purpose of his rider, stretched himself to the 
utmost, obedient to the slightest touch of the reins, as he threaded 
the intricacies of the forest; and was rapidly gaining on the deer, 
when plash! he came to a dead halt—his fore legs plunged into a 
quagmire, over which the buck, with his split hoofs, had bounded in 
security. Whata baulk! but here goes—and the gun was brought 
instantly to the shoulder, and the left hand barrel fired. The distance 
was eighty yards and the shot ineffectual. Making a slight circuit 
to avoid the bog, I again push at the deer and again approach; ah 
if I had but reserved the charge I had so idly wasted. But no mat- 
ter, [mustrun him down—and gaining a position on his flank, | spurred 
my horse full upon his broad-side, to bear him to the ground. The 
noble animal ...... refused to’trample on his fellow quadruped ; and in 
spite of the goading spur, ranged up close along-side of the buck, as 
if his only pride Jay in surpassing him in speed. This brought me 
now in close contact with the buck. Detaching my right foot from 
the stirrup, I struck the armed heel of my boot full against his head. 
He reeled from the blow and plunged into a neighboring thicket, too 
close for the horse to follow. I fling myself from my horse and pur- 
sue on foot. He gains on me: I dash down my now useless gun, 
and, freed from all incumbrance, press after the panting animal. A 
large fallen oak lies across his path; he gathers himself up for the 
leap, and falls directly across it. Before he could recover his legs, 
and while he lay thus poised on the tree, I fling myself at full length 
upon the body of the struggling deer—my left hand clasps his neck, 
while my right detaches the knife, whose fatal blade, in another mo- 
ment, is buried in his throat. There he layin his blood, and I re- 
mained sole occupant of the field. I seize my horn, but am utterly 
breathless and incapable of sounding it: I strive to shout, but my 
voice is extinct from fatigue and exhaustion.” 
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The “business day at Chee-ha” introduces us to the em- 
ployments of the planter’s life, and places us in a position 
to understand something of the kind of intercourse which 
exists between him and his slaves. It is not the harsh 
communion of tyrant with subject, between whom no sym- 
pathy or common interest can exist. The master dispenses 
to the wants of the slave; he provides their clothing, their 
food, their medicine ; he cares for the aged and the infant; 
he must listen to their complaints, however unreasonable 
and perplexing, and learns to bear with a patience which 
no unpractised party could exercise, thei ignorance, indo- 
lence and carelessness. The slave is used to regard his 
master as his chief, the head of his family, his protector. 
Their interests are the same. They both look to the har- 
vest for theircommon support. It isa joint stock company ; 
the slave furnishing the labor, the master the capital. It is 
impossible that between human beings, with human hearts 
and heads, an intercourse of the kind described should not 
beget kindly feelings—attachment on the one side, devo- 
tedness on the other. Mr. Elliott succeeds in giving usa 
picture of the familiar intercourse which every where pre- 
vails on our plantations, between the master and his slaves, 
and of the perfect freedom with which the_last talk out 
whatever in their judgment is at variance with the planta- 
tion common Iaw—a law not the less in force because it is 
unwritten, 

Our business, however, is with the “Carolina Sports,” 
and to say the truth, the business day at Chee-ha very 
speedily ended in a hunt. ‘The hunt was unsuccessful—a 
somewhat unusual occurrence—but the account of it is 
by no means so. _ It was, perhaps, the uncertainty of human 
expectations, as illustrated by the day’s hunt, or the year’s 
harvest, that led the author into a train of moral reflections 
like those of the passage which we proceed to quote. 

Two deer had been started and escaped. It was deter- 
mined to try again. 

“The indefatigable Loveleap turned back to renew the hunt, while 
I remained to intercept the deer, if on another start he should repeat 
the same run. The period of his absence seemed long. I dismounted, 
and throwing the reins over my horse’s head, left him to graze at 
will, while I seated myself on the smail mound of earth which digni- 
fies this spot with the name of fort, and as the dark waters of the 
Ashepoo glided noiselessly by, ringing here and there a bubble to 
the surface, which broke or disappeared to give place to other bub- 
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bles; and as the leaves, fanned by a gentle southern air, fell rustling 
from the surrounding trees to mingle and be Jost in the earth which 
received them, | mused and bethought me that they were but apt 
emblems of human fortunes and human life! Where were the ori- 
ginal lords of the soil, whose dark forms glided, in by-gone days, 
through these forests, intent like ourselves, on the pleasures of the 
chase? Gone like those bubbles! scattered like the leaves of a 
former season by the blast of a whirlwind, or buried (as those now 
falling around us were soon to be) undistinguished beneath the soil! 
their musical dialect every day upon our tongues, and they—forgot- 
ten as though they had never been! And where were they who 
dispossessed them—the early white colonists ?—gone like themselves. 
The spreading oaks hard by marked their traditions ury graves; but 
their histories, their very names, already indistinct from time, are 
fading day by day from human memory.” 


The description of autumn scenery at page 115 is admi- 
bl ; 2 
ravie: 


“We struck for the woods across a back-water dam. The horse- 
path, cut the preceding year, was overhung with twigs of the sum- 
mer growth, and every thing looked as still and unfrequented as 
the lover of nature or the lover of sport could desire. The trout 
sprang from beneath the willow, as the little insects scared by our 
approach, or shaken by the interlacing branches, fell into the smooth 
lake below. The summer duck rose witha shrill ery from his woody 
skreen; and the teal, that with bills beneath their wings, were quietly 
reposing and digesting their last nis ght’s gleanings from the rice-fiel 1s, 
shot off on whistling wing to seek some less disturbed retreat. The 
woods now broke upon us in all their autumnal! glory. The sweet 
gum, the maple and the hickory spread their branches as a ei anopy 

above our heads, and the bright hues of their red or yellow foliage 
contrasted pleasingly with the sombre verdure of the pine. Some 
lingering flowers, too, were there; and the vanilla, touched by the 
frost, filled the forest with a fragrance exceeding even the perfumes 
of spring. And then those coverts !—so solitary, so undisturbed ! 
whose repose had not been startled for months, by the baying of the 
hound or the echoes of the huntsman’s horn.” 


And again, in page 110, the description of an autumn 
morning places the scene before our eyes: 

“The air was cold; the vapours - hung above the river, con- 
densed by the night’s cold, and lifted by the rays of the asce nding 
sun, were looped up in the horizon like a broad curtain, which left the 


roots and tops of the trees distinctly visible, while the intermediate 
parts were s:ill shrouded in its dense folds.” 


We perceive at once that all this has been actually looked 
upon, and is drawn from nature—not seen and described 
through the spectacles of s agaee! 

8 VOL. XIL—wNo. 23. 
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The “Carolina Sports” conclude with a description of the 
various kinds of game in the State, and with some general 
remarks on amusements, more particularly on deer hunting, 
the loss of which manly pastime is apprehended by the 
author, from the operation of various causes. ‘I'he remarks 
are characterized by good sense and sound judgment. There 
is nothing, as the writer maintains, in the genuine code of 
morals or religion, that calls for the abandonment of innocent 
and rational amusements. The proscription of them by 
the austere and ascetic, means only that they are not agree- 
able to the taste of the proscribers. It reminds one of a 
practice common among physicians, who denounce as un- 
wholesome any dish that disagrees with themselves, how- 
ever salutary it may be to others. Wherever this proscrip- 
tive spirit prevails, we have observed the kindly and social 
temper of acommunity gradually die out. Individua!s and 
families come to live more and more within a constantly 
narrowing circle of fancied godliness, but real selfishness. 
Society is broken up into a number of communities profes- 
sedly religious, each very much impressed with the infinite 
importance of its own little dogma, and very much occupied 
in charitable comments on the defects of the rest. ‘lhe 
irrepressible instinct for amusement, turned from its natural 
channel, takes the shape of some substitute less pleasing, 
because less natural; the pic-nic becomes a camp-meeting ; 
the ball a fair; the evening party a sewing society. The 
solemn teacher who denounces a play, takes unspeakable 
delight in a theological dispute—he cannot tolerate a novel, 
but luxuriates in a diatribe on a neighboring sect. It isa 
different taste merely, for amusements, and we are not sure 
that the graver is the better one or the most productive of 
good temper and Christian charity. 

We agree with the author, that dancing in proper place 
and season, is an innocent and pleasing amusement. It is 
the graceful expression of the joyous temper of the young, 
and has no adequate substitute as a promoter of good man- 
ners and social character. 

He is right, we believe, in his defence of the theatre. It 
is a refined and intellectual amusement, and if it could be 
divested of certain accompaniments not necessary to it, and 
subjected to a rigid enforcement of decorum, easily accom- 
plished—it would have nothing about it uncongenial with 
the most scrupulous morals. We hope, therefore, to see that 
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reform of theatrical exhibitions of which Mr. Elliott speaks, 
‘until they present nothing to the public but what the most 
scrupulous delicacy would approve,’ and then a more gene- 
ral attendance of the refined, intelligent and exemplary may 
be expected to follow. Their attendance, indeed, would be 
in itself an efficient cause for such a reform. They might 
constitute a tribunal whose judgment would command 
respect, aud whose standard of conduct and character for 
actor and actress would govern and improve them. As it 
is, these professors of the histrionic art have been flattered 
and fooled into an estimate of their calling so exalted, that 
they have too often regarded the ordinary maxims of man- 
ners and morals as not applicable to their corps, and have 
committed the extraordinary blunder of confounding mimi- 
cry with genius; of placing Kemble and Shakspeare as 
though they belonged to the same order of men; of fancy 
ing that minds stuffed with the odds and ends of another’s 
wit, were capable of bearing any other relation to the winged 
genius whom they represent, than that which the stuffed 
birds of a museum have to the living creature abroad, on 
its pinions in the air. The strange hallucination has gone 
so far, that we have one of them writing books; pronouncing 
authoratively on morals and manners; deciding on the 
comparative civilization of nations; and talking of genius, 
its caprices, privileges and profundities, as if the writer her- 
self was the original of the picture she draws. 

The author of the “Sports” seems to use Janguage more 
strong than necessary, when he intimates that there are 
denouncers of country sports. We have never had the 
good fortune to be much in the way of enjoying them, 
either directly in the chase, or indirectly in the spoils or 
presents, and have, therefore, none of the ardent love for 
them which grows from indulgence. But we are sincere 
admirers of the bold rider and skilful marksman, and should 
judge but lightly of the good sense of the party who holds 
them in small esteem. A denouneer of them we do not 
know. 

Our author estimates very highly the good effects pro- 
duced by hunting, on the character of the henter. It cre- 
ates or improves the admirable qualities of promptitude, 
punctuality, decision, forecast and sagacity ; it makes the 
hunter quick to observe and ready to execute, and is a good 
conservator of morals. We believe it all; and all being 
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true, might it not admit of a question whether the overseers 
of the country ought not to be regularly instructed in so 
excellent a school. The qualities enumerated are essential 
to the performance of their duties, and instead of a clause 
in the year’s contract to prevent their hunting, would it not 
be vastly to the planter’s advantage to insert one insisting 
on the chase at least three times a week, as a part of their 
official duty? The engagement would certainly be so far 
satisfactory to the planter that he might confidently count 
upon its being carefully and faithfully attended to, and if 
the results are good, they would also be sure. 

Great as the advantages may be however, derived from 
hunting, to planters or overseers, the expediency may be 
doubted of any direct regulation for the preservation of 
game. When this becomes necessary, the chase must be 
ranked with those amusements, in which the game is not 
worth the candle. The candle, in England, is sometimes 
the murder of the keeper, sometimes the transportation of 
the poacher; with us, it is the destruction of fences, the 
worrying of cattle, the disregard of the rights of property. 
The landholder in Carolina must choose between his sport, 
and the quiet enjoyment of his land. If the last be his 
object, he has but one way to get rid of the poacher and 
his mischief, and that is to get rid of the game which pro- 
duces them. If his aim be to enjoy the deer hunt secure 
from interlopers, the only mode to obtain it is that adopted 
by Boon ; the wilderness in North America is the only pre- 
serve. So far then, from desiring to keep the deer, it seems 
to be the true policy of the planter to destroy them; or at 
least not to regret their diminished numbers. But if it 
were desirable, it is not possible, as will be seen by a little 
attention to the canses assigned by My. Elliot for their 
threatened extinction. He very justly says that he is not 
one of those “who would regret the destruction of the for- 
ests when the sustenance of man is the purpose.” It is “the 
wanton destruction of forests and game” that he reprehends. 

But of the causes assigned for the disappearance of deer, 
“the most obvious” is the clearing of land for cultivation 
the river swamps especially. The next in importance is 
the destruction of the undergrowth by the browsing of cat- 
tle, and the burning of the woods to give them pasturage. 
In either case the sustenance of man is the purpose. The 
remaining cause assigned for the diminished number of deer 
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is the havoc committed by the professional hunter, who 
kills for market, not for sport. But this can hardly be 
called a wanton killing of game. Whatever it may be, there 
is no help for it. The law is with the hunter. It secures 
to him the right to kill deer, on unenclosed land, anywhere. 
Even on enclosed land, public opinion refuses to regard the 
shooting a deer as in itself a legal offence. If the causes 
assigned then be the true ones for the disappearance of 
game, there is no remedy ; to preserve them is not possible, 
and the attempt to do so will involve disappointment and 
vexation only to the planter. He cannot escape the profes- 
sional hunter, and would not restore the rice or cotton field 
to the forest. 

Our author wouid find less difficulty in coming to this 
philosophy of the matter, if it were not that there is some 
want of clearness in his views as to rights of the landholder. 
He says that in the code of the great body of the people, 
the right to hunt animals fere nature “is one of their fran- 
chises,” and that animals so hunted “are the property of 
him who can take them, irrespective of any conflicting right 
in the owner of the soil,” and in defiance of “the broad 
common law maxim, that every thing upon a man’s land 
is his own—usque ad celum.” But the maxim does not 
give to the owner of the land a property in every thing 
that happens to be on it—as for example in stray cattle, or 
wild animals. ‘he common law recognizes no property 
in animals fer nature. The right of property in them 
begins with the taking, and exists in the captor only. If he 
kills a deer in his neighbor’s wnenclosed land he has com- 
mitted no trespass, for his right to do so is as much a legal 
right as that of the owner to plant the land. There is no 
“conflicting right in the owner of the soil” so far as the deer 
is concerned, for he has, and can have, no right of property 
in it, exeept by killing it, and that right has been acquired 
by another person. [ven on land enclosed with an ordi- 
nary fence, the case does not differ materially. ‘The hunter 
who enters the enclosure commits a trespass certainly, but 
it consists in entering upon the land, not in shooting the 
deer ; the trespass is as complete if he misses, as if he hits. 

It is very clear that a landholder who regards the wild 
deer on his soil as his property, like his sheep or cattle, 
must necessarily be more annoyed by their being killed by 
another, and in making the preceding remarks we are gov- 

* 
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erned, not by the idle wish to controvert Mr. Elliott’s opi- 
nions, but by the desire of removing a cause of vexation to 
himself and other planters, resulting from an erroneous opi- 
nion of their rights. If the planter is convinced that in 
feeding the neighboring deer in his pea-field, he is fattening 
an animal to which a stranger has an equal right with him- 
self,—neither having any right at all,—and that he is only 
cherishing a cause of annoyance and damage to his proper- 
ty, he will be less anxious about the preservation of game, 
and acquiesce the more readily in exchanging a sport, how- 
ever pleasant, for the unmolested enjoyment of his property ; 
or, if he strives to retain the amusement, he will feel less 
aggrieved, and therefore be less annoyed by the poacher’s 
killing deer on his land, when he is no longer po ed 
with the mistaken notion that the deer killed on his land is 
his property. 

We take leave of the Carolina Sports, with great respect 
for the accomplished author, and with the hope that he will 
not permit them to be the only fruits of his leisure imparted 
to the public. He will find such presents more acceptable, 
as they are more valuable, than those even of his more ac- 
tive pursuits, productive as these are in reciprocal good will. 
If we might be permitted to offer a suggestion, it would be 
to re-model the book of Sports, by making it more homo- 


geneous ; it is now partly in letters, partly in chapters ; en- 
large it by such additional topics, traditional, historical, bio- 
graphical, as will occur to the author; and throw into an 
introduction or notes, the information in natural history con 
nected with the subject. 
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Arr. [V.—S Lavery 1n THE Unitrep States. 

1. Remarks of the Hon. Joun C. Catuoun, at the 
meeting of the citizens of Charleston, 9th March, 1847. 

2. Rapport sur Tesclavage aux Colonies ; par M. LE 
Duc pe Broeuise, President de la Commission Coloniale. 
1842. 

3. Rapport sur les questions Coloniales ; par M. Jutes 
LE CHEVALIER. 

4. Report to the House of Commons from the Select 
Committee on West India Colonies, together with the mi- 
nutes of evidence. 1842. 

5. Esclavage et Traite ; par AGeNor DE GASPARIN. 

6. Colonies Etrangéres et Haiti; par Vicror Scuo- 
ELCHER. 

7. Colonies Frangoises ; par Victor ScHoeLcHeR. 

8. Cuba, with Notices of Porto Rico. By Davip Turn: 
BULL, M.A. 


THE most careless observer must perceive, that the pe- 
riod for the solution of the different questions arising from 
the existence of negro slavery in the United States, cannot 
be long deferred. ‘The agitation on this subject, every suc. 
ceeding year, wears an aspect more and more threatening 
to the stability of their institutions. From an obscure sect, 
the abolitionists have become a powerful and organized par- 
ty, with sufficient influence to control important elections, 
and with sufficient authority to make a deep impression 
upon the councils of the government. ‘Those portions of 
the non-slaveholding communities in the Union, which have 
tefused to recognize any party relation with them, and 
which justly apprehend the consequences of their agitation, 
have manifested a strong sympathy with their professed ob- 
jects, and a concurrence in many of their leading opinions. 
Of late, the points of union between the different parties in 
those States on this subject, have become more prominent 
and important, than their divisions, There is an indication 
that a principle will be found upon which the conflicting 
portions will harmonise, and that unity of purpose and con- 
duct will be attained. We do not expect any further dis- 
plays of fanatical excitement; we do not anticipate any 
more outrages upon the public sense of decency or decorum 
in their meetings or publications. We suppose the Southern 
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States will be exempted from the annoyances of incendia 
publications, and that Congress will not be inundated with 
abolition petitions. On the other hand, we expect a steady 
and sustained effort to change the laws upon the subject of 
the recovery of fugitive slaves; for the adoption of the Wil- 
mot Proviso; for the abolition of slavery in the District of 
Columbia; and fora prohibition of the removal of slaves for 
sale between the States. These efforts will be made in 
Congress, and will meet with the sanction of large and con- 
ie growing parties in the country and in that assem- 
bly. We have said that this tendency in Northern opinions 
to daeaatitae has been increasing for many years past. 
The collisions between the different sections of the Union 
upon questions of domestic policy, and still more, the rival 
claims of their politicians for consideration and preferment, 
naturally produced such a result. ‘These would not have 
left any lasting consequences, had there not been other 
causes actively in operation. One of the most immediate 
and powerful of these, is the existing war with Mexico, and 
the circumstances which afforded occasion for it. 

The annexation of Texas to the United States, was very 
far from being satisfactory to the Northern people. When 
it was accomplished, they agreed to bear with it, but the 
measure excited no expressions of enthusiasm in those States, 
and the opposition was undisguised and vehement. The 
Northern people had been warned that “new States are 
springing up too fast; for in these there must exist from 
the nature of the case, an excess of adventurous and daring 
spirits, whose influence over the Government cannot but be 
perilous for a time; and it is madness to add to us a new 
nation to increase the wild impulses—the half-civilized forces 
which now mingle with our national legislation.” Besides, 
they were told, “to unite with Texas would be to indentify 
ourselves with a mighty wrong—for such was the seizure 
of that province by a horde of adventurers. It would be 
to insure the predominance of the slave power, to make 
slavery a chief national interest, and to pledge us to the con- 
tinually increasing prostitution of the national power to its 
support. It would be to begin a career of encroachment on 
Mexico, which would corrupt and dishonor us; would 
complicate and disturb the movements of government ; 
would create a wasteful patronage and enlarge the military 
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establishments,” These impressive admonitions did not 
fall from the lips of the herd of brawling politicians, 


Creatures of one mighty sense, 
Concentrated impudence ! 


They came from the men of the North, whose counsels 
were most respected and whose words will find an audience 
in the latest posterity. They had the power to postpone for 
years, the consummation of the measure of annexation, and 
caused the public mind to stagger under the weight of the 
responsibility it imposed. A war with Mexico was one of 
the contingencies that a union with Texas involved. In 
the opinions of the most of men it was a remote contingen- 
cy; a contingency that could be removed by conciliatory 
and soothing treatment towards that republic. 

This course of conduct seemed to be the natural conse- 
quence of our relations with Mexico. ‘The administration 
which had completed the measures of annexation, was en- 
gaged in advance to avert from the nation the calamities of 
a war, having its origin in this measure. The means of ac- 
complishing this were obvious to all, and therefore the coun- 
try experienced no disquietude on this subject. We may 
be allowed to express our regret that the government of the 
United States did not appreciate its obligations to be what 
we have indicated. We grieve to say, that in the record of 
its later transactions with Mexico, we find but few of those 
terms of conciliation which would have befitted it so well ; 
we find but little of that mild and forbearing conduct which 
would have set so gracefully upon it. The war, if not so- 
licited, has not been eschewed ; if not directly provoked by 
the acts of the government, it has done nothing to avoid it. 
The country at large is not satisfied with the necessity for 
this extreme measure, and hence sectional jealousies and 
mutual criminations have originated from it, injurious to the 
peace of the country. The Northern States find themselves 
involved in this contest, contrary to their principles and in- 
terests. They see armies sent to the conquest of an empire 
as large as the Union, and hear quarrels for the spoils of 
victory. They read the proclamations of their generals, in 
which vast provinces with strange names and a barbarous 
population, are attached to the Union. They witness the 
accumulation of an immense debt; a profusion of the na- 
tional resources in a foreign land; the multiplication of offi- 
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cers, the enlargement of military establishments, and the 
assumption of imperial prerogatives by the Executive of the 
Union. Can we be surprised that they should ponder upon 
the predictions of their seers, and heed the circumstance of 
their early fulfilment? The most eminent and virtuous of 
Southern statesmen, stood in the breach to oppose the 
precipitation with which this declaration of war was 
made. Even this, has not been sufficient to assure the 
Northern States. ‘They regard this war “as designed to in- 
sure the predominance of slave power, and as a prostitution 
of the national power to its support.” They therefore, with 
one voice, return us the declaration contained in the “Wil- 
mot Proviso.” 

We have said that we are not disposed to exaggerate the 
influence of the controversies on measures of domestic poli- 
cy, nor of the competitions between political leaders. We 
do not consider the ““Wilmot Proviso” as affording a barrier 
to concord. We may render it nugatory by refusing to dis- 
member Mexico. We know of no wiser tribute we can ren- 
der to the stability of our institutions, and none more conge- 
nial to the permanent interests of our country, than the adop- 
tion of this course of conduct. We can now firmly establish 
the policy upon which the foreign relations of our country 
in future shall be conducted. ‘That policy is peace. 

The introduction of slavery into the discussion of so ma- 
ny and such various subjects, discloses the fact, that there 
are causes of excitement to the public mind on this subject 
powerful and pervading, and of constant operation. ‘These 
causes find their occasion to display themselves upon ques- 
tions having but a remote connexion with slavery. ‘This 
leads us to ascertain the facts connected with the abolition 
movement, and to attempt to define its extent and object. 

Slavery was the ultimate solution that the ancient world 
afforded to the difficult and complicated questions that arose 
from the relations of parent and child ; creditor and debtor; 
the State and offenders against its penal laws, and the con- 
queror and captive. The superior in each of these relations 
might terminate his connection with the inferior, by selling 
him as aslave. The declaration of American independence 
speaks of man’s right to liberty, as “unalienable.” The an- 
cient world allowed the sale offreedom. In the paliny days 
of Roman prosperity it was often done, to escape from the 
miseries of penury and disease ; in tle decline of the em- 
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pire, slavery was a refuge from the burthensome honors 
and offices of the State. From these sources slavery was 
introduced, and its numbers were supplied from the princi- 
ple that the status of the children was inherited from their 
parents. 

~ Negro slavery was a consequence of the principle that a 
conqueror might dispose of his conquest according to his 
pleasure. T he right of conquest under the ameliorating in- 
fluences of Christiauity, and an improving civilization, had 
been greatly abridged in Europe prior to the discovery of 
America. Pope Alexander III, in the 12th century, had 
prohibited the sale of Christians into slavery, and this edict 
was generally 1ecognized as a part of the public law of Wes- 
tern Kurope,—though occasional instances of its violation 
may be found several centuries after. ‘The latest we recol- 
lect is the sale of the Irish by Cromwell. The African was 
notcomprehended within “Sees principle of the papal 
decree. He was an infidel. 

During the century that preceded the discovery of ied 
rica, Africans were introduced into E ,urope, and sold a 
slaves. The first import into America, came from § Spain, 
A royal order dated in the year 1500, authorized their in- 
troduction, “provided they had been born ameng the Chris- 
tians.” In 1503, the Governor of Hispaniola, complained of 
the influx of negro population, stating that they escaped to 
the Indians and corrupted their habits. It was not till 1511, 
that the principle of the slave trade was applied to the colo- 
nies. In that year it was ordered, “that means shouid be 
provided for transporting a large number of negroes for Gui- 
nea to the islands, becuwuse one negro could do more work 
than four Indians.” 

With occasional obstructions, the progress of the trade 
was steady, and continually enlarging for near three centu- 
ries from the date of this order. If the estimate of Sir F. 
Buxton is accurate, it is more active at this time than ever. 
In the island of Jamaica, 677,000 were received in the 
course of the last century. ‘The whole number imported 
into the English Antilles during the same period, was not 
less than 2,100,000, Of this number and of their natural 
increase, only 700,000 remained at the period of emancipa- 
tion in 1834. Mr. Buxton estimates the sacrifice of three 
fifths of those whoare taken on the African coasts,and that the 
annual loss of population to Africa, exceeds 500,000. This 
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trade became a favorite with the principal nations of Eu- 
rope. It was patronized by their princes and nobility. The 
royal families of France and of England, with the prinei- 
pal nobility of these kingdoms, directly participated in its 
profits. Bounties and exemptions were granted to stimulate 
its activity. ‘T'reaties were made by which monopolies were 
conceded to nations and individuals. 

It is not, however, to be understood that no voices were 
raised in opposition to its continuance, ‘The vehement pro- 
test against its principle of Milton, is recorded in his Para- 
dise Lost: 

“QO, execrable son, so to aspire 

Above his brethren, to himself assuming 
Authority usurpt from God, not given. 
He gave us only over beast, fish, fowl, 
Dominion absolute ; that right we hold, 
By his donation :—but man over men 

He made not Lord, such title to himself 
Reserving, human left from human free.” 


Voltaire exposed the atrocities of the traffic, and excited 
the sympathies of Europe in favor of its victims, though he 
shared in the profits of an adventure. Montesquieu de- 
monstrated its illegality, and denounced its injustice. A long 
list might be framed of the names of those who bore testi- 
mony against the wrong that it inflicted upon human na- 
ture. 

The first distinct and decisive victory gained in the Afri- 
can cause, was the judgment delivered in the case of Somer- 
set. The facts of the case are, that the slave was abandoned 
by his master in the streets of London to sickness and des- 
titution—the master supposing he would die very shortly 
after. Krom this condition he was relieved through the 
kindnessof Grenville Sharp. After his recovery, the master 
claimed him as property, and through Sharp the claim was 
resisted. It was in this case that Lord Mansfield delivered 
the judgment containing the declaration that slavery could 
not exist on the soil of England. ‘The decision of the case 
between the parties was in favor of the claims of humanity. 
In reference to its general consequences, we know of no 
judgment in the annals of jurisprudence that is so far-reach- 
ing. It settles that the institution of slavery is dependent 
upon the municipal laws of the State that maintains it. 
That the relation of master and slave is a relation of local 
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u- laws, which will not be recognized beyond the limits of 
ne their authority, but which is dissolved as soon as the parties 
sj- pass those limits. The effect was to circumscribe the bounds 
ts of the institution; to give to it a special and peculiar cha- 
te racter, repugnant to the common sense of mankind. It 
re forced the slaveholder, in some degree, into a state of isola- 
tion. He could not move with his property. Of its influ- 
re ence upon the minds of the people of Great Britain we have 
0- daily experience. It was profoundly grateful to the sensi- 
a- bilities of the public. It flattered their pride,—for they 
received it from the highest judicial authority, that a pes- 
tilent institution perished by contact with the atmosphere 
of England ;—that no such institution would take root in 
British soil. It gave to the slave a locus standi in judi- 
cio. ‘The British public became interested as his counsel, 
and pleaded against the claims of the master, in the face of 
mankind. We consider this judgment as the first stage in 
the progress of abolition. 

Within a few years after this judgment, motions were 
od made in the House of Commons for the suppression of the 
1e slave trade. ‘The first occurred in 1776. It attracted but 
e- little attention. In 1786, Clarkson published his celebrated 
ig book, and in the year following, a society was formed in 
i England, embracing Sharp, Wilberforce and others. In 
a- France, Lafayette, Condorcet and others formed a similar 

society, the object of both being to promote abolition. In 
i- 1787, the debates in the Convention that formed the Fede- 
r- ral Constitution of the United States took place. A power 
d was conferred by the Constitution upon Congress, to sup- 
S- press the trade after 1808. One cannot but be impressed 
iV with the distinctness with which every view upon the sub- 
1€ . ject was then presented, and with the conclusions then 
or adopted. In i789, Mr. Pitt proposed to the French govern- 
1S ment to abolish the trade. Denmark, in 1792, suppressed 
d it. In 1794, the United States exerted all the powers the 
d Constitution authorized for the same purpose, and in 1807, 
se adopted the final measure for its complete suppression. 
y. Great Britain, after a struggle, about the same time, consum- 
0 mated the policy of Pitt and Fox, by the adoption of a cor- 
1- responding act. From that date Great Britain has been 
it . engaged in incessant negociations for the same object. At 
t. the Congress of Vienna, which settled the affairs of Europe 
ul in 1815,and in which the principal nations were represented, 
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she engaged them to the adoption of the most effectual 
means for that purpose. She has made treaties with thirty 
of the different states of Europe and America, in which 
they have agreed to co-operate to that end. ‘The right of 
search has been granted to her in all those treatie-, (excepting 
some three or four,) by means of which she superintends 
the police of the African seas. Her efforts have not been 
confined to the abolition of negro slavery. She has extended 
her care to other portions of Africa, and the Bey of Tunis 
has acceded to all her plans, and the Pacha of Egypt pro- 
mises to follow the example. She avows her policy to be 
to effect the abolition of slavery throughout the world. 

The effect of the abolition of the slave trade has been to 
cut off the sources from which the supplies to slavery have 
come. ‘lhe principles we have noticed as furnishing sub- 
jects for the institution, have either been undermined and 
are tottering, or have been completely overthrown. The 
rights of the parent, conqueror and creditor to sel] the per- 
sons of those subject to them by those relations, would 
scarcely be tolerated. ‘The “Wilmot Proviso” does con- 
tain a reservation in favor of the new States to which it 
may be applied, to sell offenders against their laws into 
slavery, but we suppose the power will never be employed. 
The right of meu to liberty is usually treated as not afford- 
ing subject for commerce. Slavery is then confined to the 
existing race of slaves. We shall find that the principle of 
the status of the parent necessarily determining that of the 
child, is peremptorily denied by the British government, 
and in the report to the French Chambers. The act for the 
emancipation of slaves in the colonies, does not provide an 
indemnity for children under six years of age, and the 
French Commission affirms the sufficiency of the argument 
by which the discrimination was made. The overturn of 
this prineiple would confine slavery to the existing genera- 
tion of slaves. : 

A few far-sighted observers perceived that the measures 
for the abolition of the slave trade, necessarily involved the 
existence of slavery itself. “In turning the matter over in 
my mind at that time, and since,” Mr. Burke says, “I never 
was able to consider the African trade upon a ground dis- 
connected with the employment of negroes in the West In- 
dies, and distinct from their condition in the plantations 
whereon they serve. I conceived that the true origin of the 
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trade was not in the place it was begun at, but at the place 
of its final destination. I therefore was, and I still am of 
opinion, that the whole work ought to be taken up together.” 
This was not the general opinion, and in this country the 
power over the subject of domestic slavery was reserved ex- 
clusively to the States ; while the power to abolish the slave 
trade was granted to the Federal Government. The debates, 
however, in the Federal Convention, show that the slave 
trade was opposed by many on grounds applicable to the 
institution itself. Luther Martin said, “slaves weakened 
one part of the Union which the others are bound to pro- 
tect. The privilege of importing them was unreasonable.” 
Col. Mason said, “slavery discourages arts and manufactures. 
The poor despise labor when performed by slaves. ‘They 
prevent ‘the emigration of whites who really enrich and 
strengthen a country. ‘They produce the most pernicious 
effect on manners. Every master of slaves is born a petty 
tyrant. They bring the judgment of heaven on a country.” 
Notwithstanding these strong expressions in the Conven- 
tion, it is apparent that the conclusion was, that a power to 
abolish the slave trade might be safely ranted to Congress, 
and that the existence of the institution of slavery would 
not be endangered thereby. ‘The same conclusion evident- 
ly determined many in Europe to yield without hesitation 
their assent to the suppression of the trade. During the 
“one hundred days,” a decree was published in France for 
that purpose, and the Bourbons united at the Congress of 
Vienna in the common engagement of Europe to take the 
most efficacious measures to accomplish that result. The 
Duke of Wellington complained at the Congress of Verona 
thatthe French had not fulfilled that engagement. The 
reply of M. De Chateaubriand illustrates the fact above 
stated. “In England,” he says, “during the long struggle 
on the subject, commerce foreseeing the issue, took the 
precautions that were rendered necessary by it. A number 
of negroes far exceeding the immediate wants of the colo- 
nists was transported, and thus permanent generations of 
slaves were prepared to supply the void which the suppres- 
sion of casual servitude occasioned. Nothing of this kind 
took place for France. ‘Time and opportunity were want- 
ing to it.” 
The most satisfactory evidence on this subject is contain- 
ed in the Parliamentary proceedings of Great Britain. In 
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1823, Mr. Buxton submitted a resolution, “that the state of 
slavery is repugnant to the principles of the British consti- 
tution and of the Christian religion; and that it ought to 
be gradually abolished throughout the British colonies, with 
as much expedition as may be found consistent with a due 
regard to the well being of the parties concerned.” In the 
debate on this resolution, Mr. Canning asked in reply tothe 
mover, “what had the latter part of his speech to do with 
his present purpose? Why did he think it expedient to re- 
cur to the former delinquences of this country, which if ca- 
pable of expiation, had been fully expiated? Why did he 
go back to a state of things in the West Indies, to which, 
so far as they could be remedied, remedy has been applied ? 
Why did he go out of his way to recall the horrors and cru- 
elties connected with the now abolished slave trade, which 
were at former times brought under the notice of Parlia- 
ment? Why, when he was stirring a question totally new 
(and | mention that character of the question, not as matter 
of blame, but as matter of fact)—why did he mix it up with 
that other odious question, often, indeed discussed, but long 
ago decided, with which, during an agitation of twenty 
years, it was never before placed in juxtaposition, but for 
the purpose of being contrasted with and separated from it ? 
In all former discussions, in all former votes against the 
slave trade, it cannot surely be forgotten, that the ulterior 
purpose of emancipation was studiously disclaimed.” Not- 
withstanding this disclaimer, the one question became indis- 
solubly connected with the other in the minds of the British 
people. In 1824, Mr. Canning submitted resolutions to the 
House of Commons, declaring “that it is expedient to adopt 
effeetual and decisive measures for ameliorating the condi- 
tion of the slave population in the colonies ;—that through 
a determined and persevering, but at the same time judi- 
cious and temperate enforcement of such measures, this 
House looks forward to a progressive improvement in the 
character of the slave population, such as may prepare them 
for a participation in those civil rights and privileges which 
are enjoyed by other classes of subjects; that this House is 
anxious for the accomplishment of this purpose at the ear- 
liest period, that shall be compatible with the well-being of 
the slaves themselves, with the safety of the colonies, and 
with a fair and equitable consideration of the interests of 
private property.” Mr. Canning, in the course of his re- 
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marks upon these resolutions, employs these observations. 
“TJ do not mean to say that I should be guilty of any breach 
of faith, or that I or others who have been equally favora- 
ble to the abolition of the slave trade, would be obnoxious 
to a charge of inconsistenc y. in now avowing the intention 
of abolishing slavery. But 1 must be permitted to say that 
the most zealous advocates of the abolition of the trade, if 
they entertained this intention, studiously concealed it; nay, 
not only concealed, but denied any intention of arriving at 
an object which was ind ed represented by their adversa- 
ries as the natural and necessary consequence of the success 
of abolition. Am 7 therefore an enemy to the gradual re- 
laxation of the system f slavery ? God forbi d. If Iam 
asked if I am for the permanent existence of slavery in our 
colonies, I say, no. But if Lam asked if I am favorable to 
immediate abolition, I say, no. And if fam asked which 
I would prefer, permanent slavery or immediate abolition, 
Ido not know whether, under all the perplexing circum- 
stances of the case, I must not say I would prefer things re- 
maining as they are; not, God knows, from any love of the 
existing state of things, but on account of the tremendous 
responsibility of attempting to mend it by a change.” 

The plans contemplated by the Ministry involved the use 
of patient efforts, and required time for their fulfilment. 
The slaves were first to be fitted for freedom by instructions 
in religion, order, morality and virtue, and by forming them 
to appreciate their social and domestic relations. They 
were to be taught to acquire and to value property, and 
during this work of preparation, were submitted to control. 
The islands received these regulations with reluctance, and 
the British public without favor. Shorter methods were 
more congenial to the spirit of abolition. Within ten years 
the emancipation act was —. the Minister exonerating 
himself from responsibility, by declaring that he obeyed the 
overruling sentiment of the sritish people. 

We acquit the British government of all contrivances to 
destroy the union of ans States, or to advance the Kast 
India interests at the expense of the West Indies, in the 
adoption of this measure. They yielded toa state of the 
public mind on the question, which those consequences had 
but a very inconsiderable, if any agency at all, in pro- 
ducing. 

The French government has since that time submitted 
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to the same influence. We haveseen that the measures for 
the suppression of the trade were not very energetic during 
the regime of the Restoration in France. The government 
of July was more active and at once adopted stringent laws 
for the suppression of the traffic in slaves. In 1838, the 
motions on the subject of emancipation engaged the French 
Chambers. In 1840, a very able commission with the Duc 
de Broglie at its head, was appointed to consider the subject 
with reference to the colonies. The work of M. Chevalier 
at the head of this article, was designed to aid this commis- 
sion. ‘The commission reported in 1842, recommending 
the abolition of slavery in 1853, in the French colonies, and 
the appropriation of $40,000,000 as an indemnity to the 
asters. 

The agitation in the United States has increased with 
fearful rapidity. The application of the principles of the 
case of Somerset to the United States; the legislation of the 
States to avoid the acts of Congress concerning fugitive 
slaves ; the innundation of Congress with petitions on the 
subject of slavery in the District of Columbia ; the mission 
from Massachusetts to South-Carolina and Louisiana, are but 
a few of the expressions of the existence of this fact. 'These 
various expressions have only prepared us for the declara- 
tion that the additious to the territories of the United States 
in future must be subject to the condition that slavery shall 
not be extended to them ;—a declaration which seems to 
combine in its favor men of all classes and all parties in the 
non-slaveholding States. A declaration so made cannot 
but greatly strengthen those who for so many years have 
asserted the right and duty of Congress to interfere more 
actively in its supervision and control over this institution, 
and tends directly to bring this harrassing subject before the 
country, in a form, if not more offensive and vexatious than 
in the case of the Wilmot Proviso, at least in a form in 
which the power of the Southern States to protect themselves 
by moderate and discreet counsels, will be greatly dimin- 
ished. ‘These movements at home obey an impulse received 
from the state of opinion abroad. ‘This opinion has been 
collecting force from all directions, and now embodies a 
large share of moral, political and pecuniary resources in 
the old as well as the new world, in uncompromising hos- 
tility to this institution. The impediments to the employ- 
ment of these upon the institution in the Southern States, 
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have been in a great measure removed. Acts of emancipa- 
tion have become frequent, and examples are quoted for our 
instruction and guidance. ‘These facts produce the convic- 
tion that a solution of many of the questions connected 
with the subject is near at hand, and renders an inquiry in- 
to the consequences of these movements, interesting and per- 
haps important. 

The French were the pioneers in the measures for the 
emancipation of the blacks in the colonies. The only testi- 
monial to the efficacy of their first enterprise is found in the 
republic of Haiti. At the period of the revolution, the pop- 
ulation of the French portion of this island was: whites, 36,- 
000; free coloured, 30,000: slaves, 450,000, not including 
small children. ‘There were on the island 8516 plantations ; 
of which 793 were sugar estates ; 3117 coffee ; 3150 indi- 
go; 789 cotton. The exports to France amounted to $25,- 
000,000, and the imports to $20,000,000, employing 800 ships 
of an average tonnage of 520 tons. ‘This did not include 
the trade with the United States, which employed 800 ves- 
sels of a smaller size. The wealthy islanders saw in the 
principles of the French revolution, the means of relieving 
them from their colonial dependence. 'The poorer classes 
(petits blanes,) and the free colored population, regarded 
them as the means of improving their condition, and of de- 
pressing the more wealthy classes to their level. Into the 
first contests on the island, the question of emancipation did 
notenter. The first acts of violence were applied to a free 
mulatto, who published that the declaration of the rights of 
man, comprehended the free colored population. The first 
civil contests arose out of a decree of the National Assem- 
bly at Paris, that political rights should be enjoyed by all 
free persons over the age of twenty-five. The free colored 
population claimed that the decre e introduced them to an 
equal participation in the privileges of citizens. This con- 
test led the wealthy proprietors to endeavor to disconnect 
the colony with the metropolis. The petits blancs united 
with the authorities and the free colored population to main- 
tain the connection. In this contest blood was spilt. Thus 
passed the years 1790 and ’91. During the last of these 
years, asmall band of negroes were involved in an insurree. 
tion, and were driven into the Spanish portion of the island. 
A terrible retribution was inflicted upon the blacks in the 
neighboring district. The decree of 1792, of the Assembly, 
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declaring that all freemen, whatever might be their color, 
were absolutely equal, caused another civil war, in which 
the free colored population, with the aid of the authorities, 
defeated the whites. These called in the Spaniards, and 
afterwards the English, and both parties armed their slaves, 
Santhonax, the Commissioner of the Convention, by the 
consent of the masters of his party, enlisted slaves under the 
promise of freedom. In 1794, the decree of the Convention 
abolishing slavery was adopted. Heretofore, (except ina 
single instance,) the slaves had been engaged simply to aid 
their masters, and the question of emancipation had not be- 
come a distinct one in the contests of the island. They 
were instruments in the employ of other portions of the 
population. In 1794, the mulattos, heretofore confederates 
with the authorities of the island, became discontented, rais- 
ed an insurrection, and placed the Governor in prison. At 
this time there was in the band of fugitive slaves that the 
Spaniards had encouraged since the insurrection in 1791, an 
old negro who had been a coachman for a manager in one 
of the plantations. He had engaged in the strife in a late 
period of it, and had risen to the rankof colonel. After the 
decree of emancipation, he withdrew from the Spaniards 
and joined the French authorities, When the contests be- 
tween the authorities and the mulattos came to an issue, he 
joined the former, rescued the Governor, and drove the mu- 
latto chiefs trom the island. He was made a General, and 
placed at the head of the administration. This was 'Tous- 
saint L’Ouverture. Fresh difficulties were created by the 
discontented freemen, when they saw one of their ancient 
slaves at the head of the colony, and new insurrections burst 
forth. He suppressed all of these, expelled the Spaniards 
and English from the island, and, finally published the con- 
stitution of 1801, in which he was named Governor for life 
In these contests, there were acts of unbounded cruelty in 
all parties. The civil war was waged without regard to 
any claim of humanity, and we do not perceive that the 
black was different from the white. In 1802, the invasion 
of the island by the French took place. Toussaint direct- 
ed his officers to fire the cities, and retire to the mountains. 
The negroes displayed great courage and desperation, and 
awed the invaders. ‘They resorted to diplomacy, and final- 
ly engaged the chiefs to make a peace and to surrender the 
island. ‘Toussaint yielded, though with reluctance, to the 
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promises of the French, and the French supremacy was re- 
established. He was in a short time thereafter seized for 
conspiring against its government, and sent to France, 
where he died. 

The decree of May, 1802, restoring slavery to the French 
colonies and subjecting the blacks to their ancient masters, 
was the signal for a new insurrection. It was in the course 
of this insurrection that the massacres that signalize this 
revolution took place. During the ascendancy of Toussaint, 
the white colonists had returned to the island, their rights 
of property had been secured, and their ancient slaves were 
in general employed upon the plantations, for wages regula- 
ted by law. But this war between the whites and blacks 
was a war of extermination ; neither party gave or received 
quarter, and an amount of atrocity and crime was perpetra- 
ted almost unparallelled in the history of war. 

The whites were compelled to abandon the island; in 
1804, the negro supremacy was confirmed, and Dessalines, 
the leader in the Jast insurrection, was crowned Emperor. 
in 1806, he was assassinated, and the country was in a short 
time divided between Christophe, a negro, and Petion, one 
of the class of mulattos. The country was afterwards uni- 
ted under Boyer as President, chosen according to the Con- 
stitution of LS16. 

We have made this hasty glance at the history of this rev- 
olution, that we might strip the subject of some of the asso- 
ciations with which it is connected, in the public mind. It 
will be perceived that the massacres did not originate under 
the régime of slavery, nor do they bear the marks of treache- 
ry and of vengeance, which are usually ascribed to them. 
The island had been desolated by civil wars for fourteen 
years. Every classof the population had been successively 
engaged in them, and in hostility to each other. The blacks 
had been invited to join their masters under promises of 
liberty, and their promises had been executed by the decrees 
of the Convention, which granted to them their freedom. 
Eight years had elapsed since those decrees, when an at- 
tempt was made to unsettle foundations, and to renew rela- 
tions which had been completely dissolved. ‘The massacres 
which took place occurred in an open and public war be- 
tween the authorities who sought to enforce these decrees, 
and the blacks who resisted them. 

Our purpose is not to judge the negro of Haiti by the 
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conduet then displayed, but to ascertain from his present 
state and condition, whether he is capable ef taking his 
place as a member of a well organised society, and whether 
the society of Haiti is able now to compensate humanity 
for the excesses that were then committed. Above all, to ( 
ascertain if there is anything in the state and condition of that 
society which should invite men to incur the risks of the 1 
same violence and bloodshed. 

We have stated that Toussaint provided that the blacks ] 
should remain on the plantations of their masters. He al- t 
lowed them the fourth of the gross produce of the planta- f 
tion, a house and garden, the privilege of a Sunday’s mar- \ 


ket, and the means of transport for their products. At other 
times the blacks were prohibited from leaving the plantation ¢ 
without the consent of their proprietors. ‘The whole sub- I 
ject of work was placed under the inspection of Moses, the t 
nephew of Toussaint, and Dessalines. “They were both t 


passionate and violent men, and the latter distributed blows a 
with his cane, among the managers of the work-houses at h 
each visit. If the managers complained of the laborers in b 
general, for idleness or insubordination, he designated one U 
by lot to be hung: if one were accused by name, he caused 0 
him to be buried alive in the presence of his companidns.” a 
The rural code of 1826 establishes with great system the I 
relations between the laborers and the proprietors. This p 
code, recognizing that agriculture is the principal source of 

the prosperity of the S State, undertakes to provide for its Is 
protection. “Citizens,” says the code, “engaged in agricul- v 
ture, cannot be withdrawn from their pursuits except in the te 
cases provided bylaw.” All who donot belong to the civil is 
and military service; to the licensed professions ;—all who Si 
are not mechanics, or of the class, who have assured means St 
of support,—are required to engage in agriculture. Citizens It 
of the agricultural class are forbidden to leave the country st 
to inhabit towns or villages, without the permission of a g 
magistrate of their domicil, and of the town or village in Ir 
which they would locate. The cases in which they are to a 
be granted are specified. This class is forbidden to send tk 
their children to school, or to bind them as apprentices in 

any town or village, without a permission of the same kind. la 
Laborers are prohibited from cultivating a plantation on q' 
their own account; and they arerequired to form contracts T 


for service as laborers on the plantations. ‘These contracts at 
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must provide for service, in some cases not less than two, 
and in others not less than three years, and to extend for a 
period not exceeding nine years. ‘The laborer is not per- 
mitted to leave the estate of the proprietor during the week 
of labor, without the permission of the proprietor or his 
manager, and the proprietor may not grant a leave of absence 
to exceed eigiit days. Any other leave of absence must 
receive the sanction of the magistrate. ‘The houses of the 
laborers must be constructed on the plantation to which 
they are attached, and no house can be built in the country, 
except as appurtenant to a plantation. The work of the 
week commences Monday morning at day-dawn and termi- 
nates Friday evening. ‘I'he day’s work commences at day- 
dawn and continues ti]l noon, with an interval of half an 
hour for breakfast, which is taken in the field. At noon, 
two hours are allowed for repose, and work then continues 
till sunset. "The code provides that the laborers shall have 
a house and provision grounds attached; that they shall 
have the means of transportation of their produce afforded 
by the proprietor; that he shall furnish medical aid, and 
that the division of the products of the plantation shall be 
on an equitable principle. ‘The authority of the proprietor 
and Manager are secured by law, and disobedience, inso- 
lence or negligence and idleness, are prohibited under severe 
penalties, to be inflicted by a magistrate. 

M. Chevalier, in referring to this code, says that its object 
is to regulate, what does not exist—viz: industry and field 
work. We know of no evidence that is better calculated 
to reduce to silence and soberness the enthusiastic abolition 
ist,—as it illustrates the opinions of the ablest and most 
sagacious members of the African race, of that frame of 
society their condition demands. An inquiry into the exist- 
ing state of Hayti will be interesting as developing the same 
subject. Let us ascertain from their domestic relations, 
government, commerce, revenue, army, system of school 
instruction and means of internal communication, what 
advances have been made within the last forty years since 
the overthrow of the French dominion. 

The colonists of San Domingo, in leaving this unfortunate 
land, (we extract these details from M.Scheelcher), have be- 
queathed it the prejudices arising from a difference of color. 
The insurgents, so proud in battle, have blushed after victory 
at the shame that their ancient masters have attached to their 
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names. Instead of forcing the world to respect those names, 
as the beggars of Rome did theirs, they wish to suppress 
them, and it is an offence, in a nation of negroes and mulat- 
tos, to call them negro or mulatto. They call themselves 
black or yellow, because they have preserved for the old 
titles of slavery, the contempt which their masters had for 
them. ‘The aristocracy of the yellow skin is substituted 
for the old aristocracy of the white. The mulatto, in con- 
sequence of the superiority of the advantages which he 
possessed under the old regime, claims a superiority over 
the blacks, and these return hate for contempt. ‘The fact 
cannot be concealed, that in the island there exists two 
castes, and the government, so far from attempting to over- 
come the peril, nourishes and sustains it. ‘These castes are 
brought together in official and political life, but socially 
they are separated. ‘There is no communion at the public 
balls, dinners, or in social intercourse. ‘They do not inter- 
marry. 

In Hayti marriage is almost an exception—the general 
condition being that of unlicensed connections, having 
sometimes the duration, but not the legal or religious sane- 
tions of legitimate unions. ‘The woman who forms sucha 
connection is called placée, and she is sought to fill that 
relation in the same manner and enjoys the same estimation 
as if married. ‘The children of such connections are cared 
for in the same manner as the children of legitimate con- 
nections, and they inherit in the same manner. The late 
President, Boyer, formed a connection of this kind witha 
woman who had filled the same relation to his predecessor, 
Pétion. 

The character of the clergy is said to be in general infa- 
mous. The impure and dissolute ecclesiastics whom France 
and Spain reject, fulfil the functions of that important class 
in the island. Instead of instructing their people, they 
maintain them in the belief and practice of the most absurd 
superstitions. . They extort from them enormous sums of 
money and display to them examples of corruption and vice. 

The facts before stated will show that education is neg- 
lected. ‘There are ten free schools in the island, each fur- 
nished with a single instructor. 'The whole number taught 
to read and write is not supposed to exceed one thousand, 
and no evidence is given that the mass of the people have 
advanced a single step above their native condition in Africa. 
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The army is the privileged class of the island. The 
soldiers are exempted from all the laws which compel the 
blacks to labor, and are supported at an enormous expense. 
Their number is supplied by press-gangs and their discipline 
is to the last degree relaxed. 

The aspect of the island affords a melancholy contrast 
with the appearance it presented under the colonial régime. 
The traces of the former proprietors bear the impress of a 
true magnificence; the ruins of their habitations are the 
ruins of “palaces ; their roads and bridges are monuments 
of architectural skill and have a Roman strength ; they 
built cities, of which the remains seem to belong to the finest 
States of Europe; they cut through the mountains and 
from the solid rocks, with a prodigality which is at once 
the evidence and the triumph of civilization, highways 
from one plantation to another. Al! was destroyed ina long 
servile war. At this time the roads have no existence. 
The roads between the sites of the principal cities—from 
the Cape to Gonaives; from Port au Prince to Jacmel ; 
from Cayes to Port au Prince,—are mere by-paths. The 
only means of conveyance is by pack-horses and mules; 
carriages have disappeared from the cities, and wagons 
from the plantations. ‘There is no communication between 
the different towns of the island, and, some years ago, it 
was through New-York that they learnt at San Domingo 
of the earthquake that desolated the capital of the island. 

We have adverted to the state of cultivation. The island 
that formerly exporte 400,000,000 Ibs. of sugar, now pur- 
chases of the apothecaries the small quantities that are de- 
manded for the sick. The houses of the common popula- 
tion are mere huts, formed of the branches of trees, without 
furniture, cooking utensils or chairs; their women are but 
half dressed, their children naked ; their common food,— 
the banana; their beds, of straw thrown on the ground. 
The foreign commerce of the island is inconsiderable. 
Strangers are regarded with aversion and distrust, and inter- 
marriages with them are prohibited. ‘The treasury is bank- 
rupt, and taxes are enormously high in comparison with the 
resources of the population. M. Chevalier says, in his re- 
port, that he is far from thinking or saying that there are 
not in Hayti men of intelligence “and worth, but there is an 
evident disproportion between this small number and the 
mass of the population ; so that the society of Hayti can be 
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defined as a society which has a head, but is without a body 
and members. M. Schoelcher, to whom we are indebted 
for much of the information we have on the condition of 
this island, deseribes them as “slaves of idleness and want.” 
Both of these witnesses are, however, hopeful of the future. 

We confess that we have not a supreme faith in the effi- 
cacy of a municipal system, a judiciary organization, trial 
by jury, a national representation and a body of laws, (all 
of which are provided by the constitution of Hayti,) for the 
regeneration of the people. ‘The forces that serve to exalt 
and to improve a nation are not found in its paper systems, 
but in the character of the population. 

We would here ask, where is the compensation, that the 
state of the island affords or promises, for the awful massa- 
cres, the conflagration, pillage and murder, the destruction 
of moral and material prosperity and advancement, that is 
found in its dreadful revolution? What countenance does 
it afford for those constant and unreasoning movements on 
the part of abolitionists for the dissolution of the existing 
bonds of society in the Southern States? Where are the 
beneficent results from this revolution which make them 
so earnestly demand a change, even at the hazard of a con- 
summation by the same means? We have concluded the 
investigation of the results of the experiment of emancipa- 
tion, through massacre and bloodshed. 

The French, besides the island of Hayti, possessed the 
colonies of Bourbon, Martinique, Gaudaloupe and Guyana, 
and applied to each the decree of abolition of 1794. Bour- 
bon refused to excute the decrees. and they were never ope- 
rative in the island. Martinique and Guadaloupe received 
the decrees, but we have no access to any information of the 
results to those islands, nor whether the decree of repeal in 
1802, was productive of any consequences. We have a 
very full account of the consequences to Guyana in the offi- 
cial reports of the commissioners of the French govern- 
ment. ‘The decree of the convention was published in 1794. 
Shortly after, insurrections burst forth, and notwithstanding 
the severe regulations adopted to enforce work during the 
whole period in which the decrees were in force, nothing 
but disorder prevailed and a complete abandonment of ag- 
ricultural cultivation. Jeautel, the nephew of Danton, was 
sent out to “organise liberty.” He published decree after 
decree; remonstrances and instructions were continually 
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addressed by him to the local authorities, to the ancient mas- 
ters, to the free and blacks, to “assure liberty by work.” His 
labors were abortive, and he abandoned the colony in des- 
pair. His successor made the most strenuous efforts to in- 
duce the blacksto labor. He increased their shares of the 
products of the plantations ; accorded to them fixed wages ; 
protected them from severity and violence,—all without 
avail. In one of his addresses, we find the following bitter 
complaints. What! Is it in Cayenne, so lately relieved 
from slavery by the republic, that the priceless boon is for- 
gotten! Cultivation is abandoned ; the most seditious de. 
signs are entertained ; work houses are deserted ; conspira- 
cies are formed, and a general proscription of the whites 
announced. Cultivators, I declare to you, “Le travail ou 
le mort!” At a later day, he addresses them thus: “Citi- 
zen cultivators, new-born children of liberty, hitherto you 
have known only licence. From all quarters, 1 hear the 
best founded complaints of your idleness, turbulence and 
seditious spirit. More than one hundred of you have suf- 
fered capital = nt for your excesses.” 

The decree of Napoleon, revoking the edict of the Con- 
vention, was hailed asa blessing by the colonies. 'The blacks 
quietly resumed their places on the plantations of their an- 
cient masters, rejoicing that the reign of licence and disorder 
was terminated. ‘There was no revolt, nor apparently in- 
— of any description. Since that day, the slaves at 

Cayenne have had one day of discharge from that relation. 
In 1809, when the English and Portuguese fleets appeared 
on the coast, they were invited to rise, by the promise of 
freedom. After the surrender, the Portuguese Governor or- 
dered them to return to their plantations, under the penalty 
of one hundred lashes. ‘The order was quietly obeyed. 

This concludes the inquiry into the measures of the 
French Convention. ‘They were made upon the impression 
that mighty reforms in the condition and character of the 
human race could be accomplished by the simple fiat of a 
tumultuous and excited assembly. ‘They proceeded on the 
notion that a magical influence belonge od to the expressions 
of a public authority, and that this sufficed to effect a com- 
plete transformation of those who were the subjects of their 
will. History teaches no such blind confidence in the effi- 
ciency of human decrees. History records many instances 
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emergency to answer a transitory purpose, but such mea- 
sures have left no impression, except to warn us of their 
own imbecility. 

In every country where slavery has existed, the disposi- 
tions of masters to make acts of emancipation, have kept 
pace with the policy of the State in allowing them. The in- 
conveniences produced to Rome by the number of freedmen 
induced Augustus Cesar to impose restrictions upon the 
use of the power of manumission. His successors, till the 
time of Constantine, by other laws diminished the value of 
those acts, and reduced the grade of freedmen in the orders 
of the State. Constantine removed the restrictions entirely 
from the ecclesiastics, and authorised any master to eman- 
cipate his slave before the people, and under the sanction of 
the Bishop. ‘The injudicious use of the power, led toa 
vast increase in pauperism,—that scourge of the empire,— 
and gave rise to the laws in regard to mendicity and vaga- 
bonds. 

The great change in the social relations of the lower and 
higher classes in Great Britain, occurred in the latter part 
of the 14th and the beginning of the 15th centuries. After 
the suppression of the Wat Tyler rebellion, Richard IL, 
King of England, proposed to the Parliament to abolish 
bondage altogether. ‘I'he Lords and Commons unanimous- 
ly replied, “that no man could deprive them of the services 
of their villeins without their consent; but that they had 
never given that consent, and never would be induced to 
give it, either through persuasion or violence.” Notwith- 
standing this vehement protest, in less than a century, per- 
sonal slavery and villeinage were wholly removed from the 
soil of England. It was accomplished withoui tumult or 
violence, and without any agency, save that of the parties 
to those relations. We notice some laws of that period, 
which we suspect, had some relation to the changes taking 
place. We find statutes to regulate the rate of wages, pro- 
bably increased to too high a rate by the frequency of such 
acts, and we find acts for the regulation of proceedings in 
courts, for the trial of suits for the recovery of freedom. 

Otherwise, we find no trace of the revolution so rapidly 
progressing. ‘The Continent bears witness to the same 
truth. The revolution which changed the conditions of 
the Serfs, (save the instance of revolt, known as la Jacque- 
rie), was a spotless and benignant revolution. It was not 
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the result of any alteration of the laws, but of the senti- 
ments and feelings of mankind. This change of sentiment, 
required a change of legal positions, and that was quietly 
and unobtrusively effected. When one of the kings of 
France, (Louis Hutin) offered freedom to the bondsmen of 
the Royal domain, for a reasonable composition, the offer 
was neglected, and the king violently complains of the spirit 
that allowed them to prefer “la chetivité de servitude.” 
Within the century that followed his decree, containing 
these complaints, we see the elevation of the lower classes 
above that condition. 

‘’he masters are the first to experience this change of 
sentiment. ‘They are the first to discover the evils of slave- 
ry, when it becomes an evil, and to seek an escape from the 
constraints it imposes. ‘The slave afterwards, awakens to 
the sameconviction. He desires to improve his condition. 
A want on the part of the slave, and a willingness on the 
part of the master, lead to an act of emancipation. The 
act may arise from a contract, or it may proceed from a 
bounty, or it may spring from a sense of justice to a faith- 
ful slave. In no case has the act been wanting, when the 
capacities on both parts have been free. 

This was unquestionably the process, by which the great 
social revolution in Europe, was accomplished. ‘That re- 
volution was silent and gradual. The Catholic Chureh 
found the masters, either barbarous or depraved, and the 
slaves debased and oppressed. It found a society of idola- 
ters tolerating polygamy and divorce, and the paternal 
power without limit. It directed its efforts to establish the 
domestic relations. It overturned the right of polygamy 
and abolished divorce. It required the father to raise his 
chitd in the admonition of the Lord, instead of selling him. 
It forbade the sale of the slave to the infidel, anathematised 
the master who sold the slave husband apart from the slave 
wife, and granted an asylum in the bosom of the church, to 
the slave treated with cruelty. It instructed the slave to 
perform his domestic obligations,—and thus in the course 
of centuries, he was disciplined to the performance of his 
duties as a citizen. When that period of preparation was 
passed, the masters without any act of emancipation from 
the state, were found ready to accede to the demands that 
the improved condition of society required. 

We pass now to another form of emancipation which has 
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been employed in a large section of the American continent. 
This mode arising out of the friendly relations between 
the master and slave, and finding no obstruction in the sen- 
timents of society, has been peaceful and efficient. The 
law of slavery in the Spanish colonies is mild and merciful. 
The slave is allowed to purchase his freedom at a fixed 
sum, or a portion of his time at a corresponding price. If 
the master is cruel, the Jaw punishes him and indemnifies 
the slave, by rescuing the latter from his control and grant- 
ing to him liberty. M. Chevalier says, he is informed on 
competent authority, that the slaves in Cuba, as a class, 
have redeemed more than half their time.* The process 
of emancipation is there very actively going on. ‘There is, 
however, a cause still more efficient. The masters form 
illicit unions with their slaves and make voluntary acts of 
emancipation to the mother and offspring. The census 
returns show this : 


CUBA. PORTO RICO, 
White population, 418,291 188,869 
Free colored do 88,054 101,275 
Free blacks, 64,784 25,124 
Slaves. 425,521 41,818 
Colored do. 10,174 


The census returns of the ancient colonies illustrate the 
same fact. In Carraceas, the number of free persons of 
color was estimated at 450,000, while that of the slaves was 
60,000, and Indians 280,000. The mixed races seem to 
preponderate. In this process of liberation, no impiove- 
ment has been afforded to the negro race. In all the colo- 
nies the free black is placed below every other caste of the 
population. ‘They were accused of all the crimes which 
could not be discovered. 

Von Tschudi, in his sketches of travel in Peru, affords 
the following cheerless prospect of the population. “The 
deaths in Lima, the capital, vary annually from 2,500 to 
2,880, out of a population of 53,000. In the ten months, 
from January | to October 30, 1841, they were 2,244: the 
births in that period being, legitimate, 822; illegitimate, 
860—total, 1682. Not less remarkable than the number of 


+ Mr. Turnbull does not confirm this statement 
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illegitimate children, (S860) is that of the new-born infants 
exposed and found dead, (495). These afford the most 
striking proofs of the immorality which prevails in Lima, 
especially among the colored people. ‘To them belong 
nearly two- thirds of all the illegitimate births, and. fully 
four-fifths of all the children cast out to die. ‘There is rea- 
son to believe, though it cannot be positively proved, that 
no small portion of the latter suffer a violent death by the 
hands of their mothers. When a dead child is picked up 
before the church of San |, zaro, or in the street, it is carried 
without a word of inguiry, to the Pantheon: frequently it 
is not even thought worth while to bury it. Ihave seen 
the vultures dragging about the sweltering carcases of in- 
fants, and devouring them in the populous streets.” 

We advert to this striking fact, because we were great- 
ly perplexed with a similar circumstance mentioned in 
the report to the French Commission. It is stated that 
infanticide had appeared as a crime among the free popu- 
lation of Antigua and Trinidad. The French Commis- 
sion advert to the fact in their report, and remark that 
the cause which had prevented its appearance before was 
the depravation of morals in the slave population, from the 
fact of slavery ; that the promiscuity of the sexes involved 
no dishonor until the act of emancipation had created an 
individual responsibility and had infused sentiments of 
modesty and shame. ‘The argument is contradicted by the 
facts stated of the free blacks in Peru. Infanticide among 
them proceeds from a want of sentiments of social duty 
and affection. Von T’schudi says, “of all the coiored in- 
habitants of Lima, the free negroes are the most thoroughly 
and hopelessly depraved, me next to these in this respect 
stand the ‘Zambos,’ whose blood is three-fourths negro. 
Humboldt expresses the same depreciating opinion of the 
Zambos of Carraccas, calling them “the most barbarous and 
immoral of all the people of color.” 

The conclusion derived from these notices is, that freedom, 
even when it can be peacefully and quietly communicated 
to the black, and when he is subject to no invidious dis 
tinctions in consequence of color or condition, is very far 
from securing to him the fruits of civilization. 

The small islands of Santa Cruz, St. Thomas and St. 
John, belonging to Denmark, and the island of St. Bartholo. 
mew are in the same transition state. These islands contain 
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a population of 27,134 slaves, 16,044 free colored persons 
and 7,222 whites. The principal proprietors of these 
islands are foreigners. Of the 160 estates in Santa Cruz, 
81 belong to Englishmen, 46 to Freneh, American and 
Dutch, and 18 to the Crown. In 1838 the Governor pub- 
lished an ordinance regulating work and the treatment of 
slaves. ‘These ordinances of work correspond with those 
of Hayti, and flogging was abolished beyond twelve blows 
for a male slave and six for a female. ‘The overseer is not 
allowed to inflict more than two blows in the field. The 
slaves of those islands had the power to redeem themselves 
or to procure a third person to purchase them, and the mas- 
ter in either case was obliged to sell thern at a fixed price. 
Since these ordinances, the Crown of Denmark as well as 
that of Sweden, has undertaken to purchase the slaves in 
the islands from their masters and to liberate them. We do 
not know the precise terms of the ordinances upon the sub- 
ject. The ordinances in force before the adoption of these, 
must soon have led to emancipation. 

These measures show that through all the islands of the 
West Indies, the processes to effect the abolition of slavery 
are actively in motion, and that but little remains to be ac- 
complished, to effect the object in any, save the Spanish is- 
lands. ‘The English measures are the models that have 
been adopted by the French, and these require a faithful 
examination. "These measures have been framed in a con- 
siderate temper, and were designed in some degree to com- 
bine improvement with freedom. 'They were framed under 
auspices that promised success. 

We have adverted to the history of the agitation in Great 
Britain on the subject of the slave trade, followed by the 
attempts to ameliorate the condition of the slaves, and ter- 
minating in the emancipation act of 1833. ‘The abolition- 
ists of Great Britain had very active assistants in the Bri- 
tish colonies, or rather the agitation in the metropolis was 
stimulated by the reports that proceeded from the islands. 
These assistants were the missionaries of the sects of dis- 
senters who had been sent to the colonies. The slaves en- 
tered in large numbers into communion with these church- 
es, and the minister naturally acquired a commanding influ- 
ence overthem. In the execution of the different measures 
which secured benefits to the slave, the ministers took an 
active interest. They continually interposed between the 
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master and slave, in favor of the latter. 'The consequence 
was the excitement of violent animosities between them, and 
mutual criminations were addressed to the Ministers of the 
Crown. The result was that the missionaries supplanted 
the masters in their control and influence with the slaves, 
and a new relation in the society sprung up, incompatible 
with and subversive of the old. The missionary assumed 
to be the patron and friend of the slave, the organ by which 
his griefs were made public, and he communicated to the 
mother country dark and discolored statements of the con- 
duct of the master. In 1831, an insurrection in Jamacia 
brought affairs to a crisis. 'T'wo hundred blacks were kill- 
ed in battle and five hundred were executed. ‘The expenses 
of the suppression, were £161,593, and the damage to pro- 
perty was £1,154,583. Parliament voted a loan of £500,- 
000 to the impoverished planters. Whatever may have 
been the faults of the missionary in the preliminary stages 
of this discussion, it is agreed on all hands, that since the 
emancipation, they have been efficient and powerful instru- 
ments in the peaceful accomplishment of the measures of 
the British government. They have exerted a restraining 
influence not less commanding than the authority of the 
masters in the former period. ‘The whole population were 
in a degree subject to them. ‘The members in the different 
churches in Jamacia, are as follows: 


Baptists, - - : 90,000 
Schismatie Baptists, - - 8,000 
Methodists, — - - 40,000 
Schismatic Methodists, - 4.000 
Independents, - - 10,000 
Presbyterians, - - 15,000 
English Church, - - 42,000 
Catholics, - - - 2,000 
Jews, - - - - 5,000 


The other islands, especially Antigua, show a correspondent 
condition of ecclesiastical control. In addition to these ad- 
vantages, the influence of the British government was su- 
preme, and the hopelessness of resistance to its measures 
was apparent to the proprietors. ‘The blacks felt and were 
taught to feel, that they were bound to that government for 
the change in their condition. The government did not 
however, trust simply to its influence. It has constantly 
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maintained in the islands, a large military establishment, at 
a cost in the years 1833-34, of near $3,000,000 ; and at the 
slightest warning of insubordination among the blacks, the 
military were put in requisition. Besides these precaution- 
ary measures, a vote of £50,000 was made by Parliament 
to the colonies, to aid in extending instruction. ‘The re- 
turns of Jamaica, show an average expenditure in that is- 
land by the government, of £31,956 for religious and school 
instruction. The increased expenditure of the judicial es- 
tablishment in the same island, consequent upon emancipa- 
tion, is £30,000. “In fact,” says Mr. Burge, Attorney Gene- 
ral of the island, “from the year 1834, the date of the aboli- 
tion of slavery down to the present period, there is a con- 
tinued increase of the expenditure, till at last in 1841, the 
expenditure amounted to £291,415. This increase of ex- 
penditure, is principally caused by the improvement of the 
judical system ; the Governor’s extra-salary ; the extra-al- 
lowances to the clergy, and the extra-allowances to curates ; 
the advances made for the permanent police establishment, 
consequent upon the abolition of slavery ; the erection of 
townships, and the carrying on of immigration.” 'The ave- 
rage of expenditure for the five years prior to the act of 
emancipation, was about £135,000, inclusive of the ex- 
penses of a portion of the military establishment, from 
which the colony was relieved in 1833, and which is not 
included in the returns of 1841. It is apparent upon a very 
slight observation, that an act of abolition must make a very 
material addition to the public business, and consequently 
to public expenditures. Under the organization in which 
slavery is admitted, the masters fulfil many of the most im- 
portant functions of the public authorities. 'They are ma- 
gistrates on their plantations, and punish petty offences and 
settle controversies among slaves ; they support the hospi- 
tals and poor houses, and provide the police of the planta- 
tions ; they maintain the destitute children and the infirm 
and helpless. No contribution is obtained from the State, 
and no supervision of the public authority is required. 
Within the operation of the British emancipation act, 
nineteen colonies were embraced. Light of these were 
founded by Great Britain; six were conquered of France, 
three of Spain, and two of Holland. They contained a po- 
pulation of slaves, of 780,993, of which 678,022 were found 
in the West India colonies, and nearly one-half of these 
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were in the island of Jamaica. ‘These were appraised at 
£45,281,738, and £20,000,000 were paid by the metropolis 
for them. Besides this, differential duties in favor of West 
India productions, were continued for many years, esti- 
mated as a bounty to those islands of between one and two 
millions of pounds sterling annually. 

The French Commission in approaching the same sub- 
ject manifests a corresponding sense of the vast responsibi- 
lity that the government incurs. ‘The French colonies are 
four in number,—Martinique, Guadaloupe, Guyana and 
Bourbon, and contain a slave population of 249,508. The 
preparations for the admission of such a number of new 
citizens would apply to an increase of the army, judiciary 
establishments, prisons and houses of correction, hospitals 
and poor houses, and to a provision of places of worship 
and of school instruction. An annual appropriation for the 
same objects would be requisite. ‘The appropriations re- 
commended by the Commission, for permanent establish- 
ments, are— 


Army, - : 3,326,000 frs. 
Prisons, - - 1,620,000 
Education, - - - 1,740,000 
Hospitals, &c. 678,000 


7.364.000 frs. 


The appropriations to be made annually, to meet the exi- 
gencies thus created, are : 


Army, : : 1,829,000 frs. 
Judiciary, - - 269,500 
Prisons, - - 34,000 
Education, - - 488,000 
Hospitals, &c. . 80,000 
Worship, - - 18,000 


2,718,500 irs. 


These are additional to the present expenditures of the is- 
lands. ‘The commission proposes to continue for ten years, 
the contro! of the master over the slaves, with some limita- 
tions upon his powers, and with a requirement upon him 
to fulfil certain duties in fitting the slave to take a place in 
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society as a freeman. The act provides also an indemnity 
to the master, for the loss of his right of property. 

It will at once be perceived that the statesmen of both 
nations, undertake their work with a sense of the impor- 
tance and responsibility of their enterprise. Their benevo- 
lence does not terminate with a speech. It does not consist 
in despoiling one, to endow another. ‘They are willing to 
compensate for the rights that they destroy. They admit 
that the burden which a change of the law entails, shall be 
borne by those who framed the law. And here we may 
notice a very broad and marked contrast between the anti- 
slavery men of the Northern States, and the European phi- 
lanthropists and statesmen. The former are very free to 
dispose of the claims of the slaveholder. Has any plan for 
his indemnity ever been proposed? Have the writings of 
any of the host of abolitionists informed us, in what man- 
ner the masters were to be indemnified for the losses that a 
change of the laws will impose? At this point of the dis- 
cussion, we doubt not that the admission will be frankly 
made, that the institution of slavery is “peculiar” to the 
States, and wholly under their control. 

The British experiment has proceeded upon the principle, 
that the burden it imposed, should be borne by the British 
public, and we cannot withhold the expression of our ad- 
miration, at the freedom with which it has been assumed. 
The population of the colonies is 901,649 ; of these, 66,830 
are whites, and the rest are colored and blacks. The num- 
ber of primary schools, is 1740, and the number of persons 
receiving instruction, is 104,830. It will be seen by a 
reference to the reports of the government, that the atten- 
dance at schools, has progressively increased; the rate of 
increase will be seen, by comparing the year 1832, the 
year preceding the passage of the emancipation act, with 
that of 1839. The number of scholars, was in 


1832. 1839. 
Jamaica, 3,056 25,264 
Dominica, 220 1,251 
Antigua, 506 2,337 
Trinidad, 373 3,428 
Tobago, 174 1,942 


A great difference is shown in the returns of public mar- 
riages. ‘T'he increase is very great. ‘The pecuniary condi 
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tion of numbers of the blacks, is also deserving of attention. 
Many of these, during the period of apprenticeship, acquired 
large sums by extra work, and in the saving banks, there 
were large sums to the credit of the blacks, at the period of 
emancipation, and in the island of Jamaica, near 8,000 had 
become freeholders in 1840. These facts enable the com- 
mittee of the House ot Commons to say, “that the improve- 
ment in the character of the negro, is proved by abundant 
testimony, from almost every colony; by an increased and 
increasing desire for religious and general instruction; a 
growing inclination for marriage and the duties of domestic 
life; improved morals; rapid advance in civilization; in- 
creased sense of the value of property and independent 
station; and generally good and steady conduct.” The 
facts, however, do not sustain all the conclusions of the 
committee, and conclusions drawn from other facts, reduce 
very much the force of those we have stated. Thus we 
find scattered through the reports, testimonies like these : 


“Their conduct and behavior on the Sabbath and holidays, is uni- 
formly most commendable. ‘Their anxiety to enter into the marriage 
state is great; but I think the desire has been too eagerly fostered ; 
few comprehend the reciprocal duties and obligations of that state, 
or the position they are placed in, relatively by law. The endless 
appeals made to me by new married people, to dissolve the marriage, 
and their surprise that it is not in my power, prove this.” 


Again, from another report: 


“Marriage has been common, but as they are not sufficiently im- 
pressed with the sanctity of this state, it has not been a blessing to 
them. Plurality of concubines is still an evil greatly to be complained 
of.” 

From another report, we quote the following: 

“He, (the negro) has the same petty regard to the rights of meum 
and tuum ; the same propensity and readiness to tell lies; the same, 
nay, increased libertinage in both sexes; the same utter want of cor- 
rect religious principles, and the same debasing belief in, and fear 
of sorcilege and witchcraft.” 


These opinions greatly qualify the force of the conclu- 
sions of the committee of the House of Commons. They 
show us, that in adopting the institutions prescribed by the 
authorities, the blacks are in a measure ignorant of their 
true meaning. We are not disposed to underrate the im- 
portance of these institutions to the blacks, but we do not 
11 VOL. XII.—no. 23. 
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anticipate any decided results to those people, till they fully 
comprehend their furce, and have become accustomed to 
appreciate their value. In this respect we do not believe 
there has been a material change. M. Schoelcher, among 
the causes for the diminution of productions in Dominica, 
mentions the number of women who have betaken them- 
selves to prostitution and deserted field work ; and one of 
the witnesses, who was sent out from France, speaks of the 
startling spectacles of vice, that were common in the capital 
of the island of Antigua. 

The French Commission establishes the following as the 
grounds on which the work of emancipation may be under- 
taken. ‘They say, “that with all publicists worthy of the 
name, with all statesmen and philosophers of every coun- 
try, they hold that slavery, whatever may have been its 
origin, nature and duration, is unquestionably a legal state, 
so long as, and wherever it may be authorized by law; 
but that itis a violent and exorbitant state, and consequently, 
exceptional and transitory: astate unjust in itself, for which 
there is no prescription, and which can be legitimately main- 
tained only until it can be reasonably abolished. ‘That 
slavery may be reasonably abolished whenever the emanci- 
pation of slaves ceases to be incompatible with the essential 
conditions of social order, obedience to laws, the security 
of persons, respect for property, the conservation and remn- 
neration of work, and the regularity of civil transactions.” 

The measures of the British government have all been 
effected without violence and without danger to the public 
peace. The change has been accomplished in the relations 
of the two classes without occasioning the loss of a single 
life, and without any serious disturbance or riot. We men- 
tion this fact to disabuse our own people on this subject. 
It is of the utmost consequence that all our conclusions 
upon the subject of the black population should be made in 
a free and unconstrained spirit; and the declamations of 
our politicians are not favorable to the maintenance of such 
a temper of the public mind. The Northern politicians 
have presumed also upon the timid apprehensions that 
Southern men have expressed. We hear much more fre- 
quently than is pleasant, that the Southern States depend 
upon other parts of the Union for protection. The slaves 
have no disposition to violence. ‘They are a kindly and 
social race, easily attached to their masters and in general 
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contented with their condition. We shall not say with one 
of the witnesses cited by the I’rench Commission, that they 
have neither vices nor virtues, and are equally incapable of 
great actions and great crimes;—but we do say that the 
Southern States are entirely secure from a general revolt ; 

that this security does not depend upon a strict police or a 
standing army, or upon measures of severity, or upon penal 
enactments ; but upon the general good feeling that prevails 
between the two classes. W hate ver course of conduct our 
people may wish to adopt in reference to this subject, their 
free agency need not be disturbed by considerations of peril 
to the public 

We proceed now to consider the effect of the emancipation 
acts upon the condition of the islands, and their compati- 
bility with the “conservation and remuneration of work and 
the security of civil transactions.” The acts of emancipa- 
tion provided that,after August, 1834,slavery should be abol- 
ished, and the slaves over six years old should be apprentices 
to their former masters,—one portion till the first of August, 
1838, and the other till the first of August, 1840. The 
discrimination was subse que ntly removed and emancipation 
was effected in 1838. ‘The apprenticeship was designed 
to afford the proprietors and their former slaves an op- 
portunity to make suitable arrangements for their future. 
In the island of Antigua the whites waived the privi- 
lege of holding their slaves as apprentices, and eman- 
cipation was effected in 1834. This island is small; 
the land is for the most part occupied and in cultivation ; 
the number of proprietors is small, and they formed at once 
decisive measures for the management of their relations 
with the blacks. The latter maintained, for the most part, 
their connections as laborers on the plantations of their 
ancient masters, and this island has escaped most of the 
disasters that have attended the experiment elsewhere. In 
Barbadoes, the result has been similar from the local condi- 
tion of the island. And it is a remark applicable to all the 
islands, that where the ancient relations have received least 
disturbance, the results have been least discouraging. 

The period of apprenticeship continued from 1834 to 
1838. During this time the blacks pursued their former 
avocations. The change that occurred within that time, 
was in the extent of the master’s control. ‘The government 
of the master was subject to the supervision of special 
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magistrates. The acts provided that the work should be 
confined to nine hours a day and limited to five days of the 
week. A decrease in the productions of the islands took 
place during this period, but the diminution was not very 
important. The black had regular duties assigned for his 
performance, and was not the victim of inconstancy of pur- 
pose and levity of character, as at present. We may under- 
stand from this experiment, the motive for the provisions in 
the code of Hayti, and the sagacity with which they are 
framed. Since the period of liberty has commenced, the 
embarrassments of the colonies have been overwhelming. 
The committee of the British House of Commons thus 
interrogate a Mr. Candler, who was insisting that the island 
of Jamaica had experienced no suffering : 


“Are you aware of the fact that the exports of sugar from Jamaica 
have fallen off within ten years to the extent of two-thirds, and since 
the commencement of freedom, one-half? I am aware of the falling 
off. 

“Are you aware of the falling off to that extent? I could by refe- 
rence, give the amount of exports each year. 

“Do you not think that that large deficiency may in some measure 
account for the abandonment of estates? No, I think not.” 


The evidence of the late Governor Metcalfe, and Dr. 
Spaulding, a highly intelligent and reliable witness, place 
the condition of this, the most important of the colonies, in 
a view so distinct that we shall make extracts from their 
testimony. Extract from the answers of Mr. Spaulding : 


“You have stated that you do not believe, without some change 
for the better, the present system of cultivation can be carried on for 
more than three years? I do not think so; there are many estates 
that might continue to cultivate ; but if the great majority of estates 
are thrown out of cultivation, then the taxation of the country will 
fall altogether on these, and it is quite impossible they can go on, 

“Do you consider that the cessation ef cultivation, will be follow- 
ed by the departure from the island, of the greater part of the white 
inhabitants? No doubt. 

“Both planters and inhabitants? There would be no inducement 
to remain. 

“Do you consider that the colored population are in such a state 
of advancement, that if left by the whites, they could maintain them- 
selves as a civilized body of people? I donot think so, at present; 
but I have no doubt of their capability of being instructed sufficient- 
ly to conduct the government of their country. 

“You think the immediate effect would be their falling back into 
a lower and ruder state of society? I should be afraid of that. 
“Are the negroes who have purchased land, beginning to take any 
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part in the political affairs of the island? Not as yet, to any great 
extent; but in the towns they have; and I have no doubt that with- 
in a very short space of time, they will have the entire control of the 
elections, and can return black members. Wehave one member al- 
ready of the assembly, who is nearly a black man, and we have se- 
veral colored persons, respectable men. I have little doubt, if they 
choose, they may return an assembly altogether of blacks. 

“Do you think the negroes at present are in such a state of educa- 
tion and intelligence, that when such large powers are placed in 
their hands, they may not be misled greatly to abuse them? Ihave 
no doubt they will be altogether under the influence of their minis- 
ters, and a few leading men amongst themselves, the most instructed.” 

The extract we make from Gov. Metealfe’s evidence, is 
designed to illustrate the condition of labor in the island. 


“Will you favor the C nittee, with your opinion as to the causes 
of that distress in the island of Jamaica? The causes are the ex- 
penses of cultivation, and in many cases the want of constant and 
continuous labor. I am not aware of any other causes. The ex- 
pense of cultivation arising from the want of continuous labor, and 


from other circumstantances, prevents a proper remuneration, or any 
remuneration equal to what was formerly derived from these estates. 
That I belive is the chief cause of the distress that is felt. 

“Do you think those causes are temporary in their nature, and that 


this distress is such as to admit of the planters waiting, without any 
other remedy than the progress of time? I should fear from what 
[ hear, that many would be ruined before any remedy could be ap- 


plied, as far as IT have understood. 

“Do you think the distress is temporary in its nature? It isso far 
temporary, that the population may be expected to increase, which 
would throw more labor into the market; but that must be a very 
slow process. 

“Do you think the process of constantly withdrawing from field 
labor, is in operation to any extent? From what I understand, I 
should apprehend that it is. 

“Therefore you would infer that. whatever the evil may be, it is 
constantly increasing? I should think it is.” 

The distress is not confined to Jamaica, nor are the causes 
specified above, in operation exclusively in thatisland. Mr. 
Burnly, a very intelligent and observing proprietor in ‘Trin- 
idad, says: 

“If T were the owner of every estate in Trinidad, or the island 
consisted only of estates I own, I would to-morrow turn half of them 


out of cultivation. satisfied that I should get more profit from the re- 
maining half, than I can from the whole in the present state of the 


colony.” 
Mr. Barkley, a resident of Guyana, answers : 


“The average production of British Guyana, br fore the introduc- 
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tion of the free system, was about 63,000 hogsheads of sugar ; and 
I believe the average of the three last years, ‘has been about 37, 000. 
The last year the crop was about 34,000, and I think that is pretty 
nearly the rate of decrease with regard to my own estate. 

“Is that enormous diminution to be attributed exelusively to the 
difference in the supply of labor? Exclusively.” 


The Committee of the House of Commons report, “that 
the principal causes of this diminished production, and 
consequent distress, are, the great difficulty which has been 
experienced by the planters in obtaining steady and conti- 
nuous labor, and the high rate of remuneration which they 
give for even the broken and insufficient work which they 
are able to procure. ‘That the diminished supply of labor 
is caused partly by the fact that some of the former slaves 
have betaken themselves to other occupations, more profita- 
ble than field labor, while others have devoted their surplus 
earnings to the purchase of independent property ; but the 
more general cause is the excessive remuneration received 
by the laborers for their work, which is such as to enable 
them to live in comfort, and to acquire wealth, from the 
proceeds of labor, which for the most part, does not exceed 
three or four days in a week, and from five to seven hours 
a day.” 

It will be at onee perceived that the condition of things, 
apprehended by the witnesses whose testimony we have cited, 
will not fail to be verified. Heretofore the blacks have con- 
trolled the market for labor, as it suited them. 'The stimu- 
lants of high wages and a steady demand for work, have 
not been sufficient to induce them to makeexertions. The 
difficulties of the planters have been greatly aggravated 
since the date of this report. The governments, metropo- 
litan and colonial, were active for a time in alleviating their 
distress, by affording encouragements to immigration from 
Africa and the United States,—hoping thereby to secure for 
them a continuous supply of labor. These efforts were 
unproductive of relief. The British government, in with- 
drawing the bounties in favor of the colonial producis, by 
repealing the duties on sugar, the product of slave labor, 
seems to have resigned the islands to their fate. Thetime 
cannot be distant when the larger islands will be abandon- 
ed to the black population. ‘The period of trial to the 
blacks will then come. The laborer, instead of finding 
high wages for short work, will be thrown from employ 
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ment. The permanent capital which had been accumu- 
lated, will have been removed or dissipated, and it is not 
probable that any new supply of capital will be introduced, 
commensurate with the wants of an inconstant population. 
The consequence will be, the gradual abandonment of field 
culture and the production of staple articles ; the diminu- 
tion of foreign intercourse; an increase of listlessness and 
improvidence, and a dependence upon their provision 
grounds for the means of livelihood. Will their society 
then improve? Wil! the future generations retain the habits 
of sobriety, industry and submission to authority, which 
their ancestors derived in the state of slavery? Will lib- 
erty prove to be a source of license, pauperism and crime ? 

We shall not attempt to answer these questions. That 
the prodigious outlay of means by the British authorities, 
may not meet with an adequate return, it would be presump- 
tuous to assert. We are authorized to say, however, from 
these reports, that the most ardent friends of this movement 
are constrained to acknowledge that this result will only be 
attained by the continuance of patient and enduring efforts, 
and that the withdrawal of the care and resources of the 
white population and of the British government, would de- 
termine the experiment as a total failure. 

We have seen that the immediate tendency of the change 
in the relations of the two classes of the population in the 
islands, has been to occasion the removal of the whites. 
We believe that all confidently expect this consummation, 
though with different degrees of sacrifice to the white popu- 
lation. Some remarks of M. Agnor de Gasparin, upon this 
subject, are worthy of very careful consideration. He is 
one of the most active of the French abolitionists, and seems 
to have carefully meditated the whole subject. He rejects 
the solution of the questions of slavery in the French colo- 
nies, by a violent contest between the races, ‘This, lie says, 
will be prevented by the measures now contemplated. He 
rejects the result of the amalgamation of the races. He says 
that is not probable in any country. That the marriages 
of the two races have been tolerated for twenty years, and 
but three instances have occurred of inter-marriages ; and 
that it is difficult to believe that the mulattos should increase 
so rapidly as gradually to absorb both. He finally con- 
cludes that one race will be gradually substituted for the 
other. He says atime will come when, without contest, 
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without violence, without spoliation, the race destined to 
rule shall gradually gain the ground which the other will 
lose; that the one will purchase and the other will sell ; 
that the one will receive increase by immigrations, and the 
other will emigrate ; and that thus, by a series of contracts 
freely made, and by the force of circumstances, the one 
shall find itself master of all the property, industry and in- 
fluence, while the other will be represented only by a few 
persons, lost in a crowd, whose homogeneity they do not 
disturb.” "This result, it is apparent, was rendered probable 
by the great numerical inferiority of the whites, both in the 
English and French colonies. We think it w ill be obstruet- 
ed by the shorter methods of the abolitionists, who have 
but little disposition to wait for that happy period which the 
French phil anth ropist so distinctly foresees. 

We should perhaps have noticed before, the quality of 
those freehold estates which are mentioned in the report of 
ihe committee of the House of Commons. The missiona- 
ries in Jamaica withdrew a large number of the liberated 
blacks from their connection with the plantations, and form- 
ed free villages,—-selling lots of one half to two acres of land. 
The French Commission does not view these establishments 
with satisfaction, and prohibited the blacks from acquiring 
lands for some years after emancipation. M. Chevalier 
speaks with some asperity of the enterprise. He asks if the 
laws of social economy afford no better mode of establishing 
a population and improvement, where none existed before, 
than this systematic multiplication of Robinson Crusoes, 
with their huts built of trees, felled and transported by 
themselves,—feeding on the productions of their gardens 
and bounding their existence to a cottage and an acre of 
ground ? 

We have now finished an examination of the abolition 
movement in its application to the European colonies on 
this continent, and have endeavored to collect some of the 
results. It will be perceived that in some particulars, the 
Southern States occupy a different position trom any com- 
munity in which the later European experiments have been 
attempted, or from that occupied by the Northern States of 
the Union. In the European colonies and in the Northern 
States, a vast disproportion exists in the two classes of the 
population. ‘The Northern States, without any prejudice to 
the frame of their society, passed acts for the itmmediate 
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emancipation of their black population. The degradation, 
misery and degeneracy of that population, was the conse- 
quence ; but they formed too small a part of the communi- 
ty, for such a consequence to be estimated in the general 
movement of society. ‘The same consequence has been 
visited upon the white population of the European settle- 
ments, without a corresponding benefit to the blacks. The 
responsibility of improving and managing that population, 
has been thrown off, and we suppose a complacent sense of 
a benevolent exertion, is felt by those who have prompted 
this enterprise. 

In the Southern States, we cannot avoid those responsi- 
bilities, nor incur the peril of such precipitation. The 
black population now reaches to 3,000,000 in number, asso- 
ciated in a family relation with a number not greatly ex- 
ceeding this. We cannot, with indifference, visit evils upon 
either class without disturbing all the arrangements of so- 
ciety. 

It will be seen too, that the cardinal principle, on which 
the whole intervention of the metropolitian governments 
has turned, fails of an existance, as respects the Southern 
States. The European governments paid indemnities to 
the masters of the slaves. ‘They assumed the pecuniary 
burdens of the experiment, and undertook to secure the 
peace of the colonies. In the Southern States, the masters 
possess the wealth of the country, and taxation to provide 
their indemnities, would fall upon themselves. ‘The con- 
sequence is, that all the measures connected with the slave 
population, devolve upon those most interested to devise 
them wisely, and to execute them judiciously. ‘The South- 
ern people find this institution penetrating their entire social 
system. ‘Their industrial pursuits, business relations, in- 
vestments of capital, family arrangements, and political 
organization, are constituted with reference to its existence. 
The existing order, is constructed on the durability of that 
relation. ‘This being an unquestioned fact, they can permit 
no interference from abroad, with an institution on which 
the stability of their social and political system depends. 
They can tolerate no agitation within their limits, immedi- 
ately and violently subversive of those principles of social 
union, on which the calculations of their people repose, and 
with which their hopes are identified. ‘The agitation on 
this subject, beyond these States, has become in the last de- 
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gree, menacing and hostile. It has awakened all the ani- 
mosities which precede and follow a state of war. Does 
any sober-minded and thoughtful man, hope that a war in 
fact and deed, wil! be long deferred, unless this condition of 
things is determined 2? 

It will be further seen, that in the West India experiment, 
the failure has been least, where the relations between the 
masters and their slaves were least interrupted. In some of 
the islands, their local situation enabled the masters to 
maintain their commanding position. Now this has been 
found indispensable to the success of all the schemes of 
emancipation, that have been attempted. ‘Toussaint L’Ouver- 
ture perceived this, and solicited the white colonists to re- 
turn to the island of Haiti, and coerced the blacks to. return 
to their plantations as laborers. The British and French 
statesmen supposed that this would be accomplished in the 
West Indies, under a sentiment derived from mutual inter- 
ests of the classes. In the Southern States, there are vast 
quantities of uncultivated lands, accessible at the lowest 
prices, and which would afford a supply to a negro’s wants, 
by the most careless cultivation, The inevitable conse- 
quence of any act of immediate emancipation would be, 
the abandonment of the existing plantations; the sacrifice 
of all the capital that has been expended upon them; the 
cessation of field labor and the cultivation of staple produc- 
tions, and the systematic multiplication of millions of Ro- 
binson Crusoes, without improvement, social ties, public 
obligations, or private morality. 

This is a picture of a pacific measure of emancipation. 
Suppose that collisions should spring up between the two 
races ;—and we have seen that the more enlightened opin- 
ion, is that they could not live together; what would then 
be the consequence? M. Agenor de Gasparin has found a 
solution for us. “That crisis,” he says, “ which menaces the 
Southern States of the Union; that crisis of which I have 
spoken so much, because it is impossible not to think of it 
incessantly ; it will arrive. Already a thousand frightful 
symptoms announce it. ‘The violence of the passions dis- 
close apprehensions, which are not illegitimate. Slavery, 
enclosed in seven or eight States, from which it cannot 
pass ; for notwithstanding, the recent admission of Arkan- 
sas, it is evident, that the American Union will constrain 
without cessation, the fatal circle in which it is permitted 
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to live ; that slavery, which cannot find an asylum in any 
neighboring country, all of which are free, or about becom. 
ing so,—will it not end in breaking its bonds? Do we not 
perceive, that slavery seeks an escape from that fatal circle? 
The losses of fugitive slaves, and the thousand acts of 
emancipation in Virginia, (which it was necessary to re- 
strain)—are they not evidences of an increasing disorder ? 
The struggle, will it not be a struggle for life—a struggle 
of extermination? Have not the black kingdoms of the 
Antilles, been provided expressly to offer a refuge to the 
proscribed race, and to spare to the whites, at once, dangers 
and crimes ?” 

We do not share in these very sombre views, though we 
confess those that we take of the future, are not very dis- 
tinct, nor do they bring to us a large share of satisfaction. 
We do not resist the conclusion, that the Southern States 
are environed by difficulties of a trying character, and that 
the counsels of cool, dispassionate and circumspect states- 
men, are needful for their removal. We agree with Mr. 
Calhoun, that the connection of the Southern States, with 
the party contests and their use of the party machinery of 
the times, have impaired their influence, and we think, have 
greatly diminished the respectability of their public men. 
We seriously hope, that these connections are in a manner 
dissolved. Conventions for nominating presidents and fab- 
ricating party catch words, have fallen so low, as to fatigue 
the public contempt. ‘The politicians must invent another 
form of imposition. These have served their time. We 
trust that the Southern States, will find that their true policy 
is to cherish worth and to exalt to office, men of indepen- 
dence and knowledge, and not to find tools for the admin- 
istration or opposition. We do not, indeed, consider that 
the most judicious course of conduct in this respect, would 
remove our embarrassments. ‘They are greatly increased 
by the demagogues, but not occasioned by them. Of the 
demagogue now, as it was more than two thousand years 
ago, it may be said :— 


“Coward he is at heart, 
And only wears a show of bravery 
When his false sickle reaps another’s harvest : 
Reaping where others sow’d, his ears he harvests, 
And having dried them, seeks him out a purchaser.’ 
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We regard the agitation as having a further origin and a 
wider spread than in party contests, or merely political 
influences, and we consider that we must combat it with 
more cogent weapons than the elective franchise. These 
consist in exploring the foundations of these institutions 
and finding that their base is right. Mr. Calhoun, in one 
of his reports, asserts that “while the European race has 
rapidly increased in wealth and numbers, and at the same 
time has maintained an equality, at least morally and intel- 
lectually, with their brethren of the non-slaveholding States, 
the (African) race has multiplied with not less rapidity, 
accompanied by great improvement physically and intel- 
lectually, and a degree of comfort which the laboring class 
in few other countries enjoy, and confessedly superior to 
what the free people of the same race possess in the non- 
slaveholding States.” When he declares “there is no exam- 
ple in history in which a savage people, such as their ances- 
tors were when brought to this country, have ever advanced 
in the same period so rapidly in numbers and improvement,” 
he discovers the true foundation on which this institution 
must repose. We have expressed, in plain and distinct 
terms, that the relation between the masters and their slaves 
must continue. ‘That relation is subject to the regulation 
of the State,—for we say that it is a political relation, “un- 
der which the two races may and do live together in peace 
and prosperity.”. When we establish such results as Mr. 
Calhoun enumerates, to follow from the institution, we vin- 
dicate it from the aspersion of the French Commission. 
The institution is furnished with the most incontestible 
proofs of its legitimacy. 

The experiments in the islands of the West Indies, by 
the different European powers, fully prove that the negro 
race is susceptible of great improvement, and thrives by 
liberal and indulgent treatment. Our own experience con- 
firms the same fact, and we believe the intercourse between 
the master and slave in the Southern States is in general 
that of kindness and good will. Some of the codes of the 
States, however, do not bear that expression, and we think 
that a general mitigation of the punishments for crime 
might be effected without impairing the efficacy of the pun- 
ishment. Some of the provisions of the codes are the 
remnants of British colonial legislation, and others have 
been introduced under circumstances of excitement. They 
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remain without execution and serve only as arguments of 
reproach. 

A more important alteration of our laws consists in the 
extension to the slaves of a protection to their domestic rela- 
tions. ‘The connections of husband and wife, and of parent 
and child, are sacred in a Christian community, and should 
be rendered secure by the laws of a Christian State. The 
Church, centuries before the abolition of personal slavery, 
restrained by personal censures the power of masters to 
separate husbands and wives. Louis XIV, in the blac 
code for the colonies, introduced provisions for the same 
object. The Southern Churches require their members 
(slaves) to form permanent connections. There is an obvious 
propriety in placing them under the protection of the laws. 

A reform scarcely less important, consists in rendering 
the relation of master and slave more permanent. It is 
now liable to be disturbed in every change that occurs in 
the pecuniary condition of the master. The liability of 
the slave to change his relation on the bankruptcy of his 
master, and the frequency with which it occurs, has greatly 
deteriorated their character and deprived the relation of 
some of its patriarchal nature. The condition of families 
should be permanent. ‘Those domestic ties which contribute 
so much to the happiness of the members, should not be 
severed at the pursuit of a creditor. The great end of 
society, the well-being of its members, would surely be 
promoted by withdrawing slaves in some measure from the 
market, as a basis of credit. In reference to this same sub- 
ject, we may point to the necessity of a greater diversity of 
employments among the slave population, and a consequent 
increase of their mental cultivation; to the prodigious in- 
crease of their numbers, and the necessity for more abundant 
supplies of moral and religions instruction. 

We sum the whole of our duties, in adverting to the fact 
that our systems were formed when the blacks were fresh 
from their native Africa, with gross appetites and brutal 
habits; that their numbers were in comparison trifling ; 
end that they were considered with simple reference to their 
relations with their masters. They form now a large and 
continually growing community,—within this century they 
will number 10,000,000. We must not expect that the 
regulations which suited their first condition can continue 
or will be appropriate. A statesman could fulfil no task 
12 VOL. XII.—Nno. 23. 
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more useful than that of adapting our laws to the varying 
wants of our society. We know of no responsibility more 
sacred than that which devolves upon the directing minds 
of our Southern States, of maintaining sound principles on 
this subject. We ought not to ally ourselves with the worn 
out maxims of other ages, but maintain steadily and sys- 
tematically the ascendancy of those principles of progress 
and amelioration which are the vital essence in the growth 
of a well organized society. 

We have adverted with freedom to the duties incumbent 
upon the Southern people. We may be allowed a few words 
upon their rights. The rapid growth of the negro popula- 
tion of the Southern States, is one of the most important 
and striking circumstances in their condition and in our 
connections with them. Wecannot afford to be the subjects 
of experiment. The masters of these millions,—considered 
alone in their capacity as guardians,—must not yield the 
destinies of this people to the enterprises even of well 
meaning projectors ;—much less to visionary and unreason- 
ing fanatics ;—and least of all, to politicians not responsible 
to themselves. We must maintain our ascendancy and 
control over this institution, without stint or diminution. 
We must not suffer ourselves to be depreciated or degraded 
in consequence of it. It must form the ground of no deba- 
sing condition—no disparaging term of association. We 
must look our calumniators proudly in the face, and main- 
tain without abasement our equal rank in the organization 
of the State. If we submit to take a lower place than that 
which the Constitution assigns us, we must expect that the 
future control of this institution will fall from our hands 
into those of its enemies and our own. 
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Art. V.—Tue VALLEY OF THE AMAZzoN. 

1. A Voyage up the River Amazon, including a Residence 
at Pard. By Witt1am H. Epwarps. New-York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 1847. 

2. Sketches of Residence and Travels in Brazil, embrac- 
ing Historical and Geographical Notices of the Empire 
and its several Provinces. By Daniex P. Kipper. 
Philadelphia: Sorin & Ball. 1845. 


Next to the United States, the Empire of Brazil, is the 
grandest political feature of the Western World. Much 
greater in extent than our own country; with a soil of 
greater and more universal fertility and a climate of less 
extremes ; with mines of gold and diamonds sown through 
its provinces, with a profusion scarcely less magnificent 
than its wealth of vegetable productions; with nearly three 
' thousand miles of sea-coast, indented with many beautiful 
and safe harbors, and with a great river valley embracing 
one-half of its whole vast territory, intersected in every di- 
rection by navigable streams, all uniting in a common em- 
bouchure into the ocean,—it would seem that nature had 
designed this favured country to be the seat of an empire 
greater than the sun has ever yet shone upon. How such 
a result is to be realized, can only now be vaguely conjec- 
tured. But the mere possibility of it, gives to every ray of 
light falling upon its condition, an interest by no means to 
be measured by the present political power and respectabil- 
ity of the Brazilian government, or the intelligence and so- 
cial advancement of the people. 

The structure of the government is with some a ground 
of hope and with others of distrust, as to its influence on 
the destinies of the country. As a monarchy it has courted 
and received a share of the attentions and respect of the na- 
tions of Europe, that has been accorded to none of the other 
powers of America, save only the United States, whose 
great actual strength and astonishing advance have extorted 
the respect, by awakening the fears, of the kings of the earth, 
Brazil from the moment of its independence, has been cor- 
dially received into the diplomatic circle of Europe, and all 
that good will and general recognition could do to give sta- 
bility to its government, has been done. She has even had 
her disputes and misunderstandings with the great powers 
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of the world, and has been answered with elaborate and pa- 
tient diplomacy, instead of the swift destruction of fleets 
and armies, like China, Buenos Ayres and Mexico. A sig- 
nal proof this, that the Empire of Brazil is considered a 
power not to be trifled with, and a recognized permanent 
element of the political system of the worid. 

How much of this is mere fashion,—a tribute to the form 
instead of the power of the government, we shall not say. 
Whatever the cause, it is a most desirable result. ‘The un- 
settled character of nearly all the Spanish American States, 
has had a fatal influence on their prosperity. They have 
withered under the blight of the general opinion that they 
had no stability,—that it was useless to make treaties with 
governments that were afloat on a turbulent sea of popu- 
lar change,—that it was madness to transport capital where 
there was no sure law for its protection. ‘Treated in a mea- 
sure like savages, they have felt all that tendency back- 
wards and downwards which a state of outlawry creates 
in the individual man. There is not one of the Spanish 
American States which has not, in population, wealth, in- 
ternal improvement, observance of law and in social refine- 
ment, fallen far below its condition under the hard and ex- 
acting government of the Viceroys. They had internal 
peace then, although it was paid for by heavy taxes, cruel 
restrictions and an iron rule. In losing the blessings of 
peace, they have not achieved the blessing of freedom from 
taxation, nor even of personal liberty. ‘Then, they had 
mother country to look up to with veneration, and felt 
themselves part of a greatempire. Now they have nothing 
to respect, and shrink from advancing any claim to the con- 
sideration of others. Better, far better, they had remained 
under the peer and exacting government of Spain. 
Better still, if, like the Portuguese colony, in est iblishing 
their indepe oh nce, they had made only moderate ameliora- 
tions, instead of a radical change, in the form of government 
to which they were used :-—if they had set up constitutional 
monarchies, that might have started with a sentiment of 
popular reverence to support therm, and might have trusted 
in the first moment of existence to the habit of adulation 
and the instinct of obedience. There was a chance that 
such Eereramnenes, with good fortune, might become conso- 
lidated, and people the new world with growing and ad- 
vancing States. But with the other, there was really no 
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chance, and no amount of good fortune could save them 
from the consequences of the inherent incongruity between 
their political constitutions, and the character, habits and 
ideas of the people. To them, accordingly, republicanism 
has been nothing but faction, brigandage, revolution and 
the swift decay of industry, wealth and civilization. 

Brazil has certainly escaped much of this train of evils, 
and perhaps it is to be Jaid to her ill-fortune that she has 
not escaped the whole. The Royal House of Portugal was 
but aricketty concern. ‘The race had become weak in 
heart and in mind, and was poorly fitted to found empires 
and renovate a nation. Driven out of his own capital, by 
the invasion of Napoleon, the King, with all the royal fam- 
ily, the prineipal nobility, and a full complement of court 
parasites and needy adventurers, took refuge in Rio Janeiro. 
They were received by the whole population with extrava- 
gant demonstrations of enthusiasm. The heart of the peo- 
ple instinctively divined the vast import of the change that 
released them practically from the despised condition of a 
distant colony,—the spoil of political adventurers and the 
victim of asystem of vexatious restrictions,—and raised 
them to the rank of an independent nation. Betore this, 
Brazil had been shut out from the commerce of all the 
world, save the petty country of which it was a dependence. 
It was now opened to the general intercourse, and the effect 
was magical. The shackles fell from the limbs of the 
young giant and suddenly the grandeur of his proportions 
was revealed. Commerce was multiplied, population swell- 
ed, inter-communication of distant provinces grew up, the 
little trading towns of the coast became cities, and enterprise 
revelled in the vast scene laid open to its exertions. In the 
course of ten years the aspect of Brazil was greatly changed 
and everywhere for the better. With prosperity and 
strength, had grown apace the spirit of nationality. The 
days of colonial vassalage were remembered with a feeling 
little favorable to their restoration, and in 1815, the King 
yielded to a current too strong to be trifled with, and erected 
Brazil into a kingdom, co-equal with the mother country. 
This was the second stage in a revolution involving mighty 
consequences, and which had thus far been wholly peaceful. 

But Don John VI. had neither the patriotism of a Bra- 
zilian nor the wisdom of a statesman. He had fostered, 
unwillingly perhaps, the spirit of nationality, but he gave 
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it no sympathy, and in the end received none from it. He 
felt as a stranger. His ministers and courtiers were Portu- 
guese, and needy adventurers from that country in every 
possible way swallowed up the favors of the government 
and the wealth of the country. The Brazilians had come 
to look on the government as theirs, and their pride and 
their patriotism equally revolted at seeing its power and 
patronage monopolized by foreigners Disgust spread 
through the whole country and gradually deepened into 
hostility. At length the manifestations of this feeling be- 
came so general and strong, that King John, after conferring 
wi regency on his son, Don Pedro, left the country and 
returned to Portugal. Putting an unpopular sovereign to 
flight was certainly another and very decided step towards 
national meneniennes. 

This change occurred in 1821. Others still more im- 
portant sper dily followed. The Portuguese, startled at the 
power and sturdy spirit of Brazil, foolishly attempted to 
repress it and to re-colonize the country. Instead of obe- 
dience, they met with rebellion. ‘They ordered the Prince 
Regent home. ‘The Brazilians rose with one accord, sur- 
rounded Don Pedro and compelled him to declare the coun- 
try independent. He was crowned Emperor in less than 
two years after the retirement of his father. Scareely any- 
thing worthy td be called a civil war followed. The Por- 
tuguese troops for a time held possession of a few fortified 
towns, but made no attempt to recover the ascendancy, and 
in 1824 the new government was put in undisputed posses- 
sion of the whole country and the independence of Brazil 
was acknowledged by | Portugal herself. At Jast Brazil is a 
nation. r 

It remained only, so thought the Brazilians, to rid the 
country effectually and forever, of the foreign influence 
that had formed the great grievance of the late government, 
and the remains of which, still powerful and grasping, 
clung to the throne of the new monarch and was supposed 
to absord a great share of his favor and patronage. Don Pe- 
dro was a native of Portugal, and though a child at the time 
of the immigration of roy: alty to Rio Janerio, gave many evi- 
dences of partiality to his countrymen, great numbers of 
whom he naturalized and advanced to places s of high trust. 
They were more pom adroit and persevering than the 
Brazilians, and in a contest for favor and office generally 
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carried the day. The country was divided into two great 
parties,—the “patriot,” as it called itself,—and the “foreign” 
as it called the other. Unfortunately for the emperor, he 
came to be classed by the bulk of his people, with the latter 
party and as its head and patron. It proved fatal to his 
power. ‘The popular discontent, long growing and ferment. 
ing, broke out at length into open revolt. Ah armed multi- 
tude, seconded by nearly all the regular troops in the capi- 
ial, surrounded the palace and demanded the dismissal of 
the obnoxious ministry. The emperor, feeling that to sub- 
mit to such a demand, so urged, was to degrade the govern- 
ment and destroy the constitutional rights of the sovereign, 
firmly refused compliance. The multitude became more 
and more excited, and uttered threats of violence,—threats 
which they could carry into effect at any moment,—and 
Don Pedro replied to them by a formal abdication of the 
throne in favor of his son, then six years old. The sove 
reign multitude was graciously pleased to accept of this 
resignation, and that too without even a vote of thanks to 
the retiring Emperor, or a.single token of kindness to show 
that they remembered in him the chief of the revolution of 
their independence. He retired on board an English ship 
of war, and while he was still in the harbor, the coronation 
of his successor, Don Pedro II., was celebrated with great 
pomp and amid universal rejoicings. 

The period between these events in 1831, and the declared 
majority of the young Emperor in 1840, is filled by the 
government ofa regency—a government intrinsically weak, 
and the worst that could have been devised for Brazil, as 
the successor to a legitimate sovereign who had been driven 
from the throne by violence, ‘That the empire survived it 
without dismemberment, is indeed proof that there are 
strong elements of union among the Brazilian people, and 
affords an encouraging hope that the foundation of their 
nationality is deeply and securely laid. It has left some 
wounds, however, that may be long in healing, In 1835 a 
series of insurrections broke out in the extreme Northern 
and Southern provinces of the empire, which, though for 
the most part quelled in a few months, have left traces not 
easily defaced. ‘The expenses of the government were 
greatly increased and its revenues diminished, A doubt of 
the loyalty of the people, even after the disorders were 
quelled, prompted the maintenance of an army greatly dis. 
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proportioned to the resources of the country, and thus.en- 
tailed a permanent aggravation of the burdens of taxation. 
A feeling of the insecurity of property among the people, 
was another consequence not less injurious, tending directly 
to prevent the introduction and accumulation of capital,— 
all the more ruinous in a new country, where in the very 
nature of things the enterprises of life are surrounded with 
unusual peril and require the strongest support. 

One of these insurrections,—that in the extreme Southern 
province of Rio Grande, has been attended with permanent 
consequences of a more simple and palpable character. It 
has never been put down, and the character of the popula- 
tion—a sort of Tartar race, living on horseback and sub- 
sisting on the cattle that constitute their wealth—renders it 
very doubtful whether they will ever be gathered under the 
wings of the maternal authority. As often as the royal 
troops appear in force, the rebels retire out of the plain 
country, but they also drive their herds along with them, 
and leave a barren conquest to the soldiers, which they are 
glad to escape from. Whatever of cultivation there was in 
the province, has disappeared, and the character of the peo- 
ple has become more savage. Another effect has been to 
extinguish slavery in the province. This indeed would 
have followed from the destruction of cultivation, but a 
shorter way was found. The rebels proclaimed liberty to 
all slaves who would desert their loyalist masters, and the 
government in return offered liberty to all who would desert 
from the rebels. ' 

In the province of Para, forming the northern part of the 
empire, and embracing almost the entire region of the navi- 
gable waters of the Amazon, the insurrection of 1835 took a 
peculiar character from that of the population, and was mark- 
ed by excesses of the most atrocious description. It is hard to 
say what was its object, or whether it had any beyond the 
gratification of the passions of the moment, or any imme- 
diate cause beyond that contempt of authority which natu- 
rally resulted from the forced abdication of two successive 
sovereigns, and the spectacle of the dignity of the imperial 
power presented in the person of a boy ten years old, led 
by whatever factions chiefs could for the moment seize upon 
the regency. But once kindled, the insurrection speedily 
brought to light and activity frightful elements of discord 
that had long slumbered. ‘The Portuguese in the coloniza 
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tion of Brazil, had everywhere made the native Indians 
their enemies, and had been too feeble to subdue a large 
portion of the interior tribes. They asserted a superiority 
that was barely acknowledged and at a favorable moment 
eagerly repelled. From the colonists the Indians had re- 
ceived little to remember, but provocations and injuries. 
They had been hunted down and ensnared to be made 
slaves, and could not give their persecutors credit for a sin- 
gle rational effort to improve their condition. The accumu- 
lated hatred of many generations at length found an oppor- 
tunity of revenge which was fearfully improved. ‘The 
whole province of Para was a scene of massacre and pil- 

lage. Scarce a village escaped their fury. 'Thecity of Para 
was given up to plunder and her streets were red with blood. 
The wretched inhe :bitants fled in great numbers, and a little 
island in the delta of the Amazon is pointed out where they 
mainly took refuge, and where in a brief time five thousand 
persons perished of exposuir and privation. ‘The memory 
of such a tragedy, while oll the elements that produced it _ 
are still existing in the province, must seriously impede the 

settlement of this, the richest and greatest division of the 
empire,—a region that in its capacity to sustain population 
and produce wealth, cannot be mi itched on the face of the 
globe. 

Among the serious evils that have followed from the 
disturbances in the career of the Brazilian government, 
those connected with its finance and credit are not to be 
overlooked. A public debt had accumulated, amounting in 
1$45 to more than sixty millions of doliars, with every 
promise of a yearly increase. The official estimate of ex- 
penditures for that year was about 28,000,000 milreis, and 
of income from all sources for the same time, 20,500,000. 
Thus embarrassed, the government has resorted to measures 
that are pregnant with future mischief, still more than pre- 
sent loss and discouragement, to the industrial interests of 
the country. Heavy export duties are levied upon every 
production of the country that is sent into the market of the 
world; and thus the Brazilian producer, in the very com- 
mencement of its enterprize is burdened with a crushing 
weight by his own government. Not only in the place of 
export, but in the interior, at every transit from district to 
district, the productions of the country are subject to this 
wasting exaction, and thus the intercourse between the pro- 
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vinces, so necessary to the union of the empire and so im- 
portant to the peopling and advancement of the great and 
rich but still savage interior, is fatally obstructed. Never 
was there a more short-sighted policy than that which fetters 
the free intercommunication of the different portions of the 
same country, obstructs the exchange of commodities and 
makes every riverand every landmark a scene of official 
robbery. 

Another resort of the government, in its desperate want of 
funds, has been the more fashionable and apparently harm- 
less one of paper money. In itself, it is defensible, but in 
the extent to which the Brazilian financiers have carried it, 
there will probably be found no approvers. Gold and silver 
have been banished from the country, not by express edict, 
but by a power far more effectual. ‘The whole circulation 
consists of the treasury notes and copper coins—a real Spar- 
tan currency, excepting the paper. Mr. Edwards relates an 
embarrassment that befel him, which illustrates the case 

, beautifully. In going up the Amazon he bespoke some cu- 
rious specimens of Indian glazed pottery, and on his return 
called to take his prize. He offered treasury notes in pay- 
ment, and was told that the issue had depreciated indefinite- 
ly and been called in by the government. He then offered 
Spanish silver, but the bright color filled the trader with 
suspicion. He would have nothing but copper, and as our 
traveller had exhausted his stock of that “precious metal,” 
he was compelled to relinquish his bargain, not however 
without many a left-handed blessing on the wisdom and 
honesty that devised the Brazilian currency. The scheme 
has worse consequences than this of spoiling the bargains 
of curiosity-hunting travellers. “A septuagenarian mer- 
chant with whom I conversed,” says Mr. Kidder in his des- 
cription of San Carlos at the opposite extremity of the em- 
pire, “lamented sadly the introduction of the credit system, 
by means of which, persons destitute of money, could man- 
age to spoil business for those who had a capital of their 
own. He sighed for the golden days of Don John VL, 
when bars of the precious meta] were in circulation, large 
enough to crack Brazil nuts with! Now alas, there was 
not even silver; nothing but depreciated bank notes and 
copper coins.” 

This introduction, long as it appears, is not without its 
pertinence to the immediate subject of the present article. 
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Physically, the valley of the Amazon, is the great and cha- 
racteristic feature of the Brazilian Empire, and if its mighty 
resources were fully developed, it would bear something 
the same relation to the whole that China proper bears to 
the Chinese Empire. At present it is nearly a wilderness, 
and its history is in the future, depending essentially for 
the realization of all hopes of greatness, npon the ability of 
the government to protect its feebleness, and advance its 
population and industry. And it is especially affected by 
the commercial regulations of the Empire. ‘The subsistence 
of the people, simple indeed and almost savage, but abundant 
and wholesome, is the tribute of the river and the woods, 
gathered almost without labor. All the more eae 
branches of industry look to foreign commerce for their 
motive and reward. The sugar, coffee, cacao and rubber, 
are produced almost exclusively for other nations, and hence 
the heavy taxes on exportation fall with peculiar severity 
on this region ; while the want of a valuable currency, is 
fatal to the growth of cities and the ee of commerce. 
Add to these, the distrust of the security of property and 
life, which the military occupation of the province indicates 
in the government, and most certainly ins piresin strangers,— 
and the political and industrial aspect of Para, is melancholy 
beyond that of any other portion of the country. 

But let us look more closely to this region, and collect 
such scraps of information, bearing upon its past, present 
and future, as the slight and imperfect sketches of travellers 
afford us. 

The river Amazon,—Para-na-tinga, King of waters, as it 
was called by the Indians,—was first seen by Europeans in 
the year 1541, and its discovery and exploration form not 
the least romantic chapter in that history of marvellous da- 
ring and achievement, the conquest of America by the Span- 
iards. Early in that year, Gonzalo Pizarro, the younger 
brother and companion of the conqueror of Peru, started 
from Quito with formidable preparation and bright hopes, 
to explore and conquer a certain unknown kingdom to the 
Eastward, which rumor reported to abound in precious spices 
and to glitter with gold. Never did such visions end in a 
more frightful reality. The first labor of these adventurers 
was to cross the great mountaia chain of the Andes, where 
they suffered from cold, excessive toil and want of food. 
Worse still followed. Beyond the mountains they found a 
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desert, peopled with few and hostile savages. They were 
without food—their garments had rotted with the excessive 
wet, their bodies were worn down with labor and privation, 
and no fruitful country lay before thei, but apparently an 
endless waste of barrenness, that invited them on only to 
their sure destruction. Still they pressed on. ‘The Pizarros 
were not men to yield, and they were gifted with the rare 
power of making others heroes. At length they struck the 
Napo, one of the North-western branches of the Amazon, 
and learning from the natives that it fell into a greater river 
whose valley was fruitful and full of people, they followed 
its course. Finally, to aid them in their weary and desolate 
march, they dete rmined to build a brigantine, as an aid in 
= loring the country, in procuring the subsistence so dire- 
fully needed,—so hard to be found, and as a safe depository 
for whatever of precious or cumbrous they still carried. 
This bark, constructed by these poor famished soldiers, in 
the midst of a savage wilderness, was destined to achieve a 
great fame. “They first built a sort of rude forge, in which 
however, they contrived to keep alive the fire with the ut- 
most difficulty, owing to the continual rains. The horse- 
shoes supplied the iron for the nails used in the construction 
of the brigantine; and in like manner they applied, with 
the greatest ingenuity, every article they possessed or could 
procure, to the promotion of their scheme. They also 
turned to account, a gum distilled from the trees, which 
they used for pitch and their tattered and worn out gar- 
ments served for calking the seams. They sacrificed every 
thing to the furtherance of a plan which they conceived to 
be the only means of bettering their condition ; and cheered 
by this prospect, their task was carried on with such alac- 
rity and industry, that in a short time a bark of respectable 
magnitude was finished.” With fifty picked men, Gonzalo 
Pizarro gave the command of the brigantine to his lieuten- 
ant, Francisco de Orellana, an officer of tried courage and 
conduct and who had his entire confidence. The brigan- 
tine contained all the valuable effects of the army, and in 
it they treasured all their hopes of deliverance from their 
desolate position. Fora long time it moved with the troops, 
but at length Pizarro deemed it expedient to send it ahead 
in search of that land of plenty of which they had heard. 
Orellana was ordered to follow the course of the Napo, to 
its junction with the main river, where he was to disem- 
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bark and store in a safe place the valuable freight he car- 
ried, to Joad the bark with provisions and return to meet 
the army. Released from its attendance on the shore, the 
bark shot down the stream and in a few days reached the 
great river. But they found no peaceful population—no land 
teeming with abundance. ‘The desolate character of the . 
country had not changed—-the earth was covered with an 
unbroken forest, with scarce a sign of human presence. It 
would require months of toil to carry the brigantine back 
against the rapid current, and its return would give no re- 
lief. ‘The army of Pizarro would probably yield to utter 
despair, and retrace their steps or perish in the wilderness, 
before they reached that distant point. So at least argued 
the tempting fiend to the willing earof Orellana. The idea 
of betraying his trust and deserting his friends, once har- 
bored, speedily gained possession of him, and with much 
specious gilding, and a thousand tempting promises of ad- 
venture, achievement and fame, he proposed it to his com- 
rades. The majority approved; a few urged faint objec- 
tions ; one only stood out resolute! y for honor and good faith. 
He was cruelly thrust on shore to perish alone in the wil- 
derness, and the brigantine departed on her eventful mission. 

Meantime, with slow and painful progression, Pizarro led 
his men along the banks of the river, over whose current 
still glimmered their only star of hope. The bark came 
not, and they moved on till they reached, after many days, 
that point which had been its destination,—the confluence 
of the rivers. No trace of it was found. Still unsuspicious 
of the truth, Pizarro followed the course of this great river, 
hoping at every bend, to discover the missing vessel. At 
last they found the poor gentleman, who had been thrust on 
shore as the consummation of the perfidy of Orellana, and 
the whole horrible reality was revealed. They were be- 
trayed by their own comrades. Under this last blow, the 
bravest and sternest of this band of heroes sunk in despair,— 
all but one. He who is great in such a moment, is great 
forever. Pizarro gathered his naked and starving followers 
around him and roused them to life by an appe eal, which 
we cannot even comprehend, without tri ansporting oursel ves 
back to that age and filling our minds with the spirit that 
made it the marvel ofall succeeding times. He recounted to 
them the sufferings of the past, and did not disguise from 
them that still more cruel trials awaited them. He pictured 
13 VOL. XII.—No. 23. 
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to them in words of noble eloquence, the fame they would 
win, with their countrymen, with all nations, with all time, 
by enduring manfully and triumphing over hardships and 
sufferings and privationus such as men had never before ex- 
perienced, and the story of which would be treasured up 
forever, and read with swelling hearts and tearful eyes by 
the brave und the beautiful of future generations. ‘I'he ap- 
peal was effectual. The dull eyes of these poor suffering 
soldiers brightened, and their sinking hearts took new life 
at the thought of such an immortality. The history of 
their return to Quito, is too terrible to be repeated. The 
greater part of them perished, and the few survivors, wasted 
to the last degree, naked, overgrown with lair, seemed like 
a troop of ghastly sceptres, rather than living men. The 
expedition had consumed two years, and they had been al- 
most without interval or relief, two years of starvation, of 
wasting exposure and toil, of hope struggling against des- 
pair. 

This was one side of the picture. The other opens 
hardly less darkly. The brigantine, laanched upon an un- 
known stream, that rolled darkly through a wilderness, 
without provisions, badly built, and guided by soldiers, was 
scarcely a less miserable sight than the forlorn land march 
of Pizarro. At the end of eight days, however, when they 
were reduced to the last extremity and ready to give up in 
despair, they came suddenly in sight of an Indian village. 
They rushed upon the shore with the rage of famished 
tigers, drove out the natives and gave themselves up to 
that precious, long deferred satisfaction—a hearty dinner, 
which then seemed hardly too dearly paid for by a twelve 
months’ fast. Hunger being appeased, they became more 
amiable, and as the Indians had been equally charmed by 
the fury of their valor and the vastness of their appetites, 
they readily assented to the first overtures of peace. Here 
Orellana remained long enough to construct a new brigan- 
tine, and then continued his perilous voyage. Every day 
opened new and surprising scenes—every meal cost a bat- 
tle with the Indians—the river seemed without end. At 
the end of seven months from his entering the great river, 
he emerged upon the ocean. Orellana proceeded immedi- 
ately to Spain, where he published an account of his adven- 
tures and discoveries, embellished with fables so extrava- 
gant as to put to a severe test the credulity of even that all- 
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credulous age. He had discovered a country so rich in 
gold, that the King thereof, every day, after being annointed 
with gum, was covered with a thick coating of gold dust, 
for his dress of state. This was El Dorado. In another 
part, they had encountered a powerful army of the natives, 
led on by a ferocious race of women—of whom they re- 
ported, that even the men fought with desperate valor, from 
fear that if they yielded, they would be beat to death by 
their termagant mistresses. "This was the kingdom of the 
Amazons, and so deeply was Europe charmed ‘with this fa- 
ble, that with one consent they fixed the classic name of 
these curious monsters, upon the river which was the seat 
of their power. 

The real merit of Orellana’s achievement, gilded and ex- 
aggerated by his brilliant additions, epee for him the 
approval of his sovereign, and a grant of ample powers to 
invade, subjugate and govern the vast regions he had dis- 
covered. Adventurers flocked to his standard, eager to 
share in the plunder of the kingdom of gold, and not indif- 
ferent to the glory of conquering the terrible Amazons. 
The expedition arrived off the mouth of the Amazon in the 
year 1544, but in vain they sought in the labyrinth of the 
delta, for a ghannel by which they could safely penetrate 
into the interior, and the formidable preparations of Orella- 
na slowly melted away without effecting anything. His 
own death put an end to their perplexities, and his followers 
dispersed among the Spanish settlements. Spain never at- 
tempted to make good her claim to the country, and soon 
after these events, the Portuguese, relying on a prior dis- 
covery of a portion of the coast, began to plant colonies at 
COR Maranhan, and finally at Para on the main outlet of 
the Amazon, of whose valley they ever afterwards remain- 
ed undisputed masters. 

The fate of Orellana’s attempt to enter the mouth of the 
Amazon, and of Pizarro’s expedition to its head waters, put 
an end to all enthusiasm for the invasion of that seemingly 
forbidden region, and for nearly a century, no European 
ventured to follow in the track of the first discoverers. In 
the year 1637, a party of missionaries and soldiers penetra- 
ted the country westward from Quito, and after suffering 
many of the misfortunes that had overwhelmed the expedi- 
tion of Pizarro in the same region, a portion of them trusted 
themselves to the Amazon, and after many mischances, 
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arrived safely at Para, but so bewildered with fright that 
they could give no intelligible account of what they had 
seen. Their speech was of nothing but cannibal Indians, 
ferocious beasts and infernal regions. The same year an 
expedition was fitted out by the authorities at Para, ona 
scale commensurate with its object, which was to explore 
the entire navigable course of the Amazon. It was con- 
ducted with great prudence, and notwithstanding many 
difficulties, was entirely successful. The results, recorded 
by scientific men who accompanied the expedition, were 
published, and form the earliest authentic information con- 
cerning the great river and the country throngh which it 
passes. The fabulous dangers of cannibals and Amazons 
were now dissipated, and if the fabulous charm of El Dorado 
had faded with them, still the region had attractions enough 
to tempt adventurers into its wild solitudes, and voyages 
upon the Amazon ceased to be considered marvels. In 1745 
M. la Condamine, a French academician, starting from 
Quito, descended the Amazon to its mouth, wrote an inte- 
resting memoir on the subject and constructed a map of the 
river, based upon a_ series of astronomical observations. 
There is an episode to the history of this expedition, too 
romantic and touching to be omitted. Associated with M. 
Condamine, as an astronomer, was M. Godin des Odonnais. 


“He had taken his family with him to reside in Quito, but being 
ordered to Cayenne, was obliged to leave them behind. Circum- 
stances transpired to prevent his returning for a period of sixteen 
years, and when finally he made the attempt to ascend the Amazon, 
he was taken sick and could not proceed. All messages that he 
attempted to send his absent wife, failed of their destination. In the 
meantime a rumor reached her, that an expedition had been dis- 
patched to meet her at some of the missions on the upper Amazon. 
She immediately resolved to set out on the perilous journey. She 
was accompanied by her family, including three females, two children, 
and two or three men, one of whom was her brother. They sur- 
mounted the Andes and passed down the tributary streams of the 
Amazon without serious difficulties; but the farther they entered 
into the measureless solitudes that lay before them, the more their 
troubles increased. The missions were found ina state of desolation, 
under the ravages of the small-pox. The village where they ex- 
pected to find Indians to conduct them down the river, had but two 
inhabitants surviving: these poor creatures could not aid them, and 
they were left without guides or canoe-men. Ignorant of navigation, 
and unaccustomed to either toil or danger, their misery was now 
beyond description. Their canoe, in drifting on the current. filled 
with water, and they barely escaped with life and a few provisions. 
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They managed to construct a raft, but this was soon torn to pieces 
upon a snag. The forlorn company again escaped to the shore, 
and, as their only alternative, attempt to make their way on foot. 
Without map or compass, they know not whither they go. In attempt- 
ing to follow the windings of the stream they become bewildered, 
and finally plunge into the dé pths of the forest. Wild fruits and 
succulent plants now furnish them their only food. Weakened by 
hunger they soon fall victims to disease. 

In a few days Madame Godin, the sol ek stood surrounded 
by eight dea I bodies! Imagine the horror that — srwhelmed he r, 
is she saw one after another of her friends and family in the agonies 


of death! In the desperation of the hour she attempted to bury 
them, but found it impossible. After two days spent in mourning 
over the dead, en roused up with a determination to make another 
effort to seek her long-lost husband. She was now nearly three 
thousand miles from the ocean. without food and with her delicate 
feet lacerated by thor aking the shoes of one of the dead men, 
she started upon her dreary way. What phantoms now torture her 
imagination, and people the wilderness with frightful monsters! 
But she wanders on.—Days of wr tchedness and nights of horror 
ensue.—At length, on the ninth d lay, she heard the noise of a canoe, 
and running to the river side, she was taken up by a party of Indians. 
Suffice it to say, that they conducted her to one of the missions, from 
which, after long de! 1ysand great exposure, she was finally conveyed 


down the Amazon and restored to her husband, after nineteen years’ 
separation. They returned to France together, and spent the rem- 
nant of their days in retirement; but Madame G. never fully re- 
covered from the effects of her fright and sufferings.”—Aidder’s Bra- 


zil, vol. 2, pp. 309-10-11. 


In more recent times the valley of the Amnzon has been 
partially ponies in connection with the interior of Brazil 
generally, by eminent naturalists, ga much has been accom- 
plished towards a complete history of its Flora and Fauna. 
Within a few years it has been ‘sited by two American 
travellers, whose volumes furnish the principal materials of 
this article. They are, as far as we know, the only ones 
of our conntrymen who have added anything in a per- 
manent form, to the general knowledge of this interesting 
region. Mr. Kidder is a clergyman, and went to Brazil as 
an agent of the American Bible and Tract societies, to pro- 
mote the objects of those associations. He visited all the 
provinces of the empire which touch upon the Atlantic, 
and gained from the best sources, valuable information con- 
cerning the wide and sti!] almost savage countries that com- 
pose its Western half. Not always without a shade of pre- 
judice, his remarks are in general those of an intelligent, 
observing and liberal-minded traveller. Mr. Edwards spent 
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the greater part of the year 1846 in the city of Para and its 
vicinity, and in voyaging up and down the Amazon between 
its mouth and the confluence of its great northern tributary, 
the Rio Negro. Mr. Edwards is equally intelligent, adven- 
turous and genial, and it is long since we have met with so 
fresh and companionable a book of travels, as is his brief 
and unpretending record. 

The delta of the Amazon spreads along the Atlantic, on 
either side of the equator, to the breadth of one hundred 
and fifty miles, and its length from the ocean to the farthest 
point where the ebbing and flowing of the tides are distinet. 
ly and regularly perceptible at the highest stages of the river, 
and where the thick interspersion of islands and the laby- 
rinth of channels begin, is not less than six hundred miles, 
At the lowest stage of the river, the tides are felt two hun- 
dred miles higher up, as far as the mouth of the Madeira, 
its greatest southern tributary. ‘The delta contains an area 
scarcely less than that of the island of Great Britain, and 
consists of twelve hundred islands, varying in size from the 
great island of Marajo, 120 miles long and 60 broad, to mere 
tufts—bright nests upon the waters, glowing with all the 
rich flowers and foliage of the land of the sun. ‘Through 
these, in a thousand crooked channels, pour back and forth 
the strong contending tides ot the river and the ocean. 
The islands are the gift of the river, and like other despots, 
he sometimes takes a fancy to resume his favors ;—then 
with a sweep of his arm, he smites down one of these bean- 
tiful earthy bubbles, and carelessly throws the wreck in 
some other spot, which in alittle time reproduces the aspect, 
as it inherits the weakness of its predecessor. 

The strength of the tides in the delta is great, and the 
rising flood especially, has a violence at certain seasons, 
which has tempted travellers to indulge, perhaps, a little in 
the marvellous, in its description. M. Condamine thus 
writes : 

“During the three days before the new and full moons, the periods 
of the greatest tides, the sea, instead of occupying six hours to reach 
its flood, swells to its extreme height in one or two minutes. It might 
be inferred that such a phenomenon could not take place in a very 
tranquil manner. The noise of this terrible flood is heard five or six 
miles, and increases as it approaches. Presently you see a liquid 
promontory twelve or fifteen feet high, followed by another and an- 
other, and sometimes by a fourth. These watery mountains speed 
across the whole channel, and advance with a prodigious rapidity, 
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rending and crushing everything in ee way. Immense trees are 
instantly uprooted by it, and sometifhes whole tracts of land are 
swept away.” 

Mr. Edwards describes the same phenomenon from his 
own experience, and makes it much less terrible. It isa 
brave and stirring sight, but a well-managed boat, he says, 
will ride over these “watery mountains” without much diffi- 
culty or danger. But the tides are at any rate strong enough 
to give law to the navigation of the channels of the river. 
Vessels bound fur Para, which is on the south side and 
eighty miles from the ocean, after passing the bar, require 
three tides to reach the city, being compelled to lie at anchor 
during the ebb. The flood is an equally impassable barrier 
to all river craft going down. All distances are measured 
by tides, and all expedition among the islands depends on a 
nice calculation of their periods. Steam would revolution- 
ize all this, but steam has never vet broken in upon the 
primitive habits of the Amazonians or darkened the atmos- 
phere of this sunny archipelago. At long intervals, a go- 
vernment steam-packet, following the coast from Rio de 
, Janeiro, touches at Para, but it is looked upon as an iniperial 
craft, not to be profaned by private imitation. 

The Amazon assumes its proper character as a river, as 
we have said, about six hundred miles from the ocean, and 
here, where it comes within limits that can be taken in by 
the eye and subjected to measurement, we form some notion 
of its pre-eminent greatness among rivers. Near the town 
of Santarem, it is compressed within the narrow limits of 
four miles, where the current runs with a wild velocity and 
with a noise like the angry sea, and here the water is by 
actual measurement six hundred feet deep! Six hundred 
miles higher up, by the course of the river, at the confluence 
of the Rio Negro, the channel, still about four miles wide, 
has a depth of near two hundred feet. Compared with 
these dimensions, the great rivers of other continents ap- 
pear inconsiderable. In the extent of its navigable wa- 
ters, the valley of the Amazon has a superiority still more 
remarkable The entire length of the river is estimated at 
3,700 miles, and a multitude of great branches rising in the 
mountains of Grenada, Equador, Peru, Bolivia and interior 
Brazil, pour the accumulated drainings of one-half the con- 
tinent into the treasury of the Para-na-tinga—the king of 
tivers, Through the whole lower course of these rivers, 
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the country is level or moderately uneven, and the naviga- 
tion almost without obstruction. The Province of Para, 
embracing the whole northern portion of Brazil, and cover- 
ing an area of 950,000 square miles, is penetrated in every 
direction by this grand system of rivers, whose entire navi- 
gable extent is estimated at from 45,000 to 50,000 miles, 
Nearly the whole province, too, has a soil of great fertility, 
and with its matchless facilities for intercommunication, if 
all its now buried resources were fully developed, this val. 
ley of the Amazon would be the garden of the world. 

At present it is almost as much a wilderness as when 
Irancisco de Orellana first ventured on its unknown waters, 
In many parts it is even more solitary, for its forests then 
swarmed with a great Indian population, of whose hundred 
and fifty powerful tribes but few and feeble remnants sur- 
vive. ‘The whole population of the frovince is estimated 
by Mr. Kidder at no more than 250,000; of whom proba- 
bly the greater part are Indians, but living in considerable 
proportion in the towns and _ plantations of the whites, or 
gathered in obscure villages of their own, where they attain 
to a dirty and lazy species of civilization, which it requires 
no little generosity to think superior to their native barba- 
rism. A few tribes still continue in their wild state, but 
with the feeling of doomed men,—their spirit broken, their 
numbers diminished, and bearing faint traces of the fiery 
character of their warlike ancestors. The Portuguese set- 
tlements are few and far between, From Para, the capital, 
to the extreme Western boundary, there are not more than 
half a dozen towns worth naming as such, and the largest 
of these has a population of only 4,000. The course of 
the great rivers is still an almost unbroken solitude. In 
fact, the scale of things is too gigantic to favor the early 
and feeble attempts of colonists. It requires stronger pow- 
ers and maturer resources to grapple with these mighty 
floods, and accordingly the settlers have for the most part 
nestled themselves in nooks and corners, on the smallest 
branches, or on little creeks thrown out from the exuberant 
tide of the principal streams. From these humble begin- 
nings, witha wise commercial system and a safe and ready 
intercommunication by steam, to foster their growth and 
extension, and stimulate industry by giving value to its 
products, the greatest results would speedily follow. Cul: 
tivation would take possession of this vast mine of agricul. 
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tural wealth; population would crowd to the brink of the 
great rivers, and cities equal to the capitals of the old world 
would mirror their towers and palaces in these now solitary 
waters. 

As things are, the process will be slow. The Brazilians 
lack enterprize and havea horror of innovation. They lack 
that pride too, which seems absolutely necessary, amid such 
a mixture of races, to preserve them in their position as a 
dominant and directing people. We linger with pleasure 
over Mr. Edwards’ description of the kindly relations sub- 
sisting between the masters and their slaves. Such kindli- 
ness is good for both races, and has not of necessity any 
tendency to degrade the authority of the one or to destroy 
the efficiency of the other. But the offices of the govern- 

ment, he testifies, are filled by whites, blacks, mulattoes and 
Indians, without apparently any discrimination or prejudice 
in favor of the former. And the army is mainly reeruited 
from the free negroes and Indians. And this too, in a 
monarchy, where the army may come to rule the country. 
The tendency of course is greatly to extend and hasten the 
process of amalgamation of the races, and as the inferior 
elements are excluded from no privilege, power or influence, 
there is danger that Brazil will become a nation of the 
mixed blood of Europeans, Africans and Indians, and all 
our experience of such mixtures leads us to hope nothing 
from it in the way of power, progress and civilization. 
The cross has generally retained all the vices and rejected 
all the virtues of the parent stocks. It is fickle, lazy, luxu- 
rious, faithless, turbulent and feeble, and its natural course, 
from whatever stage of civilization in which it finds itself, 
is backward to barbarism. And a delicious climate and a 
country naturally overflowing with wealth, are the very 
things to accelerate and ensure this tendency. From such 
a fate we trust this noble region may be saved. 

The Brazilian people suffer nothing from Mr. Edwards’ 
descriptions. They are represented - as eminently social, 
courteous, hospitable and generous. He seems to have been 
himself a character suited to draw out these kindly quali- 
ties, and all his intercourse with the people is chronicled in 
terms of answering kindness. In the depths of the Ama- 
zonian wilderness, alter a twenty days sojourn at the Barra of 
the Rio Negro, he parts with his acquaintances there as with 
friends of twenty years, and at the landing the Senhor Hen- 
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riquez, his host, informs him and his fellow-travellers, that 
the Senhora, “after our departure from the house, had set 
down to a quiet little weep on our account.” 


“The kind lady had sent down to the galliota, a store of meat and 
chickens, sufficient for some days to come, besides a large basket of 
cakes made of tapioca, and a turtle. To these she had added half a 
dozen parrots and parroquets, as companions of our voyage.” 


Agriculture in this part of Brazil is limited not only in 
extent, but still more from the entire want of all improved 
means of conducting it. Beasts of burden are scarcely 
used either for tillage or transportation. Nearly all the 
settlements being on navigable streams, they are little needed 
for the latter, though the absence of them discourages the 
extension of settlements beyond the immediate neighborhood 
of the water-courses. Mr. Edwards records the fact that 
Mr. Henderson, an enterprising Scotch gentleman, had in- 
troduced upon his farm, near the city of Para, a plough, the 
only one in the whole valley of the Amazon. Such a fact 
marks the state of agriculture better than a whole disserta- 
tion. For many branches of their industry, however, the 
improved processes of agriculture are of less consequence. 
The india-rubber, the coffee, the cacao, the valuable gums 
and endless riches of the forests, need no art of cultivation. 
The sugar-cane, peculiarly adapted to this region, is culti- 
vated only to a very limited extent, much less indeed than 
formerly. During their recent troubles, many of the plan- 
tations were laid waste and have been abandoned. Many 
of the planters have turned their attention to the making of 
india-rubber, of which Para is now the great market, and 
which is a peculiar product of the Amazonian region. 

‘The variety of important uses to which this substance is 
now applied, (the last of which, as a noiseless tire for car- 
riage wheels in cities, is so redolent of comfort, that we are 
more than ever inclined to bless the discoverers of the gum 
and expatiate upon the land of its nativity,) warrants a 
more full description of the process by which it is made. 
India rubber was known to the Indians, but they seem to 
have made little use of it. They called it cahuchu, whence 
the horrid name caoutchoue, by which the Europeans de- 
signate it. It is the sap of the siphilla elastica, commonly 
called the seringeira, acommon forest tree of the Amazonian 
valley, which grows to the height of eighty, and even of a 
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hundred feet, with a trim, elegant trunk, and a thick and 
glossy foliage. At the slightest cut of the bark, this sap 
exudes, in color and consistence very much like cream. 
This is not the only tree of this region that yields a milky 
fluid. The sap of the “cow-tree” is much like it in appear- 
ance, and is said to have nearly the taste and nutri- 
cious qualities of milk. Indeed the juice of the india rub- 
ber tree is said to have a pleasant taste and not to be 
unwholesome. ‘The idea of breakfasting on india rubber, 
is not altogether palatable, but in the process of manufac- 
ture, the negroes are fond of taking a sly sip at it, and think 
it good. ‘To gather the juice, the trees are tapped by a small 
incision, and it is caught in little cups of clay made for the 
purpose. The process of manufacture is nothing but dry- 
ing itona mould. A wooden form, with a handle, is dipped 
in a jar of the fluid and then held in the smoke of a fire 
kindled with the fruit of the wassou palm. When dry, it 
is again dipped, and the process repeated till it becomes 
of the proper thickness. As it hardens, the color deepens. 

The theobroma cacao, from whose fruit the cacao of 
commerce, the material of chocolate, is obtained, is another 
interesting native tree of the Amazonian region, though not 
peculiar to it. Extensive plantations of the cacao tree now 
form a feature in the agriculture of this country, though as 
yet, from the careless manner of preparing it, the cacao of 
Para is inferior to that of several] other ports. The tree is 
small, not growing more than twenty feet high, and with- 
out grace of shape or beauty of foliage. It is planted so 
thick that the tops of the trees intermingle and form a per- 
fect mat. The fruit is a pulpy pod, of the size of a plantain, 
and embedded in this are thirty or forty seeds, an inch in 
length, narrow and flat. These seeds are the cacao of com- 
merce. They are easily separated from the pulp, dried in 
the sun and then sent to market. If imperfectly dried and 
then transported in bulk a considerable distance in the 
holds of vessels, as is said to be the case on the Amazon, 
they mould and lose their fine flavor. 

Annato, used extensively as a dye, is the product of the 
seed of another Amazonian tree. Its quality was known 
| to the native Indians, who made of it the paint with which 
, they rejoiced to besmear their persons. 

The Brazil-nut—castanho do Maranhan, as the Portu- 
guese call it, is another native and peculiar product of the 
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or 


Amazonian region. It is the fruit of one of the loftiest of 
the forest trees, and as it hangs from the tree, is of the size 
of the cocoanut. “The shell of these,” (we quote from Mr. 
Edwards,) “is nearly half an inch in thickness, and contains 
the triangular nuts, so nicely packed, that, once removed, 
no skill can replace them. It is no easy matter to break 
this tough covering, requiring some instrument, and the ex- 
ercise ot considerable strength. Yet we were assured by an 
intelligent friend at the Barra of the Rio Negro, that the 
Guaribas, or howling monkeys, are in the habit of breaking 
them by striking them upon stones, or the limbs of iron-like 
trees. This friend related an amusing incident, of which 
he had been witness, where the monkey, forgetful of every 
thing else, pounding down the nut with might and main, 
in a fever of excitement, struck it with tremendous force 
upon the tip of his tail. Down dropped the nut, and away 
flew the monkey, bounding and howling fearfully.” 

Add to these, gum copaivi; forest woods ; fruits, native 
and exotic; curious birds, beasts, reptiles and insects,—and 
we have the sum of the present list of exports from the pro- 
vince of Para. 

Another list, however, of not less interest, embraces the 
products which are consumed in the country. The river 
itself is a beneficent friend. Near the sea, excellent shell- 
fish of all the common varieties, abound, and innumerable 
varieties of fish inhabit every part of the river. The perie- 
cu, in the lower Amazon, and the peixe-boi or “cow-fish” of 
the upper, are cut into strips and cured, much in the same 
way as in the South of Brazil they cure beef, and as the 
Indians and hunters of our prairies cure buffalo meat,—and 
this cured fish with their substitute for bread, constitutes 
the principal food of the people. ‘The periecu is a scale 
fish, of six feet or more in length, and is taken with the 
lance. ‘The peixe-boi is a mammal, corresponding in habits 
nearly to the hippopotamus of Africa. It feeds exclusively 
on the water plants and grasses that border the upper Ama- 
zon and its tributaries, and attains tothe length of eighteen 
feet. Having no legs, it is wholly confined to the water, in 
which it moves clumsily by the aid of a couple of flappers 
and a tail something like a beaver’s. Its thick skin, hairy 
back and bristly muzzle, added to its gramnivorous habits, 
constitute its claims to the name it bears. It is killed with 
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lances by the Indians, who lie in wait for it at its feeding 
laces. 

Turtle form another valuable article of food, and a very 
curious feature in the animate world of the upper Amazon. 
From below Para they are seen periodically, ascending the 
river, and early in the dry season they appear in vast num- 
bers on all the islands and shores left dry by the receding 
waters of the upper rivers, where they deposit their eggs. 
It is then harvest time to the people of this region, who 
collect from distant parts to share in the pillage. The eggs 
gathered by boat-loads, are thrown into huge vessels, where 
they are beaten up; water is then poured on, and the mass 
being exposed to the sun. the oily substance of the eggs 
rises to the surface and is skimmed off. This turtle oil 
forms an essential part of Amazonian cookery. “It is com- 
puted,” says Mr. Edwards, “that aturtle lays one hundred 
and fifty eggs ina season. ‘I'welve thousand eggs make 
one pot of oil, and six thousand pots are annually sent 
from the most noted localities. Consequently, seventy-two 
millions of eggs are destroyed, which require four hundred 
and eighty thousand turtles to produce them. And yet but 
a small proportion of the whole number of eggs are broken. 
When fifty days have expired, the young cover the ground 
and march in millions to the water.” The animal itself is 
in general use among the people. ‘They turn them on their 
backs, as many as they fancy, and carry them off at their 
leisure. There isa mystery about the turtle after thev 
leave their breeding grounds. None are ever seen return- 
ing by the way from which they all apparently come. 
Whether they take an overland route, or travel at the bot. 
toms of those dark rivers, is their own well-kent secret. 

Leaving the rivers, the first element of food in the pro- 
duce of the land, is the mandioca, called in the West Indies, 
cassava. ‘This plant is indigenous to Brazil, is generally 
diffused, and constitutes emphatically, the bread of the peo- 
ple. ‘The stalk of the mandioe plant is slender and jointed, 
the joints, like those of the sugar-cane, furnishing the slips 
for planting. ‘The tubers, about a foot in length, are not 
unlike in appearance to those of the sweet potato. The 
root requires to undergo some form of preparation as soon 
as it is taken from the earth—as in its natural condition it 
immediately spoils. ‘The common mode among the Brazil- 
ians is to boil the roots, peel off the thick rind, grind or grate 
14 VOL. XII.—No. 23. 
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or scrape the pith, and then subject it to sufficient pressure 
to squeeze outthe juice. It is then thoroughly dried and 
put up for use. This is the farinha, which is an essential 
part of every Brazilian meal, and which, with the jerked 
beet of Southern Brazil and the dried fish of the Amazon, 
forms even a greater proportion of the food of the people, 
than “hog and hominy” does of any part of our pork-rais- 
ing and corn-growing country. ‘The juice of the mandioc 
root is a virulent poison ; but left standing for a time, it de- 
posits a starchy matter as free from its noxious qualities as 
the farinha. ‘This is tapioca, an article beginning to be in- 
troduced among us. It was the singular fact, that notwith- 
standing the difficulty of separating the poison fiom the 
food in this root, the mandioc was yet the principal subsis- 
tence of the Brazilian Indians, when the country was dis- 
covered, that drew from Dr. Southey, the remark: “If 
Ceres deserved a place in the mythology of Greece, far more 
might the deification of that person have been expected, who 
instructed his fellows in the use of mandioc.” ‘The Indians 
not only made bread out of it, but with all the ingenuity of 
civilized men in extracting evil out of good, they contrived 
to make drink also. ‘The modes of making and of consum- 
ing the article, were equally original. “The roots were 
sliced, boiled till they became soft, and set aside to cool. 
The young women then chewed them, after which they were 
returned into the vessel, which was filled with water, and 
once more boiled, being stirred the whole time. When this 
process had been continued sufficiently long, the unstrained 
contents were poured into jars of great size, and buried up to 
the middle in the floor of the house. The jars were close- 
ly stopped, and in the course of two or three days fermenta- 
tion took place.” "he Indians believed that if the roots 
were chewed by men, the preparation would lose all its vir- 
tue ; an article of faith, which, whether inspired by gallant- 
ry or by laziness, it becometh not us to controvert. “When 
the drinking day arrived, the women kindled fires around 
these jars, and served out the warm liquor in half gourds, 
which the men came singing and dancing to receive, and 
always emptied at one draught. ‘They never ate at these 
parties, but continued drinking, as long as a drop of the 
liquor remained ; and having exhausted all in one house, 
removed to the next, till they had drank out all in the 
town.” ‘Truly, a specimen of potatory perseverance that 
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is shocking to think of; but the drink was not very strong, 
and they only had these carousals once a month. 

Further, we must add to the diet of the Amazonians, 
whatever flies or roams through their boundless forests. 
In the city of Para, they are supplied with beef from the 
island of Marajo, where immense herds of cattle are raised, 
but where it appears they do not become wry fat. There 
they are caught, thrust into the holds of vessels, carried up 
and down the boisterous tides of the Amazon about a fort- 
night, and are landed at Para in a state of desperate poverty 
that may well help them to meet with complacency the im- 
mediate death that awaits them, but that must transfer a 
portion of their misery to those who are to consume the 
slender remains of their flesh. “It is cut up in shapeless 
pieces, without any pretence to skill. The usual method 
of preparing it for the table is to boil it,—such a dish as 
legitimate roast beef or steak being unheard of.” At San- 
tarem, however, Mr. Edwards found the beef juicy and 
tender, the cattle faring Iuxurionsly on tlfe rich campos in 
the vicinity. Monke Lys are eaten everywhere, and are held 
superior to all other game. Our traveller, notwithstanding 
a little preliminary rebelliousness, of the imagination rather 
than the palate, ended by cordial agreement w ith the natives, 
and pronounces monkey (he saith “not whether stewed, fried, 
roast, boiled or broiled,) adelectable dish. Sloths, iguana 
lizards, armadillos, the tails of alligators, (a small species, 
peculiar to the Amazonian delta,) and all the endless tribe 
of birds, form variety enough to satisfy any body. 

EF inally, there is the long list of delicious fruits, in which, 
perhaps, no region on the earth is more rich than the v valley 
of the Amazon. Oranges, limes and lemons appear every- 
where, in profusion,—but these are exotics. Among the 
indigenous fruits, the banana, plantain, cocoanut and Brazil 
nut, are well known. Others held in much higher esteem, 
are never seen beyond the region of their growth. Irom 
the fruit of the Euterpe edulis (one of the one hundred 
species of palm, native to Brazil,) is propared the assai, “a 
eream-like substance, of a purple color,” of which, “to a 
stranger, the taste is usually disagreeable, but soon it becomes 
more ‘prized than all fruits beside, and is as much a neces- 
sity as one’s dinner.” ‘The inga, which bears a profusion of 
pods, a foot or more in length, full of a sweet white pulp, 
‘of which the parroqnets are very fond, and they come to 
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the trees in great flocks, clustering upon the pods, and tear- 
ing them open with their strong beaks.” The mangaba, or 
alligator pear, “of a purplish red color,” in the centre of 
which, is a large stem, “and the substance about this is soft 
and marrow-like.” “It is said to be the only fruit that cats 
will eat, and they are very fond of it.” The biraba, or cus- 
tard apple, which is of the size of the cocoanut, and “contains 
a white pulp, which is eaten with a spoon,” and no doubt 
could be eaten without one in a case of necessity. These 
are a few specimens out of the long, luscious catalogue. 
If we look at the vegetable world of this region, without 
regard to the uses of man, and in the order of nature’s ar- 
rangement, we find a scene magnificent beyond the power 
of language to describe. Mr. Edwards thus presents the 
primeval forest of the main land near Para: 


“Trees of incredible girt, tower aloft, and from their tops, one in 
vain endeavors to bring down the desired bird with a fowling piece. 
The trunks are of every variety of form, round, angular, and some- 
times resembling an open net work, through which the light passes 


} 


in any direction. Amid these giants, very few low trees or little un- 
de Aodab interferes with one’s movements, and ve ry rarely is the 
ath intercepted by a fallen log. But about the trees cline huge 
snake-like vines, winding round and round the trunks, and through 
the branches, sending their long arms. binding tree to ee. Some- 
times they throw down long feelers, which swing in mid air, until 
they reach the ground, when taking root, they in their turn throw 
ut arms that cling to the first support. In this way the whole forest 
is linked together, and a cut tree rarely falls without involving the 
destruction of many others. This creeping vine is called sepaw, 
and having the strength and flexibility of rope, is of inestimable 
value in the construction of houses, and for various other purposes. 

“Around the tree trunks clasp those curious anomalies, parasitie 
plants, sometimes throwing down long slender roots to the ground. 
but generally deriving sustenance only from the tree itself, and from 
the air; called hence, appropriately enough, air plants. These are 
in vast numbers, and of every form, now resembling lilies, now 
grasses, or other familiar plants. Often a dozen varieties cluster 
upon asingle tree. Towards the close of the rainy season, they are 
in blossom, and their exquisite appearance, as they encircle the mossy 
ind leafed trunk, with flowers of every hue, can scarcely be ima- 
gined. At this periud, too, vast numbers of trees add their tribute 
of beauty, and the flower domed forest, {rom its many colored altars, 
ever sends heavenward worshipful incense.” 

Einliven this scene with the thousand forms and voices of 
animal life, beasts, | birds and insects, and we have the whole 
reality. But let us turn to another picture, of the island 
forest. ‘The author is on an excursion to Caripé, a famous 
resort about thirty miles north of Para. 
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“Morning dawned, and we were winding in a narrow channel, 
among the loveliest islands that ever eye rested on. They sat upon 
the water like living things; their green drapery dipping beneath 
the surface, and entirely concealing the shore. Upon the main land 
we had seen huge forests, that much resembled those of the north 
magnified ; but here, all was different, and our preconceptions of a 
forest in the tropics more fully realized. Vast numbers of palms 
shot up their tall stems, and threw out their coronal beauties in a 
profusion of fantastic forms. Sometimes their long leaves assumed 
the shape of a feather-encircling crest; at others, of an opened 
fan; now long and broad, they drooped languidly in the sunlight, 
and again, like ribbon streamers, they were fleating upon every 
breath of air. Some of these palms were in blossom, the tall sprigs 
of yellow flowers conspicuous among the leaves; from others de- 
pended masses of large fruits ripening in the sun, or attracting flocks 
of noisy parrots. At other spots, the palms had disappeared, and 
the dense foliage of tree tops resembled piles of green. Along 
the shore, creeping vines so everrun the whole, as to form an imper- 
vious hedge, concealing everything within, and clustering with flow- 
ers. Very rarely a tall reed was seen, and by the leaves which en- 
circled every joint, and hung like tassels from its banded head, we 
recognized the bamboo.” 


These descriptions apply to the lower Amazonian region. 
The upper differs in many respects, but bears an aspect 
scarcely less luxuriant and lovely. The sepaw vine with 
its wide spread net-work—the airy play-ground of those 
forest children, the monkeys,—gives place to smaller vines 
that garland the trees with their light foliage and flowers,— 
the earth is covered with evergreen plants, and the air is 
perfumed forever with the sweetness of spring. From these 
forests are obtained drugs of wondrous virtue; many pre- 
cious gums exude from the trees, and woods suited to every 
purpose of use and ornament, are in an abundance not found 
elsewhere. 

The animal world, is, in its profusion, beauty and variety, 
well worthy of these magnificent haunts,—these giant rivers 
embowered in flowery and fragrant forests. Mr. Kidder 
says modestly, that he saw little of this storied profusion of 
animal life in Brazil. But there was quite sufficient reason 
for this, without calling in question the reality of its exis- 
tence. He was a grave clergyman, whose mission lay 
among men ; he travelled in the most populous regions, by 
the most frequented paths, and generally as one of a party, 
whose discourse and thoughts were of other matters than 
of parrots, monkeys and butterflies. He had not the eye 
of a wood-man and was not tempted to his hungry and 
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perilous adventures. In this way a man may travel the 
world over, and convince himself, that everywhere the brute 
creation is the subject of gross exaggeration—that it is in 
fact, the work of man more than of God. What idea will 
a traveller on our own highways, get of the countless myri- 
ads of water-fowl that throng our swamps in winter,—or 
of the swarms of rice birds that for a few days in summer 
darken the air and earth, wherever they find their favorite 
food! Leta pedestrian strike with incautious tread into 
our summer woods, and he will find the stillness of death 
around him. But sit down, for a brief time, and the little 
sparkling lizards will be playing on each sunny root, the 
birds will rustle industriously among the dry leaves, and 
one, and another, and another, of the smartand cheerful 
squirrel tribe will bound gracefully before you, till the whole 
forest shall seem alive and moving. 

Our other traveller, Mr. Edwards, is of the right sort for 
tis business. He travelled for health, adventure and sight. 
seeing, with the eye of a sportsman and naturalist, with a 
hearty passion for ransacking the woods, and thirsting to 
drink from the deep fountains of primitive nature. We 
take from his pages, whatever we have to say upon the ani- 
mate world of the Amazonian region. And he sre is an ad- 
venture on the banks of the upper Amazon, that strikingly 
illustrates the point we have been discussing. 

“Suddenly we came upon a colony of large, bushy-tailed monkeys 
who to the number of perhaps a hundred, were gamboling about 
the tops of a few tall trees. The first glimpse of us put an end to 
their sport, and away they scampered, helter-skelter, old ones snatch- 
ing up young rones, and young and old posse sssed of but one idea. 
Those who could, made prodi; gious leaps into the trees below, catch- 
ing the branches with their long tails and swinging out, plunged yet 
again, and were lost to view. Others scrambled down the trunks, 
or concealed themselves in forks and crevices; and in far less time 
than I have taken to describe the scene, not a monkey was visible. 
We passed on; some bold veteran ventured a whistle; another and 
another returned it, and shortly, we could see the tree tops bending, 
and hear the rustling of the leaves, as the whole troop hastened 
back to their unfinished games.” 


The most formidable animal of the Amazonian region, is 
the jaguar, who, however, has, at a distance, a reputation for 
ferocity, by no means conceded to him in his own country. 
These animals are not anywhere found in numbers; they 
seldom show a disposition to contest the dominion of man, 
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and are hunted by the Indians without fear and with little 
precaution. While at the Barra of the Rio Negro, Mr. Ed- 
wards relates :—“We heard of a singular meeting between 
one of these animals and an Indian, upon the road toward 
the mill. The jaguar was standing in the road, as the In- 
dian came out of the bushes, not ten paces distant, and was 
looking, doubtless, somewhat fiercely, aS he waited the un- 
known comer. The Indian was puzzled an instant, but 
summoning his presence of mind, he took off his broad- 
brimmed hat, and made a low bow, with ‘muito bem dias, 
meu senhor,’ or ‘a very good morning, sir Such profound 
respect was not lost upon the jaguar, who turned slowly, 
and marched down the road, with proper dignity.” 

In the region of the lower A nazon, and especially in the 
great isl: ind of Mar: jo, several species of this family, less 
than the jaguar in size, a e found in considerable numbers. 
They prey upon the stragglers from the herds of cattle, but 
never attack men. ‘The Indians hunt them fe varlessly, as- 
sailing them when in the trees with no other weapon than 
their hunting-knife made fast to a pole. In the plains they 
run them down on horseback and take them with the lasso. 
Strangling them till they cease to move, they tie them and 
carry them in canoes to Para. Mr. Edwards mentions the 
arrival of one of these animals thus bagged, which after 
being landed and revived with a shower-bath, “was marched 
through the streets upon his fore-legs, two men holding 
each a hind-leg, and others guiding him by the collar on 
his neck.” 

The tapir, a small and docile species of the pachyderms, 
is but an humble neprecentntive of a family that in the old 
world boasts of the elephant and rhinoceros. ‘The peccary, 
or wild hog, is generally diffused, and in the Indian villages 
is seen running about with all the familiarity and the habits 
of the common hog. The sloth, subsisting wholly on the 
leaves of trees, and which, in appearance, Mr. Edwards 
likens to a dranken monkey :—the armadillo, with the 
habits of the marmot, clumsy and timid in spite of the 
tough armor of plated bones in which he is cased :-—the 
ant-eater, which seems destined to a life of trouble, and to 
get each morsel of his food at the cost of bites and stings, 
but which really is so armed by nature, with his’ impene- 
trable woolly coat, and his long, tough, glutinous tongue, 
that he pastures upon his prey with perfect composure :— 
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these are al] common and characteristic animals of the Ama- 
zonian valley. Monkeys and squirrels, however, are a much 
more conspicuous feature of it mammalogy. Many species 
of both these families are native here. They differ too 
little from their tribe elsewhere to need much notice. The 
guariba, or howling monkey, appears to be most widely 
diffused, and has gained an enviable notoriety for his extra- 
ordinary faculty of making discords. A passionate love for 
inharmonious screaming is their c haracteristic, and in their 
soirées in the depths of the forest, it requires but few per- 
formers to sueceed in “making night hideous.” Mr. Ed. 
wards, on his first involuntary attendance upon this concert, 
declares it “comparable to nothing else, but a commingling 
of the roaring of mad bulls and the squealing of mad pigs.” 

The vampire bat, which is common in this region, has 
been invested with a mysterious dread by the poets, which 
it requires familiarity to entirely dissipate. In reality it is 
harmless enough, a huge specimen of its tribe, but in its 
habits like the rest. ‘The utmost that is said to its disad- 
vantage there, is that it does sometimes take a quiet nibble 
at the incautious great toe of a sleeper, but even that rests 
on doubtful evidence. 

Of the amphibials, turtles and alligators are the most 
conspicnous families. We have mentioned the former as 
an important item in the subsistence of the people. ‘Two, 
and pedheiity many 5 pees of them, inhabit the rivers, each 
having i s peculiar locality for depositing itseggs. The 
alligators are principally found about the delta, and form a 
very decided characteristic of the islands, Two species are 
described,—the one not more than six or seven feet in length 
and the tail of which is a favorite article of food. This 
does not constitute an essential distinction. The tails of 
young alligators are sometimes eaten here. ‘To be sure, 
they are not a delics icy. ‘The larger species, which is pro- 
bably identical with that of Central America and the 
Southern States, attains to the length of twenty-five feet 
and is a real monster. He is not dangerous, however, except 
to wounded birds and animals that go into the water. A 
remarkable fact, is that the alligator, in the Amazon as well 
as with us, buries himself in mud and lies torpid one half 
the year. In this way he escapes the trouble of taking care 
of himself during the season when his favorite haunts are 
dried up 
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Of serpents there is no great plenty, and so little do they 
form a characteristic of the country, that our traveller, 
during his whole year of adventures, has not occasion to 
chronicle his encounter with a single one. The anaconda 
is occasionally found on the islands, and probably on the 
main-land. It is held in no fear and is even kept as a pet in 
the beautiful gardens of the suburbs of Para. It preys upon 
rats and other small animals, but never attempts any such 
large game as man. 


“The largest snake known of late years, at Para, was twenty-two 
feet in length. He was captured at Fernando’s Island, near the city, 
by the negroes with a lasso, as he lay upon the shore basking in the 
sun. He had long infested the estate, carrying off, one time with 
another, about forty pigs. Even after being captured and dragged 
a long way to the house, he coiled his tail around a too curious pig, 
that, we may suppose, was gloating over his fallen enemy, and would 
have made a forty-one of him, had net the exertions of the blacks 
forced him to let go his hold.” 


The insects of this region present a rich field for the na- 
turalist, and an interesting scene to every observer. Mr. 
Kidder remarks of the butterflies of Brazil, that they are dis- 
tinguished by the boldness of their flight; some of them 
haunting the tops of the tallest forest trees, and seldom de- 
scending near the earth, so that it is with the greatest diffi- 
culty that specimens are secured. Many species both of the 
butterfly and the moth are very large, and clothed with 
colors more brilliant even than the flowers amid which they 
revel, some arrayed in the soft rich lustre of satin, and others 
glittering with the brightness of burnished metal. 

The ant, in endless variety, is here in all his power. 
They meddle with everything, in the houses, the fields, the 
forests. The great black ant is the scavenger of the woods, 
equal to the removal of whole forest trees. In this labor, 
armies may be seen marching through the forests, two and 
three feet wide, and of interminable length. In their course 
they turn neither tothe right hand nor to the left, and 
luckless is the intruder who gets in their way; as what 
they cannot go through, they go over. The white ant 
builds his habitations in the forks of trees, and upon this 
species the ant-eater subsists. The sauba is the pest of fruit 
trees ; coming in vast armies to the fated tree, part ascend- 
ing and cutting off the leaves, while they rest march off 
with the fragments as they fall. In this way a tree will be 
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stripped in a night, and its neighbors successively share the 
same fate, unless the plunderers are routed from their settle- 
ment. The houses of some species are three or four feet 
high, and always apparently constructed of earth brought 
from a distance, grain by grain. ‘The small birds build 
their nests always with spe cial reference to escaping the vi- 
sitations of the ants, who, as often as they have a chance, in- 
vade their homes and devour the e gas and even the young 
birds. These brave and enterprizing insects do not always 
confine their hostility to other races. They have their 
civil wars also, and different species meet and fight, with an 
internecine ferocity that would do credit to the veteran 
armies of Christian nations. Mr. Edwards thus describes 
one of their battles. 





“Coming in long lines from different directions, it seemed as if 
they had previously passed a challenge, and had selected the ground 
for their deadly strile. The front ranks met and grappled, toiling 
like wrestlers, biting «and stinging; they soon fell, exhausted and in 
the death agony. Others fought over their bodies and likewise fell, 
and still, continually, over the increasing pile, poured the legions of 
survivors, fighting for several days in succession, until a pile of a 
peck or more, lay like a pyramid.” 


We might devote some space to musquitos, but it is rather 
a sore subject, and we skip it, with the remark that this pest 
is unknown on the lower Amazonian delta, and is nearly 
confined to the low borders of the riversabove. Within its 
range, however, it reigns absolute, and is more dreaded than 
all the reptiles and beasts of the field. 

sut it is in the department of orinthology that the animal 
life of the Amazonian region, exhibits its most wonderful 
richness. ‘There seems absolutely no bound to the multi- 
plication either of the species or of the individuals, and the 
plumage of every hue, has a brilliance of tint which we can 
hardly realise. Wherever there are sweet fruits, there ga- 
ther the parrots and parroquets, the macaws and toucans, of 
every hue and size and note—a chaos of bright forms. 
The islands have their tribes, even more abundant and not 
less varied, and here gather the herons, from the tall and 
stately blue crane, to the little snow-white egret; ibises of 
many colors, black, scarlet and grey ; spoon- bills and boat- 
bills, and tuyuyus towering above all others. Most of these 
birds have their special places of resort, for the breeding 
season. ‘There is an island in the upper part of the Ama- 
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zonian delta, called the Isle of Parroquets, where these 
birds annually rear their young, and it is said that at this 
season, what with the family disputes and reconciliations, 
the orations, colloquies, and scandalous chattering ; the cur- 
tain lectures, the general sputtering, scolding and setting 
things to rights,—the vicinity is altogether intolerable, and 
the scene a most complete realization of bedlam let loose. 

The humours of the parrot tribe are familiar enough, but 
we find one illustration of them, in Mr. Edwards, that 
seems new. In coming down the Amazon, the attention of 
the party was attracted by an extraordinary specimen of 
parrot noise—sometimes breaking out into a furious vocife- 
ration, then hushed into absolute silence. They crept 
stealthily to the vicinity, and there saw a great gathering of 
the tribe, and mounted on a branch above them all, was an 
old green parrot, manifestly just escaped from the civilized 
world, who was giving them, by turns, a Portuguese bless- 
ing, a Portuguese curse, a hearty laugh, or a scrap of a 
hornpipe, and the bravuras and encores of his electrified 
audience, at the conclusion of each performance, constituted 
the tumultuous uproar that had excited the wonder of the 
voyagers. 

‘The toucans, scarcely less whimsical than the parrots ; 
the macaws, the mot-mots, the manikins, the chatterers,— 
are each represented by many species, not a few of which 
are distinguished by the most brilliantly beautiful plumage. 
Nor are the Amazonian forests deficient in singing birds. 
Most of our varieties have their representatives there, and 
if, in the garish light of day, they are lost in the crowd of 
mere noise-makers, they too have their hour of triumph. 
The following passage sends a strange thrill to the heart. 

“Towards night, we left the Amazon, for a narrow passage which 
led into the river Xingu; and for several hours our course was in 
the clear waters of that river, among islands of small size and sur- 
passing beauty. Just at sunset, as we were proceeding silently, there 
came floating over the water, the rich, flute-like notes of some even- 
ing bird. It was exactly the song of the wood thrush, so favorite a 
bird at the North; and every intonation came freighted with memo- 
ries of home, of dear ones, far, far away. Even the Indians seemed 
struck with an unusual interest, and rested upon their paddles to lis- 
ten. We had never heard it before, and so strangely in unison was 
the melody with the hour and the scene, that it might well have 
seemed to them the voice of the ‘spirit bird.’ ” 


We should tire the reader and ourselves with an enume- 
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ration of al] the interesting families of birds found in this 
region. We caanot, however, pass by the humming-bird, 
which the Portuguese fanc ifully term the kiss-flower. Of 
this tribe, the species seem almost endless,—nearly every 
locality having one or more peculiar to it. Some of the 
species are scarcely bigger than “the red-hipped humble-bee 
on the top of a thistle’—yet within those tiny bodies are 
brave and chivalrous spirits. 


“Often, two meet in mid-air and furiously fight— their crests and 
the feathers upon their throats all erected and blazing, and altogether, 
pictures of the most violent rage. Several times we saw them bat- 
wing with large black bees, who fre quent the same flowers, and may 
be supposed often to interfere provokingly. Like lightning, our little 
heroes would come down, but the coat of shining mail would ward 
their furious strokes. Again and again would they renew the attack, 
until their anger had expended itself by its own fury, or until the 
apathetic bee, once roused, had put forth powers that drove the inva- 
der from the field.” 


On the islands at the mouth of the Amazon, are the 
breeding-places of the water-birds, and at the right season, 
the throng of life, mixed up “in most admired disorder,” 
is past all describing. 'Those who have seen the breeding- 
places of the cranes in Carolina, can form a faint idea, but 
only a faint one, of the scene. Here, too, congregate the 
alligators, ready to make prey of every wounded bird, or 
every foolish youngling that may toddle over the bank,— 
“rushing en masse for the poor victim, clambering over one 
another, and crashing their huge jaws upon each others’ 
heads, in their hasty seizure.” 

But we must leave the subject. In the midst of this 
boundless realm, dwell! the widely scattered and feeble colo- 
nies of men—scarce enough to make an impression upon it, 
or to be reckoned among itscharacteristics. It is beneficent 
to them, in more regards than its teeming fertility, its grand 
vatery high-ways and its balmy air. The temperature 
varies but little throughout the year, and nearly the entire 
valley of the Amazon is sé ilubrious to a remarkable degree. 
During the whole time he was there, Mr. Edwards informs 
us he never saw but one case of intermittent fever, and that 
he cured with a single dose of medicine. He strongly re- 
commends the city of Para as a residence for invalids. 

The manner of living of the inhabitants, doubtless has 
much to do with their general good health. Whether the 
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famous farinha has any special salubrious qualities we can- 
not say. It has one rather inconvenient peculiarity—that 


— 








f it swells to double its bulk after being eaten, and thus gives 

y to the little children who live on it, an extraordinarily abrupt 

p rotundity of outline, that an artist would not approve. 

6 Fruits form a very large portion of the diet. The dwell- 

e ings are airy and shaded, with their wide verandahs and 
spacious rooms; and as they all sleep in hammocks, the 
largest rooms are used as sleeping apartments, without inter- 

d fering with the comfortable arrangements fortheday. The 

r; people are a cleanly race too,—bathing in the bright and 

a healthful waters of the Amazon being a daily pleasure. 

u Mr. Kidder, indeed, insinuates that the whole population 

d sport in the water together, with as little reserve as the 

k, fishes ; but Mr. Edwards discredits this statement, though 

le he admits that at the Barra of the Rio Negro, either sex 

. was allowed, at a moderate distance, to be the critical spec- 

tator of the aquatic reve.s of the other. 

e P The relations of the United States with Brazil are of a 

. kind to give peculiar interest to all authentic information 

2 regarding the present and future of that great country. 

x. ' Within twenty-five years, our trade with that country has 

it increased four-fold, and has a capacity for increase beyond 

1e allcalculation. Our political relations with the government 

yr have been for the most part of the most friendly character. 

. It is probable that no country in the world is capable of 

1e exercising a greater influence over her destiny than the 

s) United States, and in the fate of none are we ourselves 
more deeply interested. 
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VI.—Eccvestasticat History or ENGLAND. 

Researches into the Ecclesiastical and Political state of 
Ancient Britain under the Roman Emperors. With 
observations upon the prineipal events and characters 
connected with the Christian Religion during the first 
five centuries. By the late Rev. Francis THackeray, 
A.M., formerly of Pembroke College, Cambridge. 2 vols. 
Svo. London. 1843. 


Ir is one of the best feelings of human nature, that leads 
us to judge leniently of the dead ; to forget their failings— 
extenuate their faults—and pay to their memory the gene- 
rous tribute of our praise, or at least concede the benefit of 
a charitable silence. Perhaps this proceeds from our sense 
of justice—our unwillingness to condemn one whose ab- 
sence, prevents being heard in his defence; or perhaps we 
are afraid, lest the same treatment that we have used towards 
others, should be extended to ourselves, and are conscious 
how injurious an equally severe scrutiny would prove to 
our own reputation. At all events, whatever be the motive, 
the practice itself is very proper. He had no less wisdom 
than benevolence, who said—De mortuis nil nisi bonum. 

The work before us is a posthumous one. ‘The Reverend 
author was prevented by death, from superintending its pub- 
lication ; and it now appears under the auspices of the friend 
to whom he entrusted the manuscript, and on whom, in con- 
sequence, devolved “the verification of references and other 
details incident to preparation for the press.” “It is due to 
the author’s memory,” continues he, “to draw attention to 
the fact, that the sudden termination of his illness, rendered 
a personal revision impracticable.” 

But although entitled to a large share of indulgence, on 
account of the unfortunate circumstances attending its pub- 
lication, the present work has little need of any. ‘The easy, 
natural style in which it is written; the laborious investi- 
gation, and accurate relation of faets, and the general im- 
partiality and freedom from party bias, which are manifest 
throughout its entire course, are fully sufficient to justify 
no ordinary commendation. If conjectures too bold, or in- 
ferences not indubitably warranted by the premises from 
which they are deduced, do occasfonally occur, we shall 
nevertheless, willingly acknowledge, that in his endeavor 
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“to separate certainty from conjecture, and historical facts 
from vague assertions, and, as nearly as circumstances per- 
mif, to arrive at truth,” the author has been unusually suc- 


cessful. The purport of the book is thus stated : 


“It has been my object to set before the reader the general state 
of Britain from the most ancient times: but the work is intended 
principally, to throw light upon our early Ecclesiastical History ; so 
that, although I have detailed numerous civil and military transac- 
tions, I have done so in subordination to other views; as a painter 
introduces a background, in order to give more effect to the main 
figures in his composition. In treating of the transactions of ages 
comparatively dark, we can only make use of every faint glimmer- 
ing of light, and endeavor to apply it faithfully to the illustration of 
the subject; not mistaking in such dimness, shadows for substances, 
or indistinct and uncouth resemblances for symmetrical and perfect 
forms.” 


In the following pages we propose imitating the plan of 
our author, and, touching lightly upon a few of the most 
prominent facts in the civil history of Great Britain before 
the conquest by the Saxons, shall confine ourselves princi- 
pally to a consideration of her ecclesiastical annals. We 
the rather incline to adopt this method, because the general 
history of England has been written and re-written so fre- 
quently within the last century or two, and is so familiarly 
known to the great majority (if not the whole) of our 
readers, that a repetition of it here, would be both tedious 
and superfluous, and because, to say the truth, we think 
that too much valuable time has already been wasted in 
recording the domestic squabbles of petty chieftains, and 
the insignificant wars between a discordant mass of igno- 
P rant barbarians and predatory hordes still more barbarous. 
All this labor is expetrded too, upon such an unprofitable sub- 
ject, merely because the occurrences happened to take place 
in the same island that is now the centre of a mighty em- 
pire. It is true, with some, (but they are mere antiquaries, ) 
age gives value to every thing, and magnifies each petty 
circumstance into a matter of moment. Such persons dig- 
nify the obscure brawls of half-naked savages (if they only 
have the good fortune to be their ancestors), by styling 
them “battles ;” call the leaders of ill-disciplined rabbles, 
Generals and Kings, and like Don Quixote, see giants in 
windmills and hostile armies in flocks of sheep. 
To the early Ecclesiastical History of Britain, on the 
contrary, comparatively iittle attention has been paid, ex- 
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cept by the few immediately interested in that species of 
literature. We therefore, deem no apology necessary for 
attempting to make our readers better acquainted with the 
history of an important part of so remarkable an institution 
as the Christian Church ; particularly as of late, there has 
arisen a general interest in such matters, which has spread 
like an epidemic throughout the length and breadth of the 
land, and which may end in producing beneficial effects ; 
unless, as often heretofore, it should evaporate in discussion 
or be chilled by a want of opposition. If neither of these 
casualties should happen, it will probably expire of itself, 
and return, as do other periodical affections, after a certain 
fixed interval. 

Whether our present received chronology is correct, and 
is the only system that can accord with Ancient Scripture ; 
or whether it behooves us on that account to confine our- 
selves to it, notwithstanding that the manifold evident cor- 
ruptions of the text of the Hebrew historical writings, and 
some other circumstances, might tend to invalidate their 
authority in so delicate a matter as the computation of the 
lapse of time; whether the millions that now people the 
earth, different as they are in color, language, intellectual 
power, and civilization, sprang originally from a single pair, 
and whether it is probable, that in less than nine hundred 
years, climate could have stamped upon the Ethiopian dis- 
tinctive characteristics which it has been utterly unable 
either to efface in him, or to impress on any one else, in all 
succeeding time:—these are questions of grave import 
indeed ; but, however interesting, we shall not be able to 
discuss them here. Certain it is, that this globe has been 
peopled by immense migrations, proceeding, as far as we 
are able to discover, from the regions bordering upon the 
Euxine Sea. This portion of the earth, the East, has long 
been considered the cradle of the human race. 

Mankind were early separated by a difference of tastes 
and pursuits, into two great classes—the Nomadic, and the 
Agricultural ; the one characterized by freedom, the other 
by civilization. ‘The latter, at a very remote period, settled 
in the countries adjoining the Mediterranean, and rapidly 
arrived at a high degree of refinement and cultivation. 
The Egyptians, Assyrians, Phenicians, and Babylonians, 
attained a wonderful proficiency in navigation, commerce, 
the arts, and even in science; while the pastoral nations 
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around them made scarcely any advance from the prevalent 
condition of ignorance and barbarity. 

Impelled by causes, it is impossible to divine, the Noma- 
dic tribes left the extensive plains where they were accus- 
tomed to rove, and moved towards the West, in three 
mighty divisions, but at indeterminate intervals. The first 
of these was composed of the Cimmerian and Celtic nations, 
the second of the Gothic, the third of theSclavonic. These 
latter have never penetrated farther than the frontiers of 
Germany and Austria. The present Russians are their 
descendants, ‘The first great immigration into, then, unin- 
habited Europe, must have taken place sometime before the 
age of Herodotus, for he mentions the Scythian or Gothic 
tribes, as inhabiting the countries the Celts had deserted. 
The two masses of which it was constituted, separated on 
arriving at the confines of oo heh, the Cimmerians going 
to the northwest, and the Celts to the west and south. 
The Celts were the earliest dweltere in Great Britain, the 
true Britons. In the time of Cesar, the Goths had arrived 
in Germany, and were beginning the conquest of the Celtic 
countries. ‘The Danes, Saxons, and Normans are all in 
cluded under this generic appellation of “Gothic ;” each of 
them in turn overran, subdued, and made settlements in 
Britain. Of such a heterogeneous composition, are the pre- 
sent possessors of that little island. Yet all these, Celts, 
Danes, Saxons, Normans, were only portions of the great 
Nomadic class. 

The myriads that were once spread over the vast plains 
of Tartary, had become pent up within the narrow limits 
of European kingdoms; but the Crusades bore witness 
that the forefathers’ passion for movement was still alive in 
the hearts of their descendants. In their then state of bar- 
barism, strength acquired for its possessor wealth,—wealth 
begat power, power begat oppression, oppression begat re- 
sistance, resistance begat freedom, and freedom opened to 
the people the gates of knowledge and diffused its bless- 
— far and wide. The human mind succeeded in its stu- 
pendous efforts to burst the fetters that ignorance and super- 
stition had for centuries been rivetting upon it; the shac- 
kles of political and religious tyranny were shaken off ; and 
it stood forth in all the grandeur of its native majesty. In- 
vention after invention, discovery following discovery, at- 
tested its wonderful activity; and through the energy of 
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that Nomadic mind, mankind have reached a pitch of 
knowledge and enlightenment to which the records of the 
world can furnish no parallel. This is the era of Noma- 
dic civilization ; that of the other great class, which began 
with the Egyptians, was handed down to the Greeks, and 
from them transmitted to the Romans, has long since pass- 
ed away—it was overwhelmed in the fall of the Roman 
empire. The genii of the civilizations of the two great 
classes of mankind are as distinct as the classes themselves. 
The huge pyramids of Egypt and magnificent temples of 
Greece, characterize the earlier (or that of*the agricultural 
races) ; rail-roads, steamships, and magnetic telegraphs are 
the distinguishing peculiarities of the later. The spirit of 
the one is still stationary—that of the other still Nomadic. 
Why then should it excite surprise that we, who are the 
descendants of that wandering race, should partake of the 
same disposition? You might as well attempt to drain the 
Mediterranean of its waters as to eradicate that hereditary 
propensity from the American bosom. Nomadic we were, 
Nomadic we are, and Nomadic we ever shall be, until 
the waves of the Pacific fix a limit to the indulgence of the 
insatiable passion of our race, or no more space remains to 
afford means for its gratification. 

To return: 

“Other nations visited Britain, in very remote ages, for purposes of 
commerce. The Phenicians first, and the Carthaginians and Greeks 
afterwards, long carried on an intercourse with these islands.” 

The opinion that the Phenicians visited Britain, depends 
upon the fact that they traded for tin to some islands sit- 
uated on the north of Spain and opposite the coast of Gaul, 
which they called Cassiterides ; now there were no islands 
in that neighborhood famous for tin except the British, and 
these were so celebrated that Polybius intended to have 
written a treatise on them and the preparation of tin; it 
seems therefore quite probable that the Cassiterides and Bri- 
tish isles were the same. After the Phenicians, the Cartha- 
ginians continued the intercourse their parent country had 
begun, on equally advantageous terms, until the destruction 
of their city, when it was Tonopolized by the Greeks, who 
previously had shared it. But as these nations maintained 
the connection solely for commercial purposes, and never 
aimed at the subjugation of the country, the interior remain- 
ed unexplored and the greater part of the island unknown 
to the civilized world, until the invasion of Julius Casar, 
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f fifty-five years before Christ. Though unable completely 
e to conquer them, that first and greatest of Roman emperors 
¥ imposed a tribute upon the Britons—the only mark of their 
a subjection to Rome until they were more effectually subdued 
d by Aulus Plautius ; in the forty-third year of the Christian 
- era he landed in Britain with about fifty thousand men, and 
n ’ the Emperor Claudius was soon after invited over to enjoy 
it his triumph. ‘The Britons, however, though beaten in the 
. field, still remained refractory. 

vf “Nothing can more strongly show their stubborn spirit 
il than their protracted resistance to the Roman power. Thir- 
6 ty-two years had elapsed since Plautius first landed on their 
f shores. Battle after battle had been lost, but many of the 


> tribes were still unsubdued ;” when in the year ’78, Julius 
e Agricola was appointed governor of the province—“one of 
e the wisest, most energetic, and humane characters recorded 
e in Pagan history.” 

y He finally reduced the Britons to obedience, and fixed the 
s yoke so firmly upon them, that they continued for three 
1 centuries and a half in tranquil submission to their Roman 
e ; masters. 

0 It is at once curious and instructive, and to an American 
eminently advantageous, to observe the measures which Ag- 
ricola adopted in the pursuit of his favorite object, to reduce 


of q the Britons to subjection; and to inquire into the causes 
8 which rendered his efforts so remarkably successful. The 

Britons were at that time divided into a number of indepen- 
S dent petty States, who, unable to cope singly wih so formi- 
7 dable an enemy, were compelled to smother, for the time, 


, their mutual jealousies and unite together against the inva- 
s der. While they remained in this intimate union, it was 
d found impossible permanently to subdue them, but the dis- 
agreements and animosities which seem inseparable from 
confederacies, operated with their usual effect among them. 
The Roman genera! perceived and immediately took advan- 
tage of these favorable circumstances. He aggravated their 
little quarrels, fomented their dissensions, suggested causes 
of suspicion, and employed every means in his power to 
exasperate their ill-concealed dislike of each other. They 
forgot the danger from their common foe, and sought only 
the gratification of their mutual hatred. The arms that 
ought to have been used against the Romans, were turned 
against their own countrymen. ‘The confederacy was 
broken up; and domestic strife ruined a people whom the 
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power of Rome could not subdue. May the citizens of our 
own mighty Republic profit by their example! ‘Tacitus 
considers the success of the Romans, as universal as it was 
astonishing, to be mainly owing to their invariable practice 
of sowing discord in the counsels of their enemies. “Nec 
aliud adversus validissimas gentes pro nobis utilius, quam 
quod in commune non consulunt .... ita dum singuli 
pugnant, universi vincuntur ;” and again in one brief sen- 
tence, he condenses a most important and memorable truth ; 
“Commune perculum concordia propulsandum.” For us 
union and salvation are unum et idem. Abolish our na- 
tionality and our destruction is inevitable. “But if,” saysa 
late number of the Edinburgh Review, “if the Americans 
preserve that tenacious spirit of unity which has hitherto 
so singularly characterized them in all their career (of ag- 
gression, occupation and annexation,) it is impossible to 
over-estimate the greatness of their future !” 

At length the Roman empire became so enfeebled by 
internal dissensions and the attacks of the barbarians from 
without, that it was no longer able to retain the more distant 
provinces under its authority. The throne of the world 
had been repeatedly set to sale—disposed of to the highest 
bidder, by a band of insolent soldiery, who were the terror 
of their friends and the ridicule of their enemies. The 
genius of the Roman people was essentially aggressive. 
No obstacle could impede their onward career, but a pause 
in it was fatal, They could defend their past acquisitions 
only by further conquests. When they ceased to advance, 
they began to fall. When their emperor, instead of fighting 
as of old, at the head of his armies, began to pass his time 
in the luxurious and effeminate ease of a palace; when 
Roman freedom gave way to Eastern despotism, and sol- 
diers were called from the armies that were contending 
against the enemy to protect the monarch in his own capi- 
tal; when the Senate became but a name, and the citizens 
of Rome, subjects of a prince; then the forebodings of Cato 
were realized, and the doom of his country hurried rapidly 
to its accomplishment. 

In the year 409 even the Britons threw off the yoke, and 
with the assistance of many of the soldiers who had settled 
among them, expelled the magistrates, establishing at the 
same time a form of government suitable to their ideas of 
freedom, But wealth with weakness is ever the prey of 
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poverty with strength. As soon as the Romans were ascer- 
tained to have left the island, the wild tribes which inhabi- 
ted the country to the north of the walls of Severus and 
Antoninus, renewed their depredations. 


“These fierce nations, despising agriculture, subsisted on their 
flocks and herds, on the spoils of the chase, and on the plunder they 
acquired by attacking the territories of their less warlike neighbors. 
Until the beginning of the fourth century they were known to the 
Romans and the provincial Britons under the general name of Cale- 
donii; after that period, the terms Scots and Picts began to be ap- 
plied to them. These designations certainly implied reproach and 
detestation ; for, as Dr. Henry and other writers inform us, Scuite 
(or Scoti, when latinized) in the British tongue, signified ‘the wan- 
dering nation ;? and Pictich (making Picti, when latinized) signified 
‘thief’ or ‘plunderer ;’ although the latter term had reference also to 
the habits of this people, in painting their bodies. 

“The term Scots was also applied, in a manner which has created 
great confusion, to the inhabitants of Ireland....... It appears, 
however, that our ancient writers considered Ireland as the native 
country of the Scots; a portion of whom, migrating thence to Cale- 
donia, kept up a constant intercourse with the kindred tribes of the 
parent country, and frequently joined them in their piratical attacks 
upon South Britain. These fierce nations, who had so long infested 
the frontier lands, no sooner understood that the Britons had revolted 
from the Romans than they determined to effect an invasion upon a 
wider scale than any they had before undertaken. On this occasion, 
however, they encouniered a much bolder opposition than they had 
expected: for although the regular forces of the Romans had left 
Britain, many of the soldiers and others who had intermarried with 
the natives, were domerticated in the island; and the Britons, ani- 
mated and assisted by these veterans, resolutely attacked and repulsed 
the invaders. But these efforts were not sustained. Again and 
again Britain was subjected to the violent incursions ef the Scots 
and Picts, who rendered the country miserably uncomfortable and 
insecure. 

“The Britons now resolved to crave assistance from the very peo- 
ple whose authority they had rejected. Accordingly they sent am- 
bassadors to the emperor Honorious, representing their forlorn con- 
dition in very piteous terms; protesting that they deeply repented 
of their rashness in renouncing the supremacy of their former mas- 
ters; and solemnly promising that if the latter would succour them 
in their present emergency, they would ever continue steadfast in 
their allegiance to Rome. Moved by these entreaties, and hoping 
probably to restore the Britains to that subject state in which they 
had continued for centuries under his predecessors, Honorius now 
sent over a legion to their assistance. Valour and discipline obtained 
the usual triumph over the fierce but desultory mode of warfare 
practised by the invaders ; who were defeated with great slaughter, 
and compelled to retreat in very diminished numbers to their moun- 
tains and forests in Caledonia and Ireland. . . After exhorting the 
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Britains to repair the wall of Antoninus, and giving them instructions 
as to the best mode of repelling the incursions of their enemies, the 
Roman forces took their departure, bearing with them many tokens 
of their successes.” 


The Scots and Picts renewing their ravages, the Britons 
were again compelled to have recourse to their ancient mas- 
ters. A Roman legion once more visited the island, A. D. 
426—defeated the barbarians—helped their friends to repair 
the wall of Severus—built towers along the sea-coast to 
protect them from the Saxons—gave them plenty of good 
advice—and plainly declared that they were to expect no 
further aid from the emperor. The legion then set sail, 
and bade a final adieu to Britain, about 482 years after their 
countrymen had first landed on the island, under Julius 
Cesar. But the Northern tribes again invaded them—they 
were unable either to defend their property or to endure 
their sufferings—and as a dernier resort, they called in the 
aid of the Saxons, A. D. 449. Soon, however, the wretched 
Britons perceived 


“That their former sufferings were as nothing compared with those 
which their own folly had occasioned :— 

“Cervus equum pugna melior communibus herbis 
Pellebat; donec minor in certamine longo 
Imploravit opes hominis frenumque recepit: 

Sed postquam victor violens discessit ab hoste, 
Non equitem dorso, non frenum depulit ore. 

“The princely Roman who invaded the country as an enemy, 
became a friend and protector; the brutal Saxon who came in the 
quality of an ally, soon evinced himself the most deadly of her 
adversaries.” 


The succeeding history—how Hengist and Horsa came 
over; and how more of their friends followed them than 
the Britons had calculated upon ; and how the Saxons con- 
quered not only the Picts and Scots but the Britons them. 
selves, which was more than was bargained for; how 
the British chief Vortigern fell in love with the beautiful 
Rowena, Hengist’s daughter; how he turned traitor to 
become a husband, betraying his country to get a wife; 
and how the Saxons established an octarchy,—are things of 
which every school-boy has read. 

There are but few things connected with the Britons 
which are in themselves worthy of much notice. We take 
no interest in their laws, for they had none; nor in their 
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manners and customs, for these were barbarous. Even 
their religion would excite little attention, were it not for 
the remarkable character of its ministers—the most singular 
class of men (if we except the Brahmins) that the supersti- 
tion of any age or country has produced. Elevated to the 
rank almost of gods—regarded by the people with the pro- 
foundest veneration and awful dread—possessing a sway 
over the minds of their fellow men to which the most des- 
potic tyranny can offer no comparison—with a dominion 
as extensive as the race among whom they dwelt, and 
power that brooked no equal—with the dogmas of their re- 
ligion shrouded in impenetrable mystery, and its rites hid- 
den in fearful obscurity—their altars reeking with the gore 
of human victims ; their temples, dismal groves; and their 
habitations, gloomy solitudes ;—ignorant of sympathy ; de- 
barred from all the ordinary pleasures and enjoyments of 
life; devoid alike of its hopes and its fears :—such were the 
Druids, 

The Druidical order was divided into three classes; the 
Bards, the Vates or Faids, and the Druids proper. Mr. 
Thackeray’s account of them is so accurate and interesting, 
that we think we cannot do better than insert it as is. 


“The Bards, although educated by the Druids, seem not to have 
administered any of the rites of religion. They were often domesti- 
eated in the families of kings and other eminent persons ; they cele- 
brated the praises of living and departed heroes ; animated the eou- 
rage of the warrior; and he ightened the enjoyment of the banquet. 
The kind feeling with which they were regarded, and the habits of 
intimacy in which they lived with the great men of their country, 
were similar, although of a ruder description, to the sentiments and 
practices which anciently prevailed in Greece. We know the es- 
teem and admiration with which the Greeks regarded their Aoidoi 
or Rhapsodists. Into whatever country they might travel, the de- 
light they imparted by their songs ensured to them a respectful and 
cordial reception among all classes of people. Their profession ex- 
empted them from some of the most fearful dangers and calamities 
that afflict mankind. They could watch the workings of envy. hatred 
and revenge, in individuals and in the multitude; they could often 
mitigate or inflame those passions ; and, when violent consequences 
ensued, they could behold in safety the rage and carnage of battle. 
Such was the force of poetry in the rugged breasts of the aacient 
Britons. Poetry indeed seems to have been the vehicle of almost 
all their knowledge. The records of their history were composed in 
verse, and sung to the music ofthe harp. No sooner had a chieftain 
determined upon a warlike expedition, than he selected certain favo- 
rite Bards to attend him, in order that they might witness and cele- 
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brate his actions. ‘The Bards,’ says Ammianus Marcellinus, ‘ re- 
cord the exploits of heroes in poems which they sing to the soft 
sound of the lyre. One of the first requisites in the British Bards, 
like those of ancient Greece, was to know and recite many pleasing 
tales; and it was the professed object of their art to delight both gods 
and men. Their songs were adapted to increase the hilarity of the 
banquet, to beguile the irksomeness of a journey, and to sooth pain. 
Every incident, in short, which affected the heart, whether in peace 
or war, was made the subject of a poem.’ 

“The Vates or Faids, are the next class among the Druids, whom 
I proposed to consider. They were undoubtedly of the priestly or- 
der. The general esteem and affection with which the Bards were 
regarded, were increased, with respect to the Faids, by the venera- 
tion they claimed as ministers of religion. They poured forth the 
pretended revelations of the gods, and the issue of coming events, in 
hymns which they sung to their harps. The piety of the priest, and 
the inspiration of the prophet, which they were supposed to unite, 
were certainly heightened by the enthusiasm of poetry. This they 
often communicated to their hearers, in whom they were able to ex- 
cite the passions of rage and fear, love and hatred, a contempt of 
danger and of death, a thirst of blood, and an eager desire for any 
great and terrible enterprise. As writing was not then practised by 
them for the purpose of communicating knowledge, succeeding Faids 
were accustomed to repeat the verses of their predecessors. In the 
effect produced by these effusions, memory was assisted by observa- 
tion. A thorough knowledge of human nature in general, and of the 
particular situation of their hearers, enabled the Faids to amplify, 
retrench, or amend their compositions, whenever circumstances de- 
manded alteration; and their fervid appeals to human passions were 
mistaken for inspiration. 

“The Druids seem to have been generally dispersed over Great 
Britain, although they were much more numerous in some places 
than in others. Their chief settlement was in the isle of Anglesey, 
then called Mona. Here resided the principal Druid, in ous Gent 
rous magnificence as the times afforded. Here, it is said, traces of 
his dwelling and those of eminent persons of his order, are still visi- 
ble. The Druids of Britain were looked up to by the Gauls as most 
perfectly acquainted with all the learning, rites, and mysteries of 
their common superstition ; and into Britain it was, onnielinaie: that 
those who wished to acquire any thing like a proficiency in the prin- 
ciples of Druidism, were sent. Here, also, it is said, Druidism had 
its rise. No less a period than twenty years was considered neces- 
sary to acquire the various knowledge requisite to qualify a person 
for the office of a Druid. This course of education is said to have 
comprised about twenty thousand verses. Nor, when we consider 
the great range of acquirements which the system included, can we 
wonder at the length of such a probation, and at the tax upon the 
memory and attention which it imposed. Natural philosophy, astro- 
nomy, arithmetic, geometry, jurisprudence, medicine, poetry and rhe- 
toric, besides the false and pernicious arts of astrology and magic, 
seem to have been possessed and taught by the Druids. That they 
were not mere sciolists, we learn from the statements of those who 
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were themselves accomplished in many of these sciences. Cicero 
and Cesar, Tacitus and Pliny, Diodorus Siculus, Strabo and others, 
all speak with respect of the attainments of the Druids: although as 
the latter carefully concealed their principles and opinions from the 
rest of the world, no accurate account of them has ever been obtain- 
ed or recorded.” 


It is known, however, that they held the doctrine—ren- 
dered so famous by its maintenance by the Egyptians and 
Pythagoreans—of Metempsychosis ; and it is very probable 
that some of the gods who were worshipped by the Romans, 
such as Saturn, Jupiter, Mercury, Mars, and a few others, 
had their representatives in the mythology of the Britons. 
There is reason to believe that the Druids, like the Egyp- 
tian priests and some of the ancient philosophers, held two 
kinds of doctrines—one for novices and the vulgar, the 
other for the initiated. What was the belief of these latter 
it is impossible to determine ; but the precepts inculcated in 
the mass of the people savour strongly of idolatry. The 
Druids employed fear as their principal agent in acting up- 
on the multitude. All their public religious ceremonies 
were calculated to inspire terror in the beholders. The 
dark forest, the hour of night, the mysterious altar, the dim 
forms of the priests, the gloomy silence broken only by the 
shrieks of despairing victims, and those victims human be- 
ings—the knowledge of the boundless and inscrutable 
power that sustained and directed all these observances— 
were surely enough to appal the stoutest heart. The mur- 
der of their fellow men, so they taught, was the most accep- 
table sacrifice to their gods. 


Tantum religio potuit suadere malorum ! 


But notwithstanding their horrible religious rites, “the 
Druids certainly possessed much useful and practical know- 
ledge ; or rather, 1 should say, that all valuable information 
centred in them. ‘They were the instructors of the youth 
of the country ; they knew a good deal of astronomy ; were 
well acquainted with the geometrical division of the land ; 
and decided upon all differences as to its property. In short, 
they were the statesmen, legislators, priests, physicians, law- 
yers, teachers and poets of Britain, so that they bound both 
the minds and bodies, the consciences and property, of their 
countrymen, by the ties of interest and superstition.” 

But the sanguinary creed of Druidism was destined to 
16 VOL. XII.—No. 23. 
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give place to a milder and more lasting religion. Christi- 
anity was beginning to pervade the nations of Europe. 

In the remaining space we have allotted to this article, 
we shall discuss the circumstances attending its rise and 
early progress in Britain. 

The first question that presents itself for consideration in 
the investigation of our subject, is, whether Christianity 
was introduced into Britain in the time of the Apostles, and 
if so, by whose instrumentality. 

The first positive incontrovertible evidence we have of 
the existence of the British Church, is the circumstance of 
three British bishops—of York, London, and probably Lin- 
coln (in the list given by Sismondus it reads “de civitate 
colonia Londinensium”)—appearing at the council of Aules, 
A.D. 314. But from the church being at that time able to 
send so large a delegation as its representative, it may rea- 
sonably be inferred that the date of its establishment was 
considerably anterior to that of the couneil ; and it will not 
be admitting too much to suppose that missionaries visited 
sritain at some early period of the Christian era. When 
this propitious event occurred, is a question so closely con- 
nected with, who were the missionaries, that the discussion 
of the one necessarily involves that of the other. The ad- 
vocates of several Apostles claim for their respective favo- 
rites, the honor of having been the agents in proclaiming 
to the Britons the first tidings of the Gospel. Saints Paul, 
Peter, and Simon Zelotes, Joseph of Aramathea, Aristo- 
bulus, and we know not how many.others, each had his 
partisans ; but the pretensions of all except St. Paul, have 
no other foundation than the fictions.of ignorant and credu- 
lous chroniclers, who lived centuries after the events they 
pretend to describe. Mr. Thackeray, after mentioning one 
of their absurd stories, concludes with a sentence from 
Apuleins—“Nihil hae fabula fabulosius, nihil isto mendacio 
absurdius.” , 

The notion (for it is only a notion) that St. Paul planted 
the Christian church in Britain, derives its importance ra- 
ther from the respectability of some of its supporters than 
from any inherent credibility of its own.’ Indeed the prin- 
cipal strength of the argument in its favor has proceeded 
from this souree. ‘The believer in the tradition at the pre- 
sent day, after failing in proving its truth, has recourse— 
as is usual upon such oceasions—to authority ; and pointing 
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in triumph to the number of distinguished men, whose un- 
derstanding has in this case been duped by their zeal, exult- 
ingly asks, “Quis dubitet nomina tanta sequi!” The res- 
pectable names of Cave, Usher and Stillingfleet are included 
in the enumeration; but these men were too much interest- 
ed in the result of their controversy to allow of their judg- 
ments remaining unbiassed. Nineteen centuries ago, Cesar, 
accounting for a simliar instance of credulity and prejudice, 
wrote—nam que volumus, et credimus libenter. Human 
nature is always the same. What was true of the Roman 
is equally so of the Englishman. It has long been the 
maxim of common sense that interested parties should not 
be judges. ‘The rule is of general application, and there is 
no ground for making this case an exception. 

Before proceeding to review the evidence adduced in 
support of the opinion under consideration, we premise, 
that the absence of all decisive testimony upon a subject 
which would naturally have excited a great deal of interest 
and attention among the eariy Christians; the fact that all 
the other extensions of the church, are mentioned with such 
precise particularity ; nay, the very vague and uncertain 
character of the few passages which can he construed to 
have reference to the question, are in themselves, strong 
prima facie presumption, against the probability of St. 
Paul’s visit to Britain. 

“First, then, let us turn to the books of the New Testament. Here 
it must be admitted, that no mention of, no allusion whatever, to such 
an expedition, can anywhere be found. . . . . There is adiffer- 
ence of opinion among learned men, as to the dates of the years of 
St. Paul’s two imprisonments, and of his death. Some writers sup- 
pose that eight or ten years elapsed between his last liberation from 
confinement, and his death; while others narrow the interval to a 
perfod of three or four years. After very careful inguiry, the latter 
opinion is now almost universally adopted. It seems most probable, 
that St. Paul’s first imprisonment at Rome, terminated in the year 
64. Just before this time, and in the course of the same year, he 
wrote his Epistles to the Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, and to 
Philemon ; in the last three of which, he expresses his intention of 
speedily visiting the places to which his letters were addressed. 
Towards the middle of the year 64, the Apostle left Rome ; not, 
however, with the intention of crossing into Spain, and still less so 
of visiting Britain; because these were such very important expedi- 
tions, that had he proposed undertaking them, I think we should cer- 
tainly find some intimations of his views in the Epistles before referred 
to. He seems to have gone in the first instance, to some other part 
of Italy ; perhaps to Puteoli, at which place, on his journey to Rome, 
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he had found some christians, and where he had remained a week. 
Here, probably, Timotheus came to him; by whose hands he des- 
patched his Epistle to the Hebrews. In that Epistle, while an inten- 
tion is expressed of visiting Judea, nothing 1s said respecting a voy- 
age to Spain or Britain. From this part of Italy, the Apostle sailed 
to Crete, where he established Titus in the bishopric of the island, 
and where, perhaps, he passed the winter. Early in the year 65, he 
probably visited Corinth and Philippi, at which last place, he had 
expressed a wish to spend some time. After sojourning in other 
cities of Greece, he arrived at Nicopolis in Epirus, towards the end 
of autumn, A. D. 65, and thence addressed his Epistle to Titus. In 
Nicopolis he passed the winter. In the beginning of the year 66, he 
srobably visited Judea, and afierwards Troas; at which last place 
he left, as he tells us, the cloak with Carpus, together with his books 
and parchments. 

“From Troas he proceeded to Colosse, and thence to the neighbor- 
ing city of Laodicea; from which last place, as the subscription tells 
us, he addressed his first Epistle to Timotheus. From Laodicea the 
Apostle proceeded to Miletus; in which city he left Trophimus sick, 
and departed himself,on his final journeyto Rome. . . . The 
immediate object of this is not known; but as the persecution under 
Nero, had for a time abated, he might naturally desire to visit a city, 
in which he had many converts—a city, which offered so wide a field 
for his christian labors, and where the circumstances of the infant 
church might particularly require his presence. The persecution of 
the christians was soon renewed with greater violence than at first. 
St. Paul, who had been apprehended, and probably consigned to the 
Mamertine prison, was now subjected to severer confinement than 
upon the former occasion. . . . . Although a difference of 
opinion exists on the subject, itis most probable, that he snflered 
martyrdom in the year 67.” 


The preceding sketch is grounded upon the evidence 
afforded by the Epistles, as to the times in which they were 
written, the places of, and the circumstances connected with 
their composition ; and is conformable to the arrangement 
of them, adopted by Eusebius, Theodoret, and others of 
the most judicious among ancient and modern writers. 


“Tl own,” says Mr. Thackeray, “that I have never been able to un- 
derstand the wisdom or propriety of representing St. Paul, as flying 
about from place to place, with the rapidity of lightning, for the 
purpose of making converts. That the Apostle combined astonish- 
ing energy and activity with his other extraordinary powers—that 
in the execution of his evangelical commission, he shrunk from no 
difficulty, danger, or labor—that he did visita great number of places, 
are facts beyond dispute. But he was too prudent a teacher, not to 
know the importance and necessity of abiding sometimes with his 
converts, in order to enforce, explain, and confirm the religion he 
had been the means of teaching them. In proof of my assertion, I 
need only refer the reader to the Acts of the Apostles. We there 
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find it recorded, that St. Paul upon one occasion, remained a year 
and six months at Corinth, ‘teaching the word of God among them ; 
that he stayed at Ephesus more than two years; that he abode ‘long 
time’ at Iconium § and that he repeated his visits to Corinth, Antioch, 
and many other places.” 


The argument as derived from Scripture, being thus de- 
cidedly adverse to the claims of St. Paul, we come next to 
examine the evidence presented by other writings. Here 
an epistie of Clement, third bishop of Rome, first demands 
our attention. In it occurs the following passage :—“Having 
preached righteousness to the limit of the West, (2a 6 régua 
rig OJcswe) and having suffered martyrdom from princes, he 
left this world, and reach d the shore of a blessed immor- 
tality.” This “limit of the West,” if so vague and indefi- 
nite an expression will admit of any rigid interpretation, 
must mean either “the pillars of Hercules” or the “insulae 
Hesperidum,” which lay many degrees to the westward of 
Britain ; for these were universally considered by the an- 
cients “the limit of the West.” The fact is, however, that 
the phrase is nothing else than one of the frequent figures, 
inseparable from the style of Oriental composition. It might 
mean Morocco, full as well as Britain, and it is as sensible 
to apply it exclusively to the latter, as it would be to restrict 
the expression, “shores of the Pacific,” exclusively to Ore- 
gon. Moreover, Clement, though a native of the East, was 
residing in Rome at the time this epistle was written ; Bri- 
tain was therefore, far more north than west of him; and 
besides, it was the custom of the Romans to speak of Bri- 
tain as the country of northern, and not western, barbarians. 

So much for contemporary testimony. 

After a lapse of two hundred years, we next come to 
Eusebius. In our examination of the remaining evidence, 
it must carefully be borne in mind, that in proportion as a 
writer is distant, either in time or space, from the transac- 
tions he relates, the force of his testimony is diminished. 
In his “Evangelical Demonstration,” after stating that the 
Romans, Persians, Armenians, Parthians, Indians, and Scy- 
thians had the Gospel preached to them, Eusebius adds, 
that some of the Apostlic body passed over the ocean “to 
the islands called British.” But although this proves the 
belief of the historian, that christianity had been very early 
introduced into Britain, it neither shows that he supposed 
St. Paul to have been the instrument by whom this was 
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actually accomplished, nor is it of the smallest value as an 
historical proof. Jerome, wbo wrote in the fifth century, 
says that “St. Paul, after his imprisonment, preached the 
Gospel in the western parts ;” and this, say the supporters 
of this opinion, is demonstration irrefragable, indubitable, 
and conclusive, that St. Paul was the founder, as he is the 
Patron Saint, of the British church. Nay, they absolutely 
thank God for his divine goodness in directing the Apostle 
to this “limit of the West.” It was of such men as these, 
that Montesquieu made the sarcastic remark—“Plus une 
chose étoit contraire 4 la raison humaine, plus elle leur 
paroissoit divine.” 

Theodoret, Bishop of Cyropolis, who lived not long after 
Jerome, says that “St. Paul preached salvation in Britain.” 
And as he preached, of course he made converts; and if 
he made converts, he of course formed them into a church; 
and if a chureh was formed, it was of course, the same as 
that which afterwards existed, (for the one was a British 
church, and the other was a British church—therefore, they 
were both the same church); therefore, St. Paul founded 
the Christian church in Britain. Who can withhold his 
assent after such conclusive reasoning ? 

Such is the termination of polemical controversy. 

We have now laid before our readers, the evidence upon 
which rests the belief of the establishment of the British 
church by St. Paul. Its general character, and the parti- 
cular value it possesses for determining the point in dispute, 
will doubtless be properly appreciated. 

It has been already stated that these British Bishops ap- 
peared to represent their chureh in the council of Aules, 
A. D. 314. From that time until near the end of the cen- 
tury, nothing remarkable respecting it is recorded. About 
this latter period a very singular and no less celebrated 
institution, the product of ignorance, fanaticism, and super- 
stition, commenced its notorious career. Its birth took place, 
and its infaney was passed in that nursery of religion and 
its corruptions, of civilization, and of the human race 
itself—the Kast. 


“It was towards the close of the fourth century that Monasticism 
began to appear in Britain. From the number of his followers, St. 
Anthony has been supposed to be the father of this gloomy system ; 
which originated in Egypt, and thence found its way into Italy. 
Martin, Bishop of Tours, erected the first monastery in Gaul; and 
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recommended this kind of solitude with so much effect, that his fune- 
ral is said to have been attended by two thousand monks. The 
example and instructions of one so celebrated as Martin must have 
produced important consequences, not only in Gaul but in Britain ; 
and were probably one great cause of the establishment of monaste- 
ries in the latter country. Weariness and disgust of the world ope- 
rated with some persons—earnest but mis staken piety with others— 
to detach them from the scenes of active life. 

“The principal monastery in Britain was established at Banachor 
or Bangor, in Flintshire ; but at wliat time itis difficu't to determine. 
It is probable, however, that it was founded during the reign of 
Theodosius the Great; the number of the monks being at first in- 
considerable. For many years they consisted almost entirely of 
laymen; and although some of their customs were superstitious, they 
were not disgraced by the absurdities and vices which succeeding 
ages introduced among them. Sloth and luxury had not then cor- 
rupted them; and though they might think it a duty to be miserable, 
they did not think it incumbent he, yn them to be useless. At this 
time and for centuries afterwards, the mouke of Bangor supported 
themselves by the work of theirown hands. Their monastery also 
became useful as a schoo! for the instruc tion of the young, and asa 
sort of college for those who were intended for holy orders. The 
bodily constitution of the Western monks would not allow them to 
support the deprivations to which the ascetics of the East were ac- 
customed: so that whatever merit might be attributed to fasting, 
a more ample latitude as to diet prevailed in the monasteries of Gaul 
and Britain than in those of Syria and Egypt. 

“The practice of visiting Jerusalem, as a city sanctified by the 
miracles, sufferings and death of our Saviour” (and which of course 
no pollution could un-sanctify) “now began to be considered highly 
meritorious ; and the Britons were not behind other nations in ma- 
king pilgrimages to Palestine. We learn this from Jerome: ‘Divi- 
sus ab orbe nostro Britannus, sic in religione (?) processerit, occidua 
sole dimisso, queerit locum fama sibitantum et Scripturarum relatione 
cognitum.’ Theodoret also tells us that the Britons were in the 
habit of visiting Syria in order that they might see the celebrated 
Simeon Stylites, whose queer notions of religion induced him to live 
thirty-seven years upon the tops of pillars of different heights.” 


Thenceforward the British church remained in almost 
undisturbed quiet--the result of its insignificance or per. 
haps of its remote situation, until the propagation of the 
Pelagian heresy stirred up the whole Christian world into 
a ferment. Pelagius, called “Brito” to distinguish him from 
another person of the same name, a native of Tarentum, 
the “heresiarch” as Mr. Thackeray styles him, was a native 
of Britain, and was in al! probability educated at one of the 
monasteries then becoming numerous in the West. His 
original name is said to have been Morgan ; a word, which 
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meaning the “Sea” in the old Welch language, was changed 
by him to Pelagius—a name of Greek derivation and of a 
similar signification, “He appears to have been a man of 
great natural acuteness, improved by considerable learning, 
His manners and address were insinuating, and his moral 
character was without reproach.” 

But notwithstanding Britain was able to produce a man 
of so much ability and distinction, the other clergy were 
so unskilful or ill-informed that they were wholly incompe- 
tent to the task of refuting the new doctrines; and had only 
prudence enough left to despatch a petition to the churches 
of Gaul, praying for such assistance as might enable them 
successfully to resist the wiles of the de vil as displayed in 
the arguments of the Pelagians. ‘The Gallican Christians 
graciously received the petition, and immediately sent over 
two bishops to confute the heretics. ‘These had no sooner 
landed upon the island than they commenced the good 
work which had been the object of their enterprise. “By 
preaching sometimes in the churches, and sometimes even 
wn the highways and open fields, they attracted universal 
attention, confirmed the orthodox in the faith, and reclaimed 
many of the Pelagians from their errors.” Having been 
challenged by their adversaries to a public debate, they 
accepted it and gained a signal victory. ‘Their success was 
greeted with the loud acclamations of the audience; and so 
powerful was the force of truth, that the multitude could 
scarcely be restrained from taking bodily vengeance upon 
the vanquished heretics. Soon after, satisfied with the 
result of their mission, they returned home rejoicing. Soon, 
however, forei¢n interference was again required. 


“Although the Pelagians had not been able to contend in argument 
with Germanus and Lupus (the bishops sent against them), they 
had not abandoned their opinions; which they began to propagate 
with great zeal as soon as those prelates had left the island. The 

sritish clergy again had recourse to Germanus; who hastened to 
their aid aecompanied by Severus, a disciple of his former associate. 
The two bis hops now thought it e xpedient to add to their exertions 


in reasoning and preaching, the assistance of the secular authorities. 
By these means, which were certainly of too arbitrary a nature, the 
true faith wae re-established, and remained for a long course of 


years untainted.” 


But an event was at hand which was destined to have a 
tremendous effect upon the fate of Britain, and as many 
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think, upon that of the whole world itself—we mean the 
conquest of England by the Saxons. Branching off from 
the parent stock into a distinct people, the Anglo-Saxons 
had begun that career of conquest and extension which we 
now see being continued by their descendants. It is by 
these that the greater part of the North American conti- 
nent is now possessed, and their dominions in Asia are 
continually on the increase. Where this perpetual aggran- 
dizement, this unceasing enlargement of the power of the 
Anglo-Saxon race will terminate, we do not profess to be 
able to conjecture. 

The Britons, enervated by sloth, weakened by intestine 
divisions, and surprised by treachery, could not offer any 
resistance of consequence. ‘The Anglo-Saxons were soon 
firmly established in their new territories. 

“A great proportion of the British population were put to the 
sword; numbers drained the bitter cup of slavery; many fled to 
Armorica; and others retreated to the fastnesses of Wales; where 
they and their posterity continued for centuries, ungalled by the 


in Britain. 

“Idolatry of the most absurd and cruel description superseded 
Christianity throughout a greater part of the island; until the light 
of the Gospel, though dimmed by superstition, again rose upon it, 
through the instrumentality of St. Augustine and his associates.” 

Thus Britain returned again to her primitive pagan con- 
dition. Except within the narrow limits of Wales where 
it still lingered, Christianity was literally extirpated; and 
there was not the smallest prospect of its restoration. 

“The Britons and the Saxons had carried on against each other 
a war almost of extermination. The rage of conquest on the one 
side, and the desperate struggle for liberty and life on the other, had 
produced in both nations the feelings of the most deadly hatred. It 
would have been very difficult for the Britons to have made any 
serious religious impression upon the Saxons, even had they earnest- 
ly desired to doso. Their missionaries, instead of being received with 
toleration or encouragement, would probably have instantly been 
put to death, as spies or disguised assassins.” 

Can it fora moment be supposed that, when such was 
the state of feeling subsisting between the two nations, the 
conquered would have desired, or even dared to attempt the 
conversion of the tyrants that enslaved them; thata patriot 
would have endeavored to heap blessings on the ruthless 
invaders of his country, or a Briton have sought to benefit 
the destroyers of his race? Who can believe that these 
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haughty barbarian warriors would have submitted to receive 
their religion from the people they had subdued—to learn 
from slaves the peaceful precepts of so pure, so mild, so 
spiritual a religion as the Christian? They did not; they 
never would. Scorn on one side and hate on the other 
were impassable barriers. 

Such was the state of affairs when Augustin undertook 
the conversion of the Saxons. He arrived in Britain. 
Ethelbert, king of Kent, was baptized, and great numbers 
of his countrymen ptigh iq hisexample. Christianity was 
again re-established by the zealous, noble efforts of this 
fearless missionary. Finding that a remnant of the former 
church yet remained, though in a forlorn situation ; and 
that they differed from him on some trifling points—such 
as the precise day Easter should be kept, &e.—he liberally 
offered to compromise their differences by mutual conces- 


sions; to unite with them: and afford them the benefit of 


his protection; which his influence with the Saxons ren- 
dered very powerful. They repulsed his proffered kinduess 
with most ridiculous haughtiness ; and the tone they as- 
sumed upon this occasion indicates, not only their narrow- 
minded bigotry, but a total want of the meek and gentle 
spirit of Him whose religion they professed. They could 
not defend, and would not practise it. 

But such conduct, un-Christian as it may appear, might 
have been expected, from the account which one of their 
own number—whom they esteemed a saint, and called 
“The Wise,”—gives of their ignorance and depravity. He 
accuses them of gluttony, avarice, profligacy, robbery and 
numerous other vices: “even,” says he, “that I may speak 
the truth, of infidelity.” We confess we never have been 

ible to see the wisdom of glorying, as certain persons do, 
in their ecclesiastical descent from such predecessors. Nor 
can we perceive the fairness of passing the preceding fact 
over in silence, while the intrepid, self-denying, devoted 
Augustin is represented as an imperious usurper—because 
he preached the Gospel to the heathen Saxons, when the 
British Christians shrunk with terror frem the attempt— 
and as an unlawful intruder, because he presumed to in- 
troduce Christianity into the Saxon kingdoms, and to risk 
his life in order to save the souls of the benighted pagans, 
without esc a obtaining the permission of the British 
Bishops, who claimed the right of ruling sees that had no 
existence ! I. 
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Art. VIL—A Year of Consolation. By Mrs. Burier, 
late Fanny Kemble. In two volumes. New-York: 
Wiley & Putman. 1847 


Ir was, if we remember rightly, in the autumn of 1832, 
that we first saw Fanny Kemble. It was the first night of 
her appearance on the boards of the theatre after her arri- 
val in this country. Public anxiety had heralded her ap- 
proach by a thousand grateful anticipations. The daughter 
of a Kemble, the niece of a Siddons, she was asserted to 
unite in her own person, the masculine dignity of the one, 
with all the passionate force and power of the other. Nor 
were these her only possessions. She had been embraced 
at her birth by the muse of poetry as well as of tragedy, and 
the renown of the actor was half obseured by the endow- 
ments of the impovisatrice. The rare union of so many 
resources, all intellectual or spiritual, might well inspire 
curiosity with a glory of its own, and bring myriads of eyes, 
in eager expectation, to the always gorgeous altars of Mel- 
pomene. Nor was she admitted to be deficient in those 
charms of face and person which so frequently supply, in the 
sight of the admirer, the want of other and more admirable 
possessions. Her eye and forehead had a rare power of 
control and expression ; and there were those who found in 
her lips a force and a sweetnsss, which were vastly superior, 
in their effect, to any attractions of mere loveliness. Bright 
rather than beautiful—impressive rather than attractive,— 
those who had beheld her, and had least to say in behalf of 
her simply feminine attractions, were yet unwilling or unable 
to deny their existence. It was admitted that, if they failed 
to satisfy taste, they were yet endowed with certain flash- 
ing and powe rful characteristics, which enabled their owner 
to divert or to baffle the e ye of criticism. 

Such, and so large, were the anticipations of the Ameri- 
can people at the first appearance of Miss Kemble among 
them. The play was Fazio; and, in the simple and demure 
habit of Bianca,—with her back to the audience, and her 
eyes and hands given to the duties of her humble house- 
hold,—the public mind was scarcely prepared to realize the 
imposing idea which had previously possessed it, of the per- 
son and the powers of the gifted stranger. The form upon 
which all eyes were fastened, did not carry with it any as 
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pect of command. The action was neither startling nor 
impressive ;—on the contrary exceedingly quiet and sub- 
dued. There was nothing to indicate the possession, or 
even the consciousness, of a large or commanding ability. 
There was no pretension—none of that ordinary, and per- 
haps natural display, with which the actor is wont to com- 
pel consideration, and to assert those claims which are sup- 
posed, but too frequently, to need audacity quite as much 
as ability, to enforce and establish. But, to the eye that 
looks below the surface, the very disdain of the usual me- 
thod of approach, on the part of the debutante, was signi- 
ficant of character. The simplicity of person and of cos- 
tume, necessary to the part thus chosen at the outset, was 
indicative of equal good taste and self-reliance ;—and the 
unwonted exhibition of a back to the audience, instead of a 
face wreathed in smiles and beaming with equal gratitude 
and good humor, declared a mental independence, which 
might be supposed to compensate, in large degree, for what 
was held at the time, by the exquisitely fastidious pit, to 
have been a sad violation of all theatrical propriety. The 
progress of the scene cleared away all doubts and clouds, if 
its opening had occasionedany. The rdle of the passionate 
Italian wife, was in admirable sympathy with the intense 
nature of the actress. Her peculiar impulse and great ener- 
gies, kept harmonious pace with the requisitions of the dark 
and fiery tragedy of which she constitutes the soul and 
centre. That eager and impetuous nature,—that quickly 
roused and imperious spirit,—that keen and vigilant will, 
and those deep passions which characterize the nature of 
Miss Kemble herself, were the grand requisites in the deli- 
neation of Bianca. Her Juliet followed, and in this, and 
perhaps in most of the persons whom she presented, her 
triumphs were equally decided. Power was her secret. 
Intensity was the vital spring of her personations. Shedid 
not beguile. She had few arts of persuasion. Mere grace 
was not one of her qualities. In the scenes of repose,— 
those which bring out the nervous and sensitive nature 
best,—she seemed awkward and unhappy. She appeared 
anxious to hurry through them. Her tastes were not equal 
to her genius. She was too impatient of control to submit 
to their subduing restraints. Her first scenes in Juliet, 
were surpassed by other women who had not the tithe of 
her ability,—but who could better submit to the necessary 
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training. She had too much blood, too much will, too 
much real power for the scenes of simple grace and delicacy 
That nice atiention to the smaller details of social bearing. 
which we seldom find associated with any strong or impres- 
sive development of character, was not necessary to, or con- 
sistent with, her genins. This was distinguished by its cour- 


a 


age, rather than by its diligence. It shrunk from the duty 
of painfully elaborating a character. Its cenception was 
bold, and shown by rapid action, by strong lines, by rich 
contrast and imposing forms. ‘lhe provocation to her per 
formaneces must be such astry the soul. In the scene of 


conflict between Bianca, and the “bold bad woman.” Alda 
bella: and in the wild struggle of her im igint ition, when as 
Juliet, she conjures up the blood image Tybalt in his 


shroud ;—she is all at home—a thing of life and power,—re- 
solved ‘wholly into the being whom she personates,—in 
stinct with all her griefs and terrors,—the Pythia possessed 
by the sacred fury of the ) God, und writhing and shrieking 
under the influence of the divine agony which she is per. 
force commanded to interpret. 

In the performances which required powers such as thes: 
Miss Kemble never was surpassed. The character which 
her own demanded, was one of terrible trials, and a strong 
passionate nature, such as could feel and respond to them 
with energy and will. The girl Juliet, was not her forte 
The scenes of simple and artless affection, in that model of 
all the love plays ever written, were not adequate to the 
provocation of her strength, It was not in love’s raptures 
but in its ruptures. that she found her genius. It was in 
the delineation of Italian int nsity-—its fervor, rather thar 
its fancy,—that she caught the inspiration. It was in the 
denia! of her passions that she found their exercise. Those 
terrible and sudden bursts of eloquence which mere talent 
can no more imitate than conceive, were the natural utter 
ranees of her soul, whenever the events of the scene fur 
nished the necessary impulse. ‘l'hese are not to be des 
cribed. ‘They were sufficiently felt. Her audiences fol- 
lowed her with nightly increasing pleasure Their admi 
ration was not only without stint or limit, but it was such 
as they could honestly justify by argument. It was with 
pride that they could admit that any has no beanty,—that 
she sometimes failed in grace,—that she had many faults of 
ir, of carriage and expression. It was in spite of these that 
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she triumphed,—triumphed through the sheer force of her 
genius, Which had nothing in common with the tame rou- 
tine delineations of actresses, who might possess all the pro- 
prieties and exult in all the beauties, of the staid and com. 
mon-place. She was original—always fresh and new—for- 
ever exhibiting a novel aspect, and compelling the eyes of 
admiration by some new surprise. 

It was in the midst of these triumphs,—while they were 
all fresh,—with the prospect before het +, of increasing and 
uninterrupted successes,—that she suddenly tore the wreath 
from her brow and retired from the stage ;—retired from the 
customary field of her performances,—to which she had 
been habituated,—for which she had been trained,—its 
honors easy to her attainment,—grateful to her pride, and 
of a sort to become, in time, absolutely essential to the am- 
bition of an ardent and imaginative te mperame’ nt. She left 
the public world in which she had Iuxuriated rather than 
lived, for the narrow province of an ordinary fireside ; and, 
for the affections of a single being, surrendered the adula- 
tion and the smiles—shall we not call them affections also ? 
of longing and lingering thousands. 

The instincts of the multitude were prompt in judging 
of this event. ‘They were not far wrong when they said, 
“it cannot and it will not cometo good.” Domestic life im- 
plies a bondage and comparative subjection of one nature 
to another—such a sympathy, at all events, between the 
two as shall enable them without any feeling of loss, to 
shut out the world, and know, in this privation, no diminu-. 
tion of that moving sentiment, by which they were brought 
together, and knit tenderly in one. Ordinarily, this sort of 
sympathy, implying such surrender of the outer world, is 
not easy to be established. Profound deference on the part 
of the feebler nature,—a benignant sweetness of mood and 
acalm gentle presiding judgment on the part of the supe- 
rior, are the elements absolutely necessary to happiness in 
the marriage state. These conditions require a temper 
more solicitous of love than of admiration—a nature, which 
duly appreciating its own wants, and the resources of its 
companion, feels sure that the balance is in its favor, and 
that the sacrifice of the crowd, implies the loss of no pos- 
sessions so valuable as those which it has won. ‘The ordi- 
nary nature finds it difficult to make this sacrifice complete- 
ly. If he, therefore, or she, to whom the world has brought 
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no trophies and no triumphs; who is not in its eye; and, 
not only not the object of its admiration, but not even of 
its notices—if such as these are reluctant at this proof of 
self-denial ;—if they so frequently find the privations of this 
condition painful, and prove untrue to their sacred pledges ; 
what hope of resignation, on the part of the individual who 
renounces a world of triumphs—the adoring eyes of thou- 
sands—the adulation of the eager multitude. ; and the tribute 
of admiration to genius and to intellect, the purest and 
proudest sort of fame to which the mind of mortal man has 
ver become alive ? 

These were the sacrifices which Miss Kemble was re- 
quired to make when she left the stage. She retired, not 
only from the scene of her triumphs, but from the proper 
field for the exercise of her genius. She was nothing half 
so much as an actress. We are of the opinion that every 
individual has his commission—his born allotment, and 
that the great object of study and education, is simply to 
determine what we are good for, and to prepare us for its 
performance. Nobody questions the peculiar histrionic en- 
dowments of our subject. She was the mistress of the 
scene. Her wand gave her power over human passions. 
She embodied vividly the best conceptions of the great 
masters in tragic fiction, and the world acknowledged her 
excellence. With a popular recognition of her various re- 
sources of literature, no one ever conceived the possibility 
of her achieving the same trim nphs, or attaining the same 
rank, in authordom, as aii Ww aia h she had acquired on the 
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stage. Nobody who knew her, fancied, that in retiring 
from the theatre, her ambition was wholly satiated—her 
love of distinction pacified—her thirst for popular applause 
at rest. Her talent various, her temperament active and 
elastic, her approbativeness large, it was evident that she 
was one of those destined by original endowment and con- 
stitution to a life-long ambitious struggle for the world’s es- 
teem. ‘The stage had its annoyances no doubt. She has 
put on record her disquiet and repining when subjected to 
some of them, which even her pride could not venture to 
resent, and no human ingenuity could enable her to escape. 
But, such are the accompeniments of all conditions. ‘To 
submit, where we should vainly struggle, is the conviction 
of the highest wisdom. Never wilfully to seek what might 
humble, and never to embrace the practice which might 
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degrade, are rules of morality and safety, which, no one 
more thoroughly than the niece of Mrs. Siddons, should 
know, are not impossible to the actress even in the most 
vicious periods of theatrical history. She had the privi- 
lege of choosing her own parts. It isa farther privilege 
which the actor asserts, in the author’s spite, to denude 
those parts of any offensive concomitants. Her eminent 
position, as a séar, enabled her to assert these privileges 
without reproach or difficulty. Managers are sufficiently 
submissive to those who fill their houses. Subordinate ac- 
tors know their places. ‘There need be no annoyances, ari- 
sing from the part, to a performer of her rank andecharac- 
ter. She could play just what she pleased, and apply, at 
her own pleasurs, the pruning knife, to all the excrescences 
f the part. The annoyances from which she suffered were 
f a petty nature, such as offended her tastes, rather than 
her principles. They are incident to all professions,—to 
the priesthood as well as the actor; and it is only an ex- 
cess of pride, having other resources to fall back upon, 
which finds them unendurable. 

Miss Kemble had this pride in high degree. It was in- 
‘vitable from her training and from her successes, as well 
as from her intellectual constitution and temperament. She 
yielded to a moment of weariness and natural exhaustion, 
when she left the stage, and under the influence of some of 
the usual business aunoyances of the theatre, formed certain 
vague, fond notions of domestic repose. The peace and 
luxury of a devoted homestead—quiet, fresh, untroubled 
with the shouts of the crowd,—the offensive glare of 
lights—the contact with inferior people—passed before her 
imagination. Her heart demanded nutriment. Popular ad- 
miration was not enough, though much;-—and her fancy 
pictured to her eyes, the image of a perfect attachment,— 
that sublime communion of the highest friendship, to which 
the world has given the name of love. How cool was the 
shade which this condition promised— how secure the shel- 
ter—how placid the joys—how true, and sweet, and pre- 
cious, the unselfish faith which it brought to minister at 
her altars, in place of that wild and clamorous wor- 
ship, which distinguished the popular career of which she 
was momentarily weary. Arbition is frequently vouch- 
safed glimpses, such as these, to which he turns with repin- 
ing murmurs, and sometimes rushes headlong to enjoy. 
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Does he enjoy? Does he find them? This is a question 
of rare importance, depending very much upon the other 
question, —is he fitted to enjoy them? This inquiry, of 
sufficient difficulty to all persons, is one, whose difficulties 
are greatly increased in the case of those who have had a 
taste of popular applause, and who are still eager for dis- 
tinction. We assume, that this was the case with our sub- 
ject. The proof that we do not improperly assume, is to 
be found in her subsequent progress as an author. But, in 
discussing the question which we put, we shall forbear tres- 
passing upon that sacred domain of the individual, which 
should*be safe from publie intrusion. Unhappily, the world 
knows, that Mrs. Butler is a wife and mother without hav- 
ingahome. She knows neither child nor husband, and, 
wandering in foreign lands, lamenting her fate in cries, 
which she makes audible in all civilized regions,—we yet 
claim no right to sitin judgment upon her history. We 
shall only deal in such generalities, inspired by her case, as 
may be made serviceably to apply to the condition of other 
persons. We are thus permitted to employ the wreck asa 


y 
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beacon, without discussing the errors and weaknesses of 
that unhappy seamanship which forced it upon the rocks. 

Marriage is justly assumed to be a necessity with the 
contracting parties. It is one equally demanded by the 
moral nature, and the human sympathies. If less than a 
necessity, it is a condition improperly and unwisely entered 
into. If the tie be formed in obedience to gross imrulses, 
or selfish desires ; if mere animal passion, or, which is baser 
yet, a childish social vanity, be the impelling influence ; if 
it he not the frnit of a delicate sympathy with the object 
sought, of a just and deliberate esteem, of a conviction, 
which, slowly arrived at, is tenaciously held, that the life 
long association with the beloved object, is not only to be 
endured but to be desired: then it isin violation of all those 
solemn pledges which are taken when the ordinances of 
the law make the parties one. That the institution is daily 
subject to abuse—that overgrown boys,—rash and impa 
tient—and silly girls, vain, and apprehensive of ancient 
maidenhood—rush headlong into obligations, which neither 
the thoughts nor the affections are pre pared to fulfil: are 
melancholy histories which fill s ‘ety with daily expe 
rience of evil. It is not that such parties are unfitted for 
such alliances,—a due season being ellowed for preparation 
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for self-development, and a just knowledge equally of them- 
selves and of the persons whom they seek. It would not 
be ordinarily difficult, we imagine, to find happiness in the 
married state, such happiness as humanity may hope on 
earth, if the most common prudence were employed before 
the parties were committed. We are not of that school of 
sentimentalists, who look only to certain exquisite and 
transcendental sympathies, as the true sources of security 
to him who seeks the affections of another. We are of 
opinion, that the great majority of mankind may obtain 
comfort and satisfaction, with little difficulty, at the hands 
of love, provided a common discretion is employed, in find- 
ing and keeping one’s companion. God, in decreeing the 
union of the sexes, has not made the task of finding a pro- 
per helpmate, either very doubtful or very difficult. The 
constituents of social happiness, imply nothing subtle in 
the moral affinities which should bring two hearts together. 

Good common sense on the part of the husband, a just and 
gentle disposition, a proper estimate of the feebler nature 
and the peculiar duties of the sex, and a simple resolution 
to make the most of his resources and his fortune, to eco- 
nomize his pleasures, and keep his own passions in subjec- 
tion, would probably suffice to keep peace within the house- 
hold, allowing for the presence of any ordinary woman. 
On the part of the wife, nothing more would be necessary 
than a due regard to the natural and social position of the 
husband, a becoming solicitude for the comfort and delight 
of him, who is at once her support and protector, a forbear- 
ance to aMict with unnecessary cares and complaints, him 
whose daily life, without, is usually a daily struggle ; who, 
returning to his home, harrassed and weary in the strife 
with fortune, and possibly with bad and bitter opponents, 
needs, over all, the delicate shows of an affection which 
seems to find its chief pleasure in its own ministrations. 
The heart of man is happily fashioned in a peculiarly plas- 
tic mould, and readily adapts itself to any condition, which 
secures it a moderate amount of sympathy. 'To be good 
one’s self, is really to be all that is necessary to make one’s 
companion happy. But this is one of those generalities 

which do not help the understanding very far in its pro- 
gress after truth; and we must set out with the mournful 
assumption, of which the scriptures tell us, and which our 
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own experience affirms, that we are all evil,—that none of 
us are gyood—no, not one. We must look into details. 
The substantial requisite for marriage, would seem to be 
such a proportion of intellectual and moral stature between 
the parties, such a union or approximation of ordinary 
tastes and affinities, as to forbid the idea of conflict between 
them in their pursuit of the given object. There must not 
only be similar tendencies of mood and aim, but, in their 
progress towards their exercise, neither must be made con- 
scious of an inferiority to the other, from which a proud, 
imperious spirit would be apt to shrink. We must assume 
that our blind and teeble nature will sometimes suffer an- 
noyance at the rivalry even of the beloved one—a melan- 
choly fact which is at the bottom of more of the disturban- 
ces in human households than people are apt to imagine. 
Doubtless, there are instances, where a vast intellectual 
inequality prevails between the parties, yet where they live 
together in a sweet communion which finds nothing morti- 
fying in their contrasted statures. The world looks on with 
equal pleasure and surprise, as it beholds the good and sim- 
ple woman, not unwilling to do homage with the crowd 
who approach in recognition of the superior genius of her 
husband, She proves her own claim to wisdom in the first 
appreciation which she exhibits of that superior intellect 
which justifies the authority and sway to which she sub- 
mits. She opposes no petty struggle to this ascendancy, 
exhibits no mortified consciousness of an inferiority of 
position which is the allotment of her sex, and never chafes 
because, in the homage which she herself receives, she is 
taught to understand that it comes solely from her alliance 
with a superior. She is modestly content with a relation 
which is quite as proper to her destiny as it is consistent 
with the course of her affections. On the other hand, we 
are sometimes permitted to see the feeble-minded lord 
matched with a dame of noble intellect, deferring or deferred 
to, as the case may be; and, however strange it may appear, 
the spectacle,—where the parties live contentedly together,— 
is one which offends no other person. Wedo not ask why 
parties are so oddly consorted in a relationship which is so 
manifestly at variance with that which ordinarily exists 
between the sexes. We take for granted the existence 
between them of certain secret sympathies which we do 
not seek to fathom; or we admit the controlling influence 
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of certain as powerful necessities, by which they were 
brought together, and to which, as they are necessities, a 
rare prudence—which may be called wisdom,—has coun- 
selled them to submit with cheerful resignation. Such ex- 
amples are, perhaps, the very loveliest in the world, as they 
declare a sense of duty which, rising superior to taste and 
sentiment, and even passion, seeks its happiness in to- 
tally subduing those propensities of our human nature, 
from which the f fancy of passionate youth might suppose 
happiness only to arise. Ordinarily, however, ‘such exam- 
ples are exceeding rare. The natural tastes and sympathies 
are seldom so easily subdued, and the passions are never 
outraged with impunity. Humanity is rarely satisfied in 
the daily encounter with those who possess gifts so mani- 
fest!y superior, as must throw one’s own into the shade; 
and the better bond of union, in the marriage state, is the 
fruit of mutual necessities—such a bond of dependence as 
compels a constant consideration of the separate claims of 
the parties—their tastes, their pursuits and even their infir- 
mities. If the proof of your attachment to your friend or 
neighbor, requires that you should love his dog also, so the 
very weaknesses, the infirmities of the individual, demand 
sympathy, or at least respect, from his wedded associate. 
These you may try to cure or to correct, but beware how 
you make the process of healing one of torture. In prob- 
ing the heart, you must not show yourself insensible to the 
agonies of the patient, who will scarcely suppose that to be 
the hand of love or healing, which wantonly prolongs the 
employment of the instrument, or works it rudely and with 
brutal indifference to the suffering which it gives. 

sut, if such are the duties and difficulties of the marriage 
state, such the necessities, which, in ordinary cases, bring 
the sexes together,—what, we must next inquire, are those 
which work upon the peculiarly intellectual individual, he 
whose genius stands out from among his fellows; whose 
aims are other than theirs; whose progress is strange and 
erratic; whose tastes are more ambitious, and, to whose 
pride and vanity, the world gladly administers, bringing 
the gifts of its daily adulation and applause. What does 
such a nature require, in the way of human sympathy, and 
what is the probability that its desires will ever be wholly 
satisfied? We might answer this question by examples 
only. ‘The history of distinguished men, poets, statesmen 
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and philosophers, sufficiently meets the question, without 
rendering discussion necessary. When we behold the great- 
est minds that the world has ever produced, doomed to 
denial in their own dwellings—they to whom the world 
willingly defers, wanting a similar acknowledgment at their 
own household altars;:—when we look at the mournful 
fortunes of Milton, Dante, Shakspeare, Byron—to say no- 
thing of a thousand others—bafiled wholly in the enjoy- 
ment of such a condition as the common world may right- 
fully hope to entertain—the question naturally occurs, 
does the peculiar moral constitution of such persons forbid 
their enjoyment of social happiness? Is there anything in 
their mental or physical organizetion which precludes them 
from sharing in the delights of a condition in which other 
men naturally look to find their greatest? Has it been 
decreed by a compensative Providence, that the endowments 
which render certain men more famous than all others, shall, 
at the same time, leave them hopeless of that human happi- 
ness which all others may enjoy? Are they, thus proudly 
possessed of an eminent solitude in the world of fame, to be 
doomed to a corresponding solitude in the world of the 
affections ? 

If this be not the decree, it is at all events the too frequent 
history, and the passing consideration of the subject has 
but too universally prompted the conviction, that there is a 
native incapacity in the constitution of the man of genius, 
for the just appreciation or enjoyment of the common house- 
hold privilege of happiness accorded to the hopes of other 
men. The world has come to believe that, if intellectual 
superiority be not absolutely incompatible with domestic 
peace and sympathy, it is certainly coupled with certain 
dangerous ingredients of character, which grievously impair 
its prospects in this respect. The descriptive phrase, genus 
irritabile vatum, properly applied to the squabbles of poets 
among themselves, is muttered as a warning to the woman 
who proposes to peril her fortunes in the keeping of such 
persons ; and it is now just as habitual to ascribe to their 
peculiar organization all the misfortunes of the household 
of which they constitute a part, as if there were no longer 
any question that the providence of God had made strife 
inseparable from song, and had decreed the alliance of a 
moral discord with the growth and utterance of all its 


holiest harmonies. But let us look into this matter. 
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It is not reasonable to suppose that, in bestowing his 
highest gifts of talent and genius, God has withheld the 
humble but more absolutely essential privileges of peace 
and sympathy. 'The allotment of great intellectual endow- 
ment does not appear necessarily to preclude the possibility of 
realizing those moderate enjoyments of domestic life, which 
are clearly within the reach of common men. We cannot 
persuade éurselves to believe that there is any inherent 
unfitness for happiness in that heart and intellect which we 
honor in proportion to their catholic appreciation of all 
human resources. Shall he, we naturally ask, who bestows 
such delight on others, be himself denied the enjoyment of 
pleasures such as he imparts? Shall he who so well com- 
prehends the true sources of human comfort, be denied to 
approach the fountain to which he leads all other footsteps ? 
Surely, there would be an injustice in this denial which 
would be inconsistent equally with the policy and the bene- 
volence of God. We might as well forbid that the ox 
should feed, by which the grain is trodden out; that he 
who sows should never reap, and that the handmaid who 
draws for us the water at the way-side, should herself faint 
with thirst in the midst of her abundant fountain. We 
must look to another origin for this strange dispensation, 
rather than the decrees of Providence, whose justice, when 
properly regarded, is above all mortal cavil or complaint. 
We must look to certain vexatious inequalities between the 
endowments of the individual and his training, together 
with the uses for which he is employed, for the solution of 
this difficulty. 

One of the great secrets of genius is the possession of 
rare sensibilities, which render it exquisitely impressible by 
all external influences. It is painfully appreciative of the 
latent and the spiritual, and its faculty, in this particular, is 
that which we commonly describe as the imaginative. This 
makes it keenly alive to things and thoughts of which the 
surrounding world knows nothing. The passing cloud, 
the hurrying wing, the vague imperfect tone borrowed from 
night and distance, the glance of an eye,—these are all 
influences by which its consciousness is informed, and its 
moods affected. Its highest office is to fix and preserve 
these spiritual and passionate moods of heart and mind, 
which appeal but feebly to other men, unless symbolized by 
the endowing art of the imagination. Its uses render this 
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appreciative office the great duty of its existence. Its facul- 
ties grow from its susceptibilities and imply an exquisite 
delicacy in the instrument which it employs, which we may 
easily conceive, renders it as exquisitely liable to derange- 
ment. The instrument which gives forth fine harmonies, 
such as “awaken the soul under the ribs of death,” must 
naturally require to be touched by a nice hand, no less 
heedful of its sensibilities than of its powers. It is an in- 
strument which we require shall speak for all the moods of 
men. The spirit which rules its secret nature must be pre- 
pared to penetrate into all affections and declare for all the 
most opposite conditions of the living heart. The keenest 
pangs, the slightest sorrows ; the faint but growing hues of 
jealousy ; the first blush of love; the wild delirium of pas- 
sion ; hope and fear; wrath and tenderness ; hostility and 
devotion ;—all these it is called upon with most rapid tran- 
sition to depict ;—it must delineate fancies the most delicate ; 
dreams and hopes the most subtle and spiritual ;—must seize 
upon and fix the most passing emotions ;—anticipate and 
embody to the mind its most foreign tendencies ;—conceive 
the past, predict the future, and, like the chameleon, assume 
the hue of all the objects, for the moment, with which it 
comes in contact. These transitions, which belong to the 
ordinary duties of the imagination, while they imply extra- 
ordinary powers, as certainly declare for susceptibilities and 
sensibilities which are equally wonderful. It is inevitable 
that such an instrument as that of genius, must be some- 
thing kindred to all the caprices of mood and tone which 
it needs, or to which it seeks to give utterance. It must 
forever quicken with new births, in sentiment and temper 
as well as thought, congenial with the passing necessities or 
influences with which it wrestles. ‘The creative faculty 
must be variously pregnant under the embrace of change. 
It puts forth a thousand antenne which are continually 
employed in feeling for the myriad emotions that work in 
the breast of man and nature. These necessarily conduct 
it to those catholic sympathies through which the poet finds 
that world-wide knowledge, by which he continues to live 
through countless ages, surviving your historians, your 
philosophers, your teachers of wise saws and modern in- 
stances, entering, as he does, into the very nature of the 
thing he delineates, and speaking from the sympathies 
within his own heart, while he seems only to be describing 
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yours. The philosopher and the historian die out from 
human memories only beceuse they have not lived in hu- 
man sympathies. ‘The poet has the advantage over other 
laborers. He becomes a part of the voice which he employs, 
and thus furnishes humanity the only organ through w hich 
its most precious emotions could find speech. His life is 
thus one continued guage for the offices and instincts of the 
moral nature. In measuring the sympathies and sufferings 
of that world which he is thus required to represent, w hat 
wonder that his own nature should be liable to disorder and 
disease? He pays a terrible penalty for the extraordinary 
powers which he employs, as an individual at once living 
in himself and for himself, and for a world in which, as a 
mere individual, he can hope for no such extraordinary 
sympathies as are due to the labors of his genius. That 
two-fold being which he is required to manage, it is not 
always in his power to individualize. He cannot divest 
himself of his singing robes when he wishes, since the 
imagination which stirs within him, once vigorously exci- 
ted, is not to be put away for his mere mortal garments. 
The caprices, accordingly, through which he errs, and the 
moods which in conflict make his torture, belong to the 
struggle between his immediate personal, and his general 
and universal nature. Hence his infirmities, his contradic- 
tions of character, his perverseness, the fluctuations of his 
temper, the soreness of his sensibilities, the wild incoherence 
of his complaints. He does not act like other men, for the 
simple reason that he is notlike other men. His commerce 
is with other objects and influences. He is not worldly 
prosperous, since, unlike other men, he does not confine his 
thoughts to the one world in which he lives. He makes 
many worlds, and is but too frequently absent from that in 
which you probab ly find him erring. He does not regard 
your judgments, as he so frequently finds himself be! fore 
other tribunals—that of the past, whose great shadows he 
would emulate- that of the future, whose judgments he 
would inform—that of faith and power and principalities, 
in whose birth he is himself an agent, possibly an uncon- 
scious one, and whose coming he prepares the way for, and 
predicts. 

Such a creature will need all human indulgence, if he 
can hope for but little human sympathy. With endowments 
thus peculiar, difficult and contradictory, his training must 
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be judicious in high degree, or his existence is endangered, 
and his moral uses likely to be set at nought. We have 
said that we do not perceive that, necessarily, his endow- 
ments preclude his happiness. But we must allow that they 
render the work of domestic and social training, upon which 
alone all human happiness depends, a work of immense 
difficulty and very doubtful result. A noble mother—for 
most of the important training of the young devolves upon 
the woman—a noble mother who will tenderly chide and 
carefully correct; who will lift the ambition by gradual 
exercises ; who will subdue the passions without outraging 
the nature ; who will control the will without vexing the 
spirit; who will inform the moral, by daily habitual duties 
which will accord with the sympathies while tasking the 
abilities ;—such a mother will probably so train a boy of 
genius, as that he shall be strengthened for his peculiar 
offices, without falling into unnecessary conflicts with so- 
ciety, or perversely forfeiting the delights of his own house- 
hold. 

But the chances against such good fortune, to the imagi- 
native nature, are as an hundred to one. Clearly, the wo- 
man who allies herself to such a being—unless with such 
a training,—can look for no continued sunshine, for no 
smooth serene of progress in which the lights shall be uni- 
form and steady, passing with equal gradations from 
day to night, and from night to day again. If the ordinary 
person, badly trained, is a thing of fitful moods and violent 
passions, what must be the increase of evil, from such a 
training, in the case of an individual, whose very constitu- 
tion implies caprice, and sensibilities always in excitement ? 
The wife of such a lord must look for caprices, and must 
learn to regard them as the inevitable concomitants, under 
the best of circumstances, of the intellect that she should 
honor, and the man we suppose her to esteem. If she will 
thus consider them, the alliance may not be without its 
compensations ;—but to recognise these as subjects only of 
complaint and bitterness; to hold them in dislike and to 
exhibit her aversion ; herself to sutier, or appear to suffer, 
from their exhibition, and to provoke a corresponding an- 
noyance in his mind, because of her idle repinings over an 
infirmity which is absolutely inseparable from his nature,— 
is surely as little the part of wisdom, as it is of common 
sympathy and affection. She, therefore, who links her fate 

18 VOL. XII.—No. 23. 
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indissolubly with an individual thus endowed, must be pre- 
pared, at the outset, to sympathize, not less with the disquali- 
fications, than with the genius whom they torture and possi- 
bly degrade. Marriage, under the best of circumstances, 

implies a sacrifice. This is a preliminary condition, more 
particularly necessary where one of the parties belongs to 
the class under consideration. ‘There must be a burnt of- 
fering of pride, vanity, suspicion, of all doubt and quarrel- 
someness, and a cheerful rendering, on the altars of domes- 
tic love, of much of that personal nature, shose individual 
tastes and objects, which have possibly been most grateful 
to the heart before. The attachment must honor the great- 
ness which it is supposed to feel, and must delight to min- 
ister, though it be to the woes and vexations, as well as the 
pride and temper, of the beloved object. Wedlock, in one 
sense, compels a sacrifice of many worldly possessions, no 
matter who may be the parties. But the alliance with 
great superiority requires still larger concessions. And, 
surely, they will not be made in vain. To win and mono- 
polize the affections of God’s most gifted creatures, might 
well reconcile the ordinary person to many of the greatest 
sacrifices—might well justify the concessions which self-es- 
teem and vanity must be prepared to make, when brought 
in contact with the unquestionable endowment—the genius 
without a rival, though afflicted with many imperfections— 
the superior whom all without must acknowledge, and 
whom, at home, all are supposed to love as well as acknow- 
ledge. Now, it is granted, that self-love and vanity are not 
forward, in making such acknowledgments. These are 
passions which are seldom found devoutly sacrificing at 
any except the one altar. ‘That feeble flippant creature 
whose life is wholly in the world’s eyes, and who would 
perish if it could not impose its specious front and maintain 
its vain and gewgaw appearances in the gaze of the fash- 
ionable, is the most stubborn of all created things at that 
confessional which implies the laying bare of the soul, and 
the surrender, as a burnt offering, of any of its treasures. 
These concessions are only to be made by the rarest wis- 
dom—which is still woman’s—and that islove! But there 
are women who possess this wisdom—many, we are in- 
clined to think, though it is possible that they are such as 
do not always fall to the lot of the highly-gifted. These are 
they who set out, at the beginning, with a full conviction 
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of their own intellectual inferiority to the being with whom 
they have allied themselves; who rely fully < on his judg- 
ment and justice, as well as upon his affections, and who 
so thoroughly identify themselves with his moods and cha- 
racter, that they are never conscious of any dissent in the 
household. Nor is this reverence at all diminished by the 
prolonged intimacy and union of years. That dangerous 
familiarity of the marriage state, which, where the humbler 
party is vain and foolish, is apt to result in a loss of deference 
for the superior—a result fatal to the safety of the condition 
which unites them,—is never to be affected where this wis- 
dom, which begins with humility, is permitted to prevail. 
Here, accordingly, the sense of the spectator is never out- 
raged with the shows of a vulgar disesteem and disrespect 
for the authority which the world without is pleased to 
honor. This melancholy spectacle, so often seen in the 
homestead of great men, of a lack of that reverence which 
every body else is pleas ed to pay, never deforms the loveli- 
ness of wedlock, where the wife is sensible of her lord’s su- 
periority. And this unvarying deference is essential to the 
safety of both parties. What should be,—what must be, 

the feelings of the man, conscious of great powers, and re- 
ceiving daily tributes from all quarters, who is met with 
fretful denial at his own fireside. The stranger comes to 
him with tribute; he holds a daily levee to which repair 
men of equal wisdom —youthful pdecrersten honest admira- 
tion, and a whole host of worshippers,—the sensible, the 
noble and the sage; and he turns from these to the creature 
of his affections, only to meet with question and hostility. 
Perhaps, the only being of all the world who disputes his 
authority and contemns his opinions, is the being who has 
been made capricious by his love. She has been chosen 
from the crowd, not for her wisdom, but her fondness. She 
was to soothe his cares—if the world denied him—to solace 
him with her sympathies in his daily struggle ; to hear the 
complaints which he could utter in no other ears——of a 
hopeless conflict carried on with fate for fame; and in the 
devotion which was born of love, he was to find that com- 
pensative homage which he failed to gather from the crowd. 
And instead of love and fondness and devotion, he finds a 
vanity which sets its claims above hisown; which demands 
a worship where it offers none, and which joins issue, even 
in his own pursuits, with the being whom the crowd has 
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made their idol. What must be the issue of such a conflict 
so totally unequal and unnatural, carried on by vanity 
without strength—by one, whose chief securities for power, 
lay in her gentleness, her fondness and simplicity,—against 
the superior whom the world seeks for his wisdom, and 
whose direct commission from heaven entitles him to sway. 

Even if there be no such wretched arrogance in the heart, 
it requires all the wisdom of a devoted affection to with- 
stand the levelling influences of that familiarity which 
throws down, before the path of love, the walls of power, 
and, robbing anthority of his robe and sceptre, beguiles him, 
for a season, into the rosy province of fancy and the heart. 
To share the embrace of genius without forgetting its com- 
mission and authority,—to sleep with its head upon one’s 
bosom without forgetting that, to that very head the multi- 
tudes of earth are pleased to bow—is a difficult duty with 
that woman, who, without being a sharer in its fame, is yet 
the partaker of its fortunes. It is the Dalilah nature, 
which,—never having risen to the appreciation of its own 
noble allotment, in being permitted the exclusive privilege 
of supporting such a head, in those periods of repose which 
even Sampson, the mighty wrestler, requires,—demands for 
its own selfish vanities, that the strong man should be shorn 
of locks and strength—stripped of the attributes which are 
its envy rather than admiration. Something of this wretch- 
ed arrogance was, in all probability, at the bottom of all 
those cruel difficulties which tore Byron and his wife asun- 
der. She was not pleased to acknowledge his superior- 
ity. She was something of a rival. She refused him 
when he was obscure, but accepted him when he grew fa- 
mous. She wished to share in his glory ;—she was obscured 
by its blaze. She, too, had a certain degree of literary ta- 
lent, and wrote verses which, according to his phrase, ‘were 
good by accident.’ Her literary ambition was much larger 
than her endowment. She was one of those women whom 
the world calls irreproachable ; a woman of those cold pro- 
prieties which are apt to flourish at the expense of the sym- 
pathies. He was a man always to outrage the proprieties 
and to furnish ample occasion for any amount of censure. 
You could make out a case against him with great facility— 
but she was impregnable to ordinary cavi]. It is not easy 
with one whom the world considers perfect, to defer to those 


who are notoriously full of imperfections; still less, aware 
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of these imperfections in particular, was she prepared to 
join in that homage which the less knowing world was pre- 
pared to offer to his genius. From disparaging his moral, 
the disparagement of his intellectual endowments, was an 
easy transition. A wise woman might have reformed the 
one through the medium of the other; but the amour pro- 
pre of sucha person as Lady Byron, once offended, she 
was implacable. A little more deference and sympathy—a 
tender toleration of those caprices of temper, and that wilful- 
ness of mood—of which ae was perfectly aware when she 
married him—and she might probably have done with him 
just as she pleased. ‘T' be evil spirit which she could not 
curb by dignity and pride, might have been modified and 
finally subdued by affection. If she had only sighed, instead 
of scolding,—where she could not smile approvingly, —she 
would never have lost those sympathies, which her arro- 
gance only embittered. “Any body,” (says Fletcher, By- 
ron’s favorite servant,) “can manage my master but my mis- 
tress.” What a volume of meaning is conveyed in this sen- 
tence! How was it that every body could succeed where 
the wife still failed? The solution is exceedingly simple. 
They tried to succeed, and employed that simple process 
which the imperious nature of his genius seemed to demand. 
They yielded that deference which the wife alone withheld. 
They approached him with the tribute of that admiration 
which his endowments might reasonably claim as their 
right. ‘They accorded the sympathy and solicitude which 
she denied, and which he might more justifiably have ex- 
pected from her hands than from those of any other person. 
They cheerfully acknowledged the authority which only 
vexed her self-esteem, and were pleased at the proofs of a 
sway which she could only regard as in conflict with her 
own. ‘T'o have pacified his vanity—to have gratified his 
affections—to have subdued his caprice, and, in great de- 
gree, to have coerced his will, was a task quite easy to a 
woman of ordinary temper. She had but to try. Itis 
surprising how easy the difficult task becomes, if the heart 
only sets itself honestly to work in the endeavor. Love is 
the great human agency. God smiles upon its industry. 
Conscience approves and makes grateful the toil. Hope en- 
courages with daily proofs of progress, and the religion, 
which, in the dispensation of Christ, is full of toleration, 
counsels that these efforts are particularly due to the unwor- 
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thy. It is not saints but sinners that need the succour. 
There can be no failure where the work is begun in proper 
faith and urged with proper diligence. ‘The shows of sym- 
pathy are particularly precious to the proud, who are in 
most danger always of isolation. They need them most. 
The vain are always gratified by the solicitude of those 
who are thernsel ves worthy. The most grateful conquests 
of the strong are over the affections. All of these parties 
may be won, when neither may be driven; and the world 
looks on, and sees with delight, when duty, cheered by the 
affections, and availing herself of all their arts, subjects to 
her toils, the imperious nature which so quickly rises against 
invasion or authority. 

But when, forgetful of the intellectual superiority of her 
companion forgetful of the natural inferiority of her sex— 
conscious only of those daily freedoms and familiarities 
which the marriage bond necessarily implies; the wife 
ceases to defer and ‘opposes her will to that of her husband— 
how natural, how mevitable must be the oppugnancy of 
will that follows. The natural order of providence is dis 
turbed. The true relations of thingsare overthrown. De- 
gree, which is the great conservative element in the social 
system, without which, all system must cease to exist, with- 
drawn from the household music, the strains run into a 
wretched jangle of opposition, and the marriage bells— 
sweet bells no longer—will no more discourse a healthful 
harmony in the ears of either party, until the performers 
are content to re-occupy the places at first assigned them. 
This is the terrible danger upon which a morbid self esteem 
or a childish vanity so frequently wrecks its rising fortunes. 
Incapable of appreciating the superior nature with which 
it has been most unwisely linked, the woman offers defiance, 
when she should only proffer love. ‘The man, conscious 
of strength, who has sought his mate only for a soothing 
ministry, is confounded to find his authority overthrown. 
Her very feebleness, the seeming frailty and delicacy of her 
nature, has been one of the attractions by which she came 
commended to his strength; and he feels outraged to dis- 
cover, that, wholly unconscious of this feebleness herself, 
and reckless of its influence, she assumes the more mascu 
line character, and arrogates command, when, by obedience, 
she might acquire a most unresisted sway. Vexed at the 
natural authority with which he speaks, chafing at an evi 
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dent superiority of endowment which she would struggle 
vainly to subvert, a petty and peevish desire to annoy ‘and 
to mock, takes the place of combativeness; and she, who 
finds herself unequal to a direct contest for the ascendancy, 

now changes her mode of warfare for one more consistent 
with her powers. The feeblest insect in the world may 
find, in the noblest beast, some parts accessible to its min- 
ute, miserable stings; and the being whom we should des- 

pise as an opponent, is ve ry far from being despicable as a 
mere annoyer. The noble animal whose “single stamp of 
foot might crush such an assailant into dust, may yet be 
goaded into madness by its petty malice. Yet the insect 
will hum its pleasant song, while using its fretful goad ; 
and the world, which sees nothing of the secret sting, is 
yet confounded to behold the coutortions of the beast. They 
will ery aloud at the fury which it exhibits; and perhaps 
sympathize with the smiling, sunny insect, of whose powers 
of mischief there are no apparent proofs, and who seems 
destined to be the victim of all this violence. How amiably 
will it appear in contrast with the wild anger which it sti- 
mulates. How innocuous will be its nature; and how full 
of evil, and how obnoxious to reproof will be that of its 
ill behaved companion. The trium) h is with the insect 

a wretched triumph, in which hell only ean rejoice, if won 
by either party, in that state, designed for bliss, which was 
the saving condition left to us from Eden ! 

The intellectual man enters society with a duplex autho 
rity. His commmission is twofold. He speaks, first, through 
the voice of his sex ; and, next, through that of his indivi- 
dual genius. It is assumed that, as a man, the authority 
is confided to him. This assumption is somewhat denied 
in latter days, by a class of spinsters chiefly, who have 
never been successful in persuading him to extend his au- 
thority over themselves. The revelations of the sacred 
volume are sufficient to show that such was the original 
allotment. The work of education and training, has in no 
wise altered the policy of this ordinance. Created for man, 
and out of him, woman was made tributary to his happi- 
hess, and, under certain laws of love, a dependent upon his 
favor. We read the rule in facts, as well as revelation. 
Where we find the muscle and the mind, the inference is 
fair, that there also should be the authority. He has all 
the endowments for command and extension of his sway 
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The strength, the courage, the wisdom, the superior enter- 
prise, the more comprehensive vision, the power to create 
and combine, are all in him, in degree beyond any thing 
known to other persons or animals. The vast resources of 
the earth, the greater necessities of the race, are all in his 
peculiar keeping. Her endowments are such as commend 
her particularly to Aim. Recognized in this tributary re- 
lation, there is nothing to disparage her excellence. In her 
sphere and province, her endowments are necessarily not 
unworthy of his appreciation, since they must minister to 
his happiness. As his comforter, his assistant, and the 
mother of his children, the creature appointed to cheer his 
solitude and charm his affections,—the requisites of her 
being, imply a moral that must approximate his own. She 
is not combative, not able to contend, but she is capable of 
a rare endurance. ‘This makes her anurse where she could 
not well becomea warrior. She does not conceive grandly, 
but she can elaborate details with an exquisite delicacy, 
which is the perfection of art. Her inventions do not so 
much contemplate the necessities, as the tastes and sensibi- 
lities of the race. She may lack eloquence, for this isa 
faculty which concerns the more trying issues of his condi- 
tion; but she possesses music, by which anger is subdued to 
calm, and the wild storm of passion are hushed into resig- 
nation and repose. In numerous respects unlike, she is, in 
all, fitted with endowments equally to harmonize with the 
wants and the necessities which govern him ; a creature of 
perfect powers, admirably adapted to her strength, her uses 
and her claims, with beauty to win, with charms to per- 
suade, talents to beguile, and affections to satisfy ; she is 
yet a minister, and her highest excellence is shown in those 
performances in which she appears tributary to his genius, 
and his necessities. She is never so good as when she 
meekly yields herself to the kindred duties of wife and 
mother; never so lovely, or so powerful, as when she is 
satified to shine with borrowed lustre from that central orb, 
upon whose pathway it was decreed she should attend. 
With endowments everyway calculated to secure the high- 
est places in his esteem, there is neither reason nor good 
taste in a vain and unbecoming endeavor to usurp a posi- 
tion which, inconsistent with his authority, must only, 
where he resists the effort, endanger her own. Her policy 
is a sweetly simple one, Does she wed a superior, let her 
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not forget his gieatness in his embrace. Is she coupled 
with an inferior, let her forget her own superiority in that 
of his sex, and yield to his rank in society, that deference, 
which might not be due entirely tohimself. But she should 
always avoid such a union. Created for a superior, she 
must wed with such only, if she desires happiness.) Why 
link herself to an inferior, against whom her own tastes 
must necessarily revolt, quite as certainly as do the laws of 
nature. She can only commit herself to such a destiny, by 
a sacrifice of principle. It is a melancholy truth, that so- 
ciety too much sanctions this abuse of propriety. Marriage 
is too valuable a consideration for the woman, aceording to 
present modes of opinion, to suffer her to hesitate in avail- 
ing herself of its advantages at the expense of her tastes 
and sympathies. But such ill-assorted connections always 
bring their revenges. Even where the woman is wise 
enough to make the most of a wretched bargain,—a wisdom 
absolutely due to the error she has committed ;—the humi- 
liations of her daily experience, are penalties to which there 
are no limits. She must reconcile herself to the fate she 
has sought, with all the patience proper to a conscience 
justly alive to her own weaknesses. She can utter no com- 
plaints. She has wilfully, though witlessly—moved by 
selfish vanities, or passions worse than any sel fishness,—en- 
tered into obligations equally at the expense of truth and 
the heart; and her atonement, to herself and God, must 
be in a patient and sweet resignation to those bonds, which, 
whether forged unwisely or not, are such as cannot be 
broken, but at the expense of other virtues, which alone 
can reconcile her to the burdens she must bear. 

It may be assumed with safety that a struggle must ensue 
for the ascendancy, from any inequality, however slight, 
between the intellect of man and wife, where the superiority 
is with the latter. How much more severe and protracted 
must be the issue, where the inequality in her favor is that 
vast interval which lies between genius and the average 
capacities of the ordinary man. To the man of genius 
married to the woman of feeble wit, the peril is not half so 
great. The natural authority of the sex, the ordinary action 
of society, all co-operate with his peculiar endowment and 
assist in compelling the deference which intellect demands. 
But here the conditions are totally reversed. The position 
of the man rises in hostility to that individual superiority 
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of the woman, which, as it is an exception to the common 
law, looks like an usurpation. Her genius asserts certain 
claims to ascendancy—his sex another ; and it is rarely pos- 
sible to reconcile parties in whose progress the provocations 
must be of hourly occurrence, as directly resulting from 
what is inevitable in society. Still, the thing is possible ; 
but it will depend wholly upon the wisdom and the virtue 
of the woman. She must be sufficiently wise to keep in 
abeyance the weaknesses of the sex. As she is endowed 
with some of the attributes of the ruder gender, she must 
endeavor to possess herself of most of them; and it must 
be in the strength of her affections rather than in the acute- 
ness of her senses, that she will learn to exercise proper 
habits of forbearance. A temperament naturally gentle— 
a good training in youti leading to equal simplicity and 
modesty-—a patient watch over the heart so as to check all 
the escapades of genius when they are likely to provoke 
censure or disquiet; and the superior woman—then truly 
superior—might perhaps be enabled to tolerate an existence 
in intimate communion with the unintellectual and the 
feeble man. Still, the endurance must be one of frequent 
soul-sickening, and of humiliations which embitter the spirit 
and take largely from the pride. But even this cannot be 
hoped for when the woman, thus highly gifted, is required 
by her own ambition or by circumstances, to pass her life 
in the gaze of the public. Her career will be in conflict 
with those habits of seclusion which are necessary to the 
peace of parties so unequally matched. The world will 
rival, in its claims to attention,—fatally rival—all those 
which the unlucky husband may set up. ‘The world will 
pass between himself and wife, with attractions which must 
throw his claims into the shade. Public admiration will 
speak a language to her heart which will deaden its sensi- 
bilities to any fond utterance of his. ‘The female poet who 
becomes fashionable—the actress who acquires rare triumphs 
upon the stage—how reconcile these, living in constant 
search for exciting provocations, to the restraints of a single 
household, to the dull routine of ordinary employments, 
the drudgery of domestic toils, the care of children, and, 
worst of all, that daily and close communion with an indi. 
vidual whose obvious deficiencies of mind compel the dises- 
teem of the superior intellect, which afford no stimulus and 
are suggestiveof neither sympathy nor attrition. How assimi- 
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late with a being who has neither powers of his own, nor 
is capable of appreciating yours? Were his affections 
necessary, it would be something; but she who is the object 
of the world’s admiration, very soon becomes indifferent to 
the attentions of a husband. With thousands at her altar, 
she will scarcely miss the devotions of the one priest whose 
particular privilege it is to be present. The difficulties of 
such a condition are sufficiently apparent. We see, at a 
glance, what an amazing amount of wisdom is necessary— 

of that “moral prudence” which is a virtue above all ordi- 
nary wisdom—before the ambitious and conquering spirit 
can so subdue its own impulses, as to turn away from the 
worship of the multitude, and, without repining, find her 
full satisfaction in the sympathies of one ;—that one, too, 

possessing rights, without being the possessor of atlections— 
the proprietor of affections which he can neither appreciate 
nor use,—and brought forth in daily and degrading contact 
with thousands, all of whom are better able to value, and 
better pleased to enjoy his wealth than himself! Of course, 
we have no sympathy with one so dull of faculty, w ho has 
presumed to seek a spoil which others could so much more 
rightly wear ;—but as little may we accord to her who has 
placed her treasure in such keeping. We feel that it was 
not in ignorance that the thing was done. We know that 
there could have been no mistake. She knew the unwor- 
thiness and inferiority of the object. He was commended 
to her neither by her intellect ngr by her affections. Even 
were she herself wanting in the means to judge of his capa- 
cities—which is a conjecture not to be indulged—the sur- 
rounding world would never suffer her to go uninformed as 
to its opinions. Nor, supposing any intercourse between 
the parties before marriage, could she long deceive herself. 
The heart is never touched to the fine issues of affection 
where the head refuses its assent to the favoring prejudice. 
There will, in such cases, be always such a degree of doubt 
and hesitancy, as should determine the individual against 
the hazard. If in disregard to the counsels of prudence,— 
moved by other counsels,—the woman of genius bestows 
herself upon one whom her mind refuses to recognize, the 
world is fairly justified in the assumption of a wilfulness 
on her part, which fully deserves all the peaalties which 
must surely follow such perversion, as well of truth as of 
intellect. The giftof great talent is one much too precious 
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to be flung away by the hands of passion or vanity; and 
neither the caprices of the child nor the sudden phrenzies 
of the spoiled woman, will excuse the crime of solemnly 
engaging affections which she could not convey, and which 
she did not accordingly merit to receive. 

The natural tendency of all the toils of genius, is to do- 
mination. ‘To govern human sympathies, “to control men’s 
minds, win their affections, fashion their tastes—these are 
the objects and the offices of the highly gifted nature. Ge- 
nius is not Jess a reformer than adiscoverer. Its mission is 
to perfect and to prepare the races of men for a more per- 
fect organization and superior conditions. It matters not in 
what departments of art it pursues its labors, so that it 
obeys the original allotment. Each individual contributes 
his quota, and he is still a minister to human progress, no 
matter whether he officiates in the recitation of poetry, or 
in the utterance of prayer. The varying moods of men 
require, each, a language and ministry of their ow n; though 
all the works are tributary to the common object of moral 
progréss. Now, genius is the most wondrous builder of all 
those who work for man. His labors survive the iron and 
the rock. ‘They are perpetuated with the race, and are 
transmitted as the most precious of all possessions, by a 
memory which requires no stimulus to make tenacious of 
its trust. ‘The consciousness of powers and resources hav- 
ing a destiny so noble, shonid raise the possessor far above 
the passion for those inferipr things which please the vul- 
gar nature. ‘l’o exercise such powers implies a rare univer- 

sality which is obviously the result of a peculiar individual 
organization. One agency of this organization is calculated 
to elevate the love of approbation at the expense of self-es- 
teem. Praise and sympathy become necessary to progress ; 
and industry and endeavor are duly stimulated by the grate- 
ful conviction that the genius does not work in vain. It 
asks not that wealth should flow from its achievements. 
Substantially, it asks nothing more than that it should be 
permitted still to work. It will still work in its vocation, if 
you suffer it, though the mortal nature suffers from slight 
clothing and insufficient food. But to continue working 
demands appreciation. The world must acknowledge its 
triumphs, and this acknowledgment is more particularly 
necessary from that being whom the man of genius has 
taken more closely than all others to his heart. No praise 
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can be more sweet, none is certainly more necessary to the 
poet, than that of the fond creature who sleeps nightly with 
her head upon his bosom. Her pride in him stimulates his 
endeavor ;—her praise satisfies his hope ;—that she feels 
what he has sung is provocation for a newer song ;—that 
her heart is touched with his sentiment, makes his own run 
over with rejoicing. It is easy to win his ear—it is quite 
as easy to secure his devotion ;—perhaps, much easier in 
his case—his case being properly understood—than. that of 
the ordinary mortal. [tis through the medium of such 
sympathies as lie within the province of an ordinary affec- 
tion, that the whole sovereignty over the heart of genius 
may be acquired. Of all persons, those who labor in the 
public eye, and in the prosecution of the imaginative arts, 
are those to whom sympathy is most precious. ‘Their whole 
life is a struggle to be loved ;—for what, after all, is the tri- 
umph which they seek, but the affections which they solicit 
with song, and at the frequent sacrifice of most other ob- 
jects for which the worldling strives and sighs. They 
study and toil in secret, long days and w eary nights, with 
brain always excited, under ‘the impulses of a blood which, 

in the case of the imaginative mind, almost always takes 

this direction. ‘The succour of a wife who will sympa- 
thize in these toils,—who will lighten them when she can, 
and cheer them by arts which are known to woman only, 

will always give her an easy ascendancy over her husband. 

The mere show of an interest in his progress, and a personal 
solicitude for his success, wil] be sufficient to secure his de- 
pendance. Sir Walter Scott seems to have been particular- 
ly fortunate in his wife. She was nota wit, herself,—nota 
poet,—not more than moderately endowed, with talents, 

But she had a most perfect faith in his endowments, and 
such an interest in their exercise, as to compel, on his 
part, the most implicit confidence in her sympathies. Her 
death was the first fatal blow to the triumphs of his genius, 
prefacing its complete gs in his own demise. She 
made his genius her own, by proof too constant and too 
decided, of a hearty concurrence in all its claims ;—and the 
story which has reached us, of her boxing the ears of Jef- 
frey, the Reviewer, in the streets of Edinburgh, because of a 
critical onslaught upon some of the writings of her husband 

will suffice, whether true or not, to indicate what was the 
received opinion of her earnest sympathy with his labours. 

19 VOL. X¥I.—No. 23. 
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Conventional propriety would, of course, suffer a grievous 
shock from any such proceeding. ‘The husband, no doubt, 
would be greatly mortified for the moment, but he could 
searcely quarrel with a demonstration, whieh, though it 
violated the proprieties, was yet the fruit of a fondness for 
himself, which was too grateful not to bring him gratifica- 
tion. In these decided sympathies, in this perfect faith in 
her husband and his genius, lay the seeret of that happy 
influence which she held on his affections and which he 
loved to.acknowledge to the last. Some of the most pa- 
thetic portions of Scott’s Diary, are to be found in the brief 
passing memorials which he gives us of his wife. It will 
not be difficult to conceive how easy sucha woman would 
find it to please her lord ; how tenderly she would seek to 
bring him solace when the world without was hostile; 
and with what exquisite tact she would administer to those 
hints of self-esteem, to which the literary man is so much 
more liable than any other person. But, to administer thus, 
it is requisite that she should as devotedly acknowledge his 
superiority as did the most profound admirer of his genius, 
in the world without. It is necessary that her esteem, en- 
gendering and engendered by, the affections, should never 
suffer her to offend the two-fold authority of the genius and 
the man. By keeping this rule in mind, and in habitual 
exercise, there can be no question that the wife, thus pleased 
to minister, will enjoy gains of love, fully proportioned to 
any investment which her own heart js prepared to make ; 
and will be requited with sacrifices as pure and touehing, 
as any that her affections have persuaded her to yield, of 
vanity and self-esteem, upon the altar of domestic love and 
duty. 

But enough, now, in regard to those generalities to which 
our subject has been only in part the provocation. In re- 
tiring from the stage, Miss Kemble did not calculate to 
retire from the arena. She was not the person to forego 
her triumphs, and in becoming a wife, only seems to have 
aimed at the transition from one field of intellectual exercise 
to another quite as agreeable. Absolutely, there is nothing 
wrong in sueh caleulations, assuming that she really made 
them. But here, perhaps, lay one of the first difficulties in 
the way of a person of her tastes and talents. The interests 
of the marriage state necessarily imply, as we have said al- 
ready, the surrenderof many things to which we have been 
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accustomed ; and public admiration,—or the scenes in which 
public admiration may be sought,—are seldom found alto- 
gether compatible with the duties of the domestic world. 
New duties appear in the shape of dear and helpless child- 
ren; and each day adds some fresher string to bind the 
thoughts to home. These strings may be small and feeble, 
but numerons as those by which the puny Lilliputians yoked 
the giant Gulliver, they are found usually beyond the strength 
of any ordinary nature to rend asunder. The obligations 
thus formed leave but little time for the pleasures of the 
world without. Itis St. Paul who tells us that, in becoming 
aman, he gave up the joys which he found precious as a 
boy. In becoming a wife, the woman must measurably 
forget the girl. She isa girl no longer. She has risen to 
a higher rank, and, in looking back upon what she is re- 
quired to discard, with longing and regret, she proves no- 
thing so much as her own feebleness of intellect and cha- 
racter. A great deal has been said of the unreasonable 
authority of the husband—the exaction of daty unneces- 
sarily made—the privations which belong to the condition 
of the wife and mother,—and how they may be alleviated, 
and how they should be repaired and remedied, even at the 
expense of the marriage tie itself. This sort of talk is not 
the more valuable from being rather new. The truth is, 
the woman was born for something. Thecondition of wife 
and mother was that very condition for which she was 
especially made. It is in her duties that she is lifted into 
importance. It is only the beast, the bird, the reptile, the 
inferior creatures, to whom no duties seem assigned and who 
live wholly for the gratification of self. If the woman does 
not seek and find her happiness in the enjoyment of rela- 
tions which imply constant duties, she is scarcely the proper 
companion of the man. She cannot well reconcile these 
with popular applause, a hankering after the assembly, the 
vain pageant and the clamorous display. In the obligations 
to others,—in the devotion to the wants and weaknesses of 
her offspring, —she must forget or waive the ambition of a 
pecniiar intellect. We do not mean by this that a woman 
must surrender society wholly, when she becomes a wife. 
We are not of those who would have the parlor and the 
saloon filled only with pert chitlings and imperfect women. 
We would not banish the wife to the nursery, except when 
the absolute necessity of doing justice to her children re 
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quires that she should be there. But we do say that mar- 
riage demands such a surrender and sacrifice of so many of 
the usual recreations and pleasures of the maiden state, that 
no one should enter on its duties until quite satiated with 
the preliminary career of girlhood. The society of the 
wife and mother means anything but the crowd. It must 
be narrowed down to a select and sacred circle, in which 
the parent shall suffer none whom it would not be perfectly 
proper for a child to study and respect. Unless, therefore, 
the damsel be fully prepared to yield up, in great degree, the 
objects of pleasure to which she has been accustomed, she 
is not in the proper mind to fulfil the duties of a mother, or 
to understand the many and great responsibilities of a wife. 

We must not be understood by these remarks, to convey 
any imputation at the expense of our subject. We have no 
reason to suppose that Mrs. Butler did not prove a most 
exemplary wife and most devoted mother. ‘There is not, 
so far as we know, a tittle of evidence which should preju- 
dice her claims to our respect in these particulars. Her 
books, which are our only sources of intelligence, declare 
always the most passionate fondness for her offspring, and a 
becoming sense of what is necessary in the behavior of a 
wife. We insist, rather, upon the difficulty in the way of 
such duties, to one of her endowments, than upon the non- 
performance of them ; and the question still oecurs, allowing 
them to have been performed, whether they were compatible 
with the desires of the mind, the ambition, the tastes or the 
happiness of the individual? A just mind will fulfil its 
pledges, redeem its trusts,comply with its obligations, though 
every performatice be a pang, and though misery alone 
attends the steps of duty. 

That Miss Kemble, when becoming Mrs. Butler, was not 
prepared to make a sacrifice of her public career—was not 
perfectly satisfied to give up her audience—was inevitable 
from her endowments. We cannot abandon our habits, of 
any kind, at our pleasure; and when these habits are in 
compliance with the desires of the mind, and when they 
offer proper employment to the talents, the task becomes 
still more difficult. With her fine mind, thoughtful, bold, 
imaginative and full of enthusiasm, the sacrifice was im- 
possible. It was in a moment of discontent, in the caprice 
of a spirit fond of provocation and seeking novelty, that she 
determined upon leaving the stage,—not for domestic life. 
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so much as literature. The stage was her true field of action 
and of triumph. Here, only, could her enthusiasm and 
temperament declare themselves in perfect sympathy with 
her intellect. Not that she was deficient in the qualities 
essential to authorship; but that these were not calculated 
to satisfy an eager and impulsive nature, which, in the hey- 
day of her youth, so greatly depended for its satisfaction, 
upon equal physical and mental exercises. Still, the tran- 
sition was not so difficult, from the embodiment to the con- 
ception, of a dramatie heroine; and the first production of 
her pen, after leaving the stage, was a play entitled “The 
Star of Seville” We were not prepared for this production, 
The first publication of Miss Kemble was her famous notes 
upon America—her early impressions, so frankly to be dis- 
avowed, of a country which was destined, in some respects, 
to be her fate, This work, full of girlish flippancy,—the 
outpouring of a plentiful conceit which had been pampered 
by a career of premature triumph and indulgence,—was yet 
full of proofs of an active and original intellect. It betrayed 
a keenness of inquiry, a greater depth of analysis than 
might be expected at her age, and a vivacity which declared 
the presence of a lively and piquant imagination, The 
work was only so far dramatic as it exhibited some happy 
contrasts of character in the delineation of the persons who 
approached her. An occasional scene, such as that in which 
she shows her father, after a late dinner, exhibiting a boyish 
anxiety to use auger and gimblet upon the liquor casks that 
choke the highway,—might be picked out of her two vol- 
umes, which the farce-writer might have found susceptible 
of dramatic uses. The “Star of Seville” was a work of 
talent rather than of art. We donot know that it was ever 
played. It was evidently not the thing for the stage. Its 
Vivacity was rather in its delineation than its action. It 
was spirited, but not artistic. ‘lhe plot was open and de- 
sultory, and lacked compactness. ‘This play was succeeded 
by another,—‘“Francis the First,’——which seems to have 
suffered a similar fate. It was liable to similar objections. 
Neither was played in this country, and we rather suspect 
they were never played in England, ‘They provoked little 
criticism, though they did not tend to lessen the author in 
public opinion, as a woman of rich and peculiar talent. 
This the critics seem al ways to have admitted, while express- 
ing their doubts, whether, in the department of art, her 
1" 
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genius was entirely at home. 'T’o these two plays succeeded 
a volume of poems. Toa writer of little fancy, miscella- 
nies in verse are always dangerous experiments. Small 
poems depend chiefly for their success upon felicitous 
thoughts and fancies—thoughts which shall be at once 
subtle aud transparent, and fancies which shall fit the 
thought happily, as wings to the humming-bird, making 
music and yielding support at the same moment. Our 
author does not possess these characteristics. Her muse is 
grave and thoughtful, rather deliberate and staid than spi- 
ritual and elastic, without that promptness in movement, 
and epigramatic facility in making her exit, upon which so 
much of the success of the fugitive verse depends. The 
musings, in which she so much indulges, need to be evolved 
in the more gradual development of a story, in which action 
enlivens the movement of the scene, and furnishes legiti 
mate occasion, in a regular progress, for the expression of 
the thought. Her verses had no decided success. Their 
merits were acknowledged. We could read them with 
interest and pleasure. Here was a fine thought—here an 
imposing passage—here a beautifully turned period. But 
the separate poems struck the ear abruptly. We needed 
preparation for the gloomy and hope disparaging utterance, 
io which she deplored her experience of self. We were not 
always in the mood for the egoism of broken hearts ;— 
particularly too, when rejecting the example of Byron, she 
forebore the more graceful and persuasive form of verse, 
that of the ballad, for the heroic ;—which in domestic poe- 
try is most “tolerable and not to be endured.” Blank verse 
is, of all measures, that which is most difficult to be writ- 
ten,—which requires the most exquisite art so to roughen 
it, as that, in breaking the monotony of its falls, the poet 
shall not totter intoclumsiness. ‘This was the verse which 
she most preferred, and she lacks this art. It is, indeed, in 
an artistical point of view, that her poetry usually fails. 
She is bold, thonghtfal, and frequently original, in her con- 
ceptions and expressions, but she lacks in ‘taste and fancy ; 
and, without these agents, fugitive verse is not to be thought 
of. Her last production is the one before us. Its title TA 
Year of Consolation,” possesses a significance which invites 
acomment. ‘This “Year of Consolation” is passed in the 
widow’d state. Mrs. Butler is separated from her husband. 
The volume contains repeated reference to the lonely position 
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which she occupies. She deplores her fate—she bewails 
her children. Her griefs are spoken aloud—her complaints 
are more full of speech than her consolations. The world 
will call this in bad taste. It is so. The true lesson of 
consolation is to bear in patience and without complaint. 
These domestic revelations are not proper to the public ear. 
The world has no right to demand to know them. The 
parties whom they concern, with as little propriety, thrust 
them before the world. Ordinarily, this must be the judg- 
ment. But Mrs. Butler is not a woman to be governed by 
the conventional proprieties, Her nature is one to speak 
out at every emotion. She thinks aloud, no matter who 
stands listening beside her. We must forgive to her nature 
and to her training, what we still fail to justify under any 
circumstances. Her moods are impetuous. Her spirit is 
eager to be heard. Her early career was always in the 
public eye. She lived still in the presence of an audience, 
As she felt, she spoke, regardless of those around her. — It is 
in obedience to her habit that she speaks now. The crowd 
which followed her as the heroine of Shakspeare, are in her 
interests. As she lived in her character, so she lived in 
them. She had a two-fold character. Her audiences were 
a part of the family, and she calls them to consultation, as 
the heroine of the classic drama called inthe chorus. True, 
she does not suffer them to act. “This care concerns not 
thee,” she says to them, as Clystemnestra says to the chorus 
after the murder of Agamemnon. But she nevertheless is 
perfectly willing that they shall hear, This must be her 
apology for making 3 public, what other persons are still care- 
ful to conceal, Her native character, untrained like that of 
other persons, was really irained to make these developments, 
The actor can have but little secretiveness, and the favorite, 
the spoiled child, speaks aloud all its griefs and triumphs, 
as if she well knew that all who heard had a personal inte- 
rest in her emotions. 

We have left ourselves but little room to speak of this 
volume. It is really a diary, nota work of any artistical 
pretension. It describes a journey through France to Rome 
in the depth of winter, a journey full of petty annoyances 
upon which, true to the English character, the writer dilates 
in frequent pages of puerile vexation. I[t describes the 
fruits of observation during a twelvemonth’s residence in 
Italy. The material is such as the world is somewhat 
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familiar with,—the Carnival at Rome, the religious ceremo- 
nies, the collections of art, the antiquities, the people, the 
scenery, and a variety of interesting anecdotes which are 
less common, and which are told with considerable spirit. 
The book is a pleasant one, without pretension, sometimes 
thoughtful and suggestive, and full of vivacity. We must 
make some extracts. Here, for example, is an historical 
anecdote which is not too extravagant to be true. It is 
new to us and may be so to most of our readers. 


“In passing through the Vatican, Mme. —— pointed out to me a 
painting on the wall, representing the raising of the Great Obelisk 
before St. Peter’s, and told me the following anecdote about it:— 
After the proposal and adoption of an infinite variety of plans for its 
erection, the trial of which had caused an enormous outlay to the 
government, and always resulted in failure, the Pope, Sixtus V., at 
length declared, that if another scheme for the purpose was unsuc- 
cessfully attempted, the architect should be put to death. This de- 
termination on the part of his Holiness, naturally put a stop, at least 
for a time, to the suggestion of new experiments. At length, how- 
ever, an engineer more sure of his plan, or less afraid of death than 
his predecessors, presented himself to the Pope, and laid a scheme 
before him for the erection of the obelisk. His Holiness looked 
over the proposal, and admitted that it appeared to promise admira- 
bly well. but at the same time observed, that the carrying it into effect 
would cost an enormous sum of money, and reminded him of the 
penalty affixed to failure. The architect, Fontana, agreed to run 
the risk, provided only that his Heliness would publish a command, 
that during the process of raising the monument, the most perfect 
silence should be observed among the workmen and assistants; stat- 
ing, that the main cause of the hitherto fhilures of all his predeces- 
sors was the confused out-cries, exclamations, and execrations of the 
multitude, engaged in the work or standing by. The Pope imme- 
diately cansented to this candition, and on the appointed day, having 
caused four gallows to be erected at the four corners of the great 
place of St. Peter’s, and pro‘laimed that the first person who was 
heard to speak aloud should forthwith be hung, the experiment went 
forward in presence of his Holiness, his whole court, and an innume- 
rable assemblage of people, who, in wholesome terror of the gibbets, 
preserved an universal silence. With infinite trouble, labor, and 
anxiety, the great Egyptian needle was at length raised from a hori- 
zontal to a perpendicular position. No acclamation hailed the suc- 
cess of the undertaking! Thus far, it still remained to raise the vast 
mass from the earth to a level with its pedestal, by far the most ardu- 
ous part of the task; intense anxiety was depicted on the upturned, 
eager faces of the breathless multitude. The obelisk was slowly 
raised, till, when its base was within half an inch of the top of the 
pedestal, the ropes by which it was being drawn up, became so tense 
with the enormous weight, that they were seen to smoke; another 
moment, and the monstrous mass would have fallen from their sup 
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port. The wretched Fontana, sweating blood, saw the impending 
catastrophe of his all but successful attempt; suddenly, one of the 
workmen cried aloud, ‘Acqua!’ The crowd rushed to the fountains, 
the saving element was dashed over the strained and tightened 
ropes, the final haul was given, and the obelisk lodged upon its pe- 
destal, when one universal! shout that rent the esky, broke forth, and 
hailed the accomplishment. The Pope, however, commanding silence 
again, called before him the artisan who, in spite of his command, 
had ventured to speak. The poor fellow acknowledged himself wor- 
thy of death for having spoken, but pleaded that the salvation of 
the obelisk deserved some reward. ‘The Pope allowed the justice of 
the claim, and gave his forfeited life,adding graciously, permission 
to choose any boon he might name for the service he had rendered. 
The man besought for himself and his family the monopvuly of the 
sale of palm-branches on Palm Sunday, in the square of St. Peter’s; 
and to this day his descendants exercise that traffic, and derive from 
it a very considerable yearly profit.” 


Another story may assist in giving a good idea of Mrs. 
Butler’s manner, which, by the way, is much better in her 
prose than in her verse. 


“Speaking of the admirable dexterity of the Jews of the Ghetto 
here, in repairing, in a manner absolutely invisible, the most incura- 
ble rents in cloths, to which industry the jealous tyranny of custom 
confines them, as they are not permitted to exercise any trade or 
handicra(t of any kind in Rome; she mentioned that they were fa- 
mous for the same proficiency in darning in the East. She said that 
a man at Constantinople having ieft in the charge of a friend of his, 
a purse without seam or join, in which he had placed a certain num- 
ber of diamonds, complained, on his return from distant travel, that 
his number of jewels was not correct. The friend maintained the 
integrity of his trust, and adduced as proof the entire woof of the 
purse, in which neither seam nor join appeared, and the seal of the 
owner still remained untouched at the mouth of the purse. The 
owner of the jewels was forced to admit both these facts, but still 
persisted in asserting that the amount of diamonds was no longer 
what he had left. The case was brought before more than one 
magistrate, but nothing could be elicited upon the subject; and the 
unaltered condition of the purse, which the owner could not deny, 
was considered conclusive evidence against his claim. In despair he 
applied to the Sultan himself, and the strange persistency of his de- 
mand impressed the latter so much, that, though compelled upon the 
face of the facts to dismiss his claim as untenable, the subject remained 
impressed singularly upon his mind, and induced him to try the follow- 
ing experiment. At morning prayer the next day, when the slave 
who usually brought the carpet upon which he knelt had withdrawn, 
he made a long slit in it, and left it to be again withdrawn by the 
slave. When the latter came to fulfil his duty of rolling up and re- 
moving the precious carpet, he remained agast at the injury it had 
received, and immediately, apprehending the dreadful effect of the 
Sultan’s displeasure, hastened with the rug to the quarter of the 
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city where the Jews resided ; and seeking out one peculiarly renown- 
ed for his skill, committed the costly carpet to his best exercise of it, 
and carried it back so restored, that the next morning it lay spread 
ready for the Sultan’s use, without the trace of either damage or re- 
paration. The Sultan no sooner perceived what had been done than 
he called the slave, who tremblingly confessed what he had dune. 
He was immedintely despatched in search of the pre-eminent cob- 
bler, and the Jew no sooner appeared before the Sultan than the 
latter, sending for the sealed purse about which the controversy had 
been held, charged him with having in like manner repaired a slit in 
the woof of the apparently uninjured bag. The Jew instantly admit- 
ted the fact; and thus the reclamation of the poor defrauded friend 
and Ciamond owner was substantiated.” 





A lively description of a part of the usual festivities of 
the Carnival, wiil amuse and inform the reader, particularly 
as it suggests some of the sources of consolation to our au- 
ther, during her year in pursuit of it. We should like to, 
but dare not give the whole. 


“Saturday, 14th February.—St. Valentine’s day, the first day of 
the Carnival, soon after breakfast, ——— and my sister and I walk- 
ed down and up, for it is both, several times to the Villa Massimo, 
formerly the Villa Negron We sauntered through the vineyards 
and gardens, under the intense warmth of the unclouded sun; the 
delicate blossoms of the almond trees stood like silver branches 
against the deep azure ground of the sky, the laurustinus bushes 
were in full bloom, the little green and gold lizards glided, and dart- 
ed, and rustled along the hot stone walls, and among the spiked 
leaves of the cardoni. We sat ourselves down, with our faces to- 
wards the purple hazy hills, and listened to the jangling bells that 
came through the warm air, across the vineyard, an hour of Italian 
enjoyment of mere being. Atabout two o’clock, with our carriage 
duly lined with white calico, and my green velvet bonnet covered 
with the same, we set forth to observe the solemnities of the Carni- 
val. On the seat opposite to us was a Jarge tray, heaped with small 
bunches of fresh flowers and violets; under the seat were two bas- 
kets filled with sugar plums of every. variety, some of them the size 
of very large bullets,—formidable missiles, as we found when we re- 
ceived a volley of them. At our feet was a deep large bas‘et, filled 
with the confetti as they are called ; a species of small shot, made of 
dried peas covered with flour, and in throwing handfuls of which 
consists the chief warfare of the Corso. A couple of wire masks, 
rounded to fit the face, colored pink to become it, and furnished, 
screen fashion, with a handle, completed our equipment; and thus 
we descended to the field of battle, our dresses being as nearly white 
as possible, and my sister having a large white bournous, and La 
large white shawl on, the policy of which miller-like equipment we 
very soon discovered. Passing through the Piazza di Spagna, we 
fuund it filled with soldiers on horseback, and every street was send- 
ing up to the great rout its string of carriages and streams of eager 
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hurrying pedestrians; groups of masks went dancing and laughing 
by; Harlequine and Pantaloons, Turks, Albanians, Spanish Dons, 
and girls in short white skirts and colored bodies, with blue or pink 
silk boots, and very freely-shown legs. Most of these groups had 
their faces covered either with grotesque masks or the classical black 
silk viaor: in passing the carriage, they threw us confetti or nose- 
gays or merry words. We were deposited at a house in the Corso, 
where we had the privilege of occupying Mrs. ———’s balcony. 
We had hardly taken our station here, when from a neighboriag bal- 
cony, a shower of sweetmeats and flowers assailed us, and we found 
ourselves the mark of a litte man, who, with a most bright and de- 
lighted countenance, kept exercising his skill upon us, and enjoying 
apparently equally our awkwardness in missing him, and bis own 
dexterity in hitting us. While busily engaged with him, sundry 
treacherous shots reached us from another direction; and we found 
that we were commanded by a balcony opposite to us, and higher 
than ours, from which sundry demure gentlefolks—our own country- 
men I suspect—were pelting suns faire semblant de rien, and with 
certain peculiarly convenient tin horns overwhelmed the luckless 
passengers in the street with perfect hail-storms of confetti, which 
rattled upon the men’s hats and masks, and were received with 
shouts of laughter both by the sufferers and the lookers-on. The 
long irregular street presented the most singular and animated 
scene; every window was filled with spectators, every balcony or 
jutting window from which a convenient view could be obtained was 
adorned with hangings either of crimson and gold, or gay rose color 
and white; the little balcony in which we stood was all festooned 
with the latter colors, and tapestry and curtains and carpets were 
put in requisition to render commodious and gay every point where 
a station could be obtained. The entrances to many of the shops 
were turned, by dint of screens and partitions and temporary wooden 
erections, ‘into small apartments open to the street, and filled with 
women of the middle class in gay and bright fancy dresses, where 
scarlet and gold, and ribbons and flowers, and neck-chains and ear- 
rings, together with their own beautiful faces and magnificent braided 
hair, formed a most attractive and curious part of the show. The 
beauty of the women of the middle and lower class of Rome is 
something really wonderful ; the richest coloring, great purity of fea- 
tures and nobility of form, particularly in the outline of the head, 
and its position on the shoulders. Their persons are generally 
clumsy, however, and their feet and ankles extremely ugly, thick, 
and ill-shaped: their divinity eomes no lower than their shoulders, — 

While we were gazing up and down the Corso, with its lining of 
bright human countenances the military suddenly appeared in the 
Piazza del Popolo, and came slowly down the street; a large body 
of cavalry and infantry, with trumpets blowing and drums beating, 
and alternate snatches of music from the shrill fifes, and the fuller 
harmony of the brass band. During their passage through the 
Corso, which every day opens the Carnival, the irregular warfare 
which had preceded their arrival was suspended. We remained 
with our hands full of menacing confetti, ready for the next occasion 
of returning to somebody the pelting somebody else had given ua. 
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As we looked down in this threatening attitude, the old general who 
rode at the head of the tropps looked up towards us, and, seeing our 
malicious purpose, shook his sword smilingly at us, which warning 
we received with infinite amusement. The soldiers had no sooner 
stationed themselves at the various posts, where they were to maia- 
tain order, and left the street again empty, than from every cross 
street and alley debouched the pent up stream of folly; carriages 
rushed from every direction into the Corso, and forming themselves 
into two compact lines, drove slowly up and down, with their cargoes 
of pelting, screaming, laughing human beings; the carriages skir- 


mished with each other, and with the lower balconies, and with the 
foot passengers ; the lower balconies sent confetti, nosegays, bonbons, 
and funny speeches to the carriages, and through the stream of pe- 
destrians, who divided their attention, equally above, below and 
around; while from the higher balconies the masqueraders fought 
with their opposite neighbors across the street, their right and left 
hand neighbors in the adjoining balconies, and every now and then 
showered down on the devoted heads of the walkers and drivers, 
whole baskets full of that hatetul little hail; with occasional gallant- 
ries to objects of special admiration, in the shape of huge hard bon- 
bons, that struck one like so many small cricket balls, leaving bruises 
to attest their arrival,—nosegays so thick and heavy, that they stove 
in one’s bonnet,—or, finally, as the very climax of good will and civ- 
ility, lemons and oranges, which, being in a state of unripeness, 
which protected one’s clothes from injury, were also so hard, that 
the compliment of receiving one was as much as one’s life was worth. 
The bright air resounded with the acclamations of joyful human 
voices, and was misty with the fine flour, hail, and nosegays flying 
in all directions. We soon left our balcony, and finding our car- 
riage waiting in an adjoining street, got into it, and joined the stream 
of busy absurdity in the Corse. It is well to see the coup d’ail from 
the shelter and security of a window or baleony, but it is infinitely 
more amusing to be among the people themselves, whose good hu- 
mor, fantastic and grotesque gaiety, droll fancies, and withal decent 
deportment, no foreigner can form the least idea of without having 
seen it; whereas, in England, drunkenness, riot and violence would 
have been the inevitable result of this universal license. The only 
intoxication to be seen was the ludicrous assumption of it by panta- 
loons reeling between the carriages, bottle in hand, and with whiten- 
ed faces; and the only angry and disputatious voices were those of 
pretended poets, lawyers and improvisatori, who, in full court cos- 
tume, swords, powder and bag-wigs, harangued at the full blast of 
their lungs, to the infinite ecstasy of the crowd which gathered dense- 
ly round them. The whole day passed in this curious succession of 
picturesque and ludicrous scenes ; our carriage was loaded with ele- 
gant and pretty bonbons, which were generally deposited on our 
knees, or in our hands, by masked pedestrians, with sundry sweet 
words thereto; and, as the daylight thickened in the deep defile of 
the Corso, we regained our balcony to see the race of the Barberi. 
A cannon fire gave the signal for clearing the Corso; after which, 
the guard on horseback dashed at full gallop down the street, and 
sentinels were posted ata few yards distance from each other to 
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keep back the impatient crowd, who, in spite of these precautions, 
kept breaking bounds and overflowing beyond this military cordon, 
in their extreme anxiety to catch the first glimpse of the horses. 

“At length the shout of a thousand voices, rolling towards us like 
a great wave of the sea, announced their having started, and pre- 
sently, full tear down the crowded, gaping street, rushed eleven or 
twelve horses, covered with ribbons, knots, artificial flowers, streaks 
of bright red paint, and various other intended decorations ; to which 
were added appendages of aless harmless and benevolent charac- 
ter:—plates of brass and wood, acting as flappers by the rapid mo- 
tion of the horses; crackers and squibs, igniting and going off as 
they ran; and onions stuck full of pins and needles, which, hanging 
by cords to their manes and upon their flanks, performed the ps art of 
spurs, whose impulse became more sharp and constant in proportion 
as the terrified creatures increased their speed. This part of the ce- 
remonies of the Carnival may be an improvement upon the former 
custom of making the unfortunate Jews race through the Corso, for 
the edification of their Christian fellow-creatures; but it is still, in 
its present less offensive form, the least agreeable part of the Carni- 
valtome. ‘The terror and agony of the poor horses is most distress- 
ing, as is also the risk incurred by the spectators, whose uncontrol- 
lable excitement renders it almost impossible for them to repress it 
within safe bounds. 

“By some curious old privilege, dating many years back, the head 
of the noble house of Piccolomini receives a small sum upon every 
horse admitted to run. They start from an enclosure in the Piazza 
del Popolo, and are caught between two large cloths like sails let 
down before and behind them in the narrow street at the end of the 
Piazza di Venezia, called, from that circumstance, Via della Ripresa 
dei Barberi. I did not see their start on any day, but was assured 
by ——— that it was a very curious thing to see them brought to 
the bar, each held only by a single man who, together with the 
plunging, rearing, eager, terrified horse, Tealized and repeated to 
the life, some of the fine antique statues. After the horse race, the 
tide of biped life again poured into the Corso, and the universal! 
pelting went on till evening sent the carnivalisti home to dinner or 
to supper, according as they were English or Italians. Nothing 
amused me more than the perfect Babel of languages resounding on 
ull sides ; as for us, we held our laughing colloquies with the pas- 
sengers, who challenged us in a leash of tongue glish, French, 
and Italian; and we were even called upon to respond to Russian 
and Spanish, which, however, we were forced to decline. Our re- 
turn home was anything but as triumphant as our going forth; and 
Iam sure would have furnished an admirable subject for a carica- 
ture. The white lining of the carriage half torn off; the floor of it 
ankle-deep in confetti, sugar-plums, and nosegays, which had been 
thrown to and fro till they formed one brown agglome ration of dirty 
rubbish; the seats under usheaped with the same pervading trash. 
Heaven knows how it got there. Hoarse with laughing; our arms 
aching with hurling things at our fellow-creatures ; our shawls awry ; 
our faces all smeared with flour; our bonnets battered and dented in- 
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to cocked hats with the thumps from nosegays thrown at us; our 
very stays filled with the horrid little confetti, that had fallen into 
our bosoms, and down our backs, and all over us. A more complete 
sample of “After the Battle” 1 never saw. To be sure, we brought 
home spolia opima, in the shape of sundry most elegant and fanciful 
little boxes aud baskets full of bonbous, that had been thrown or 
given to us, and which we piled like a trophy before ———, who, 
having done his Carnival thoroughly some years ago, looks with eyes 
of superior wisdom upon our folly in doing ours now.” 


With one other passage, we must close our extracts, 
leaving many other leaves untouched, which we had turned 
down on perusal, as deserving of selection. This will give 
an idea of Mrs. Butler’s descriptions, which are almost al- 
ways lively, very sketchy, and very beautiful. We do not 
apologize for the length of this quotation, as it must not 
only interest the reader, but will afford a just idea of the 
keen quick discriminating eye of our author, whenever she 
addresses her scrutiny to the dominions of nature. 


“I have been taking a series of beautiful rides in the campagna; 
I wish very much to preserve, if possible, some record of the various 
features of that vast, wonderful plain—but words multiplied to wea- 
riness can very hardly express one tithe of the loveliness and subli- 
mity that the eye sweeps over in a minute on that enchanted ground ; 
and first, we come upon some point of it where it spreads out before 
us a wide, flat expanse, hazy and unbroken as a summer sea, over 
whose level surface whole companies of larks trill, and twitter, and 
twinkle, with a perfect chorus of jubilant song, of which our lonely 
field-singer gives not the faintest conception. It is very curious, by 
the by, the fuller life to which all things seem ripened by this south- 
ern climate; not only do the larks appear in perfect cohorts over 
these sunny plains, and sing with a loud clearness, unequalled, cer- 
tainly, by our solitary morning bird; but the same sort of difference 
manifests itself in flowers common to both countries. The daisies 
here have a wile-awake determined air, which would have made 
Burns’s address to them absolutely ironical; their buds are of the 
deepest crimson, their flowers are of the most unhesitating white, 
with little stiff-necked stalks, and faces all turned up to the sky with 
a degree of self-possession quite astonishing in a mere daisy. The 
China roses have all a much deeper color, and stronger perfume than 
with us. J saw one to-day, a bud sitting under some fresh taper 
green leaves, beneath which a single ray of the sun darted upon the 
passionate-colored crimson flower, that sat beneath its canopy, in an 
atmosphere of living light, and glowed in a sunshine all to itself like 
a jewel: I never saw such a magical effect of color in all my life. 
Then, too, the violets here could never, even by the most courteous 
device of poetry, have been celebrated for their modesty ; from fresh 
vigorous tufts of veined leaves they shoot long slender stalks, with 
deep-colored red purple blossoms, in absolute sheaves—not low 
down—not nestling under shade—not shrinking into moss and retire- 
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ment; but looking as everything here seems to do—towards the sun, 
and opening their sweet bosoms to the warm air, that at noon in our 
little terrace garden was full of their perfume. 

But to return to the campagna, after loosing our reins, and giving 
our horses their heads in a swinging gallop over this flowery ocean, 
it gradually seems to rise and fall around us, and the level plain sinks 
and swells into billows and waves of undulating green, flowing and 
melting into each other, like the beautiful limbs of the gigantic sta- 
tues of the Parthenon. Small valleys open into each other between 
these swellings, ali golden with butter-cups, or powdered, as with the 
new-fa''en snow, with daisies; gradually these gentle eminences rise 
into higher mounds, with rocky precipitous sides and cliffs, and rugged 
walls of warm yellow-colored earth or rock, with black mouths open- 
ing into them, half curtained with long tangled tresses of wild briar 
and ivy, and crested with gold fringes of broom and gorse, and blue- 
black tufts of feathery verdure. Ata distance, where the plain opens 
again before us, clumps of wood, of insignificant appearance, dot the 
level ground ; on nearer approach, they lose the dwarf, stunted look 
which the wide field on which they stand tends to give them, and 
presently we ride slowly between the talon-like roots, and under the 
twisted gnarled boughs of cork and ilex trees, warped into fantastic 
growth by the speeping of the winds, and covering with their dusky 
foliage a wild carpetof underbrush, all strewed with flowers—violets, 
purple hyacinths, with their honey-sweet smell and dark-blue blos- 
soms, white spires of delicate heaths, the clear azure stars of the 
periwinkle, and the tall flower-fretted stalks of the silver rod—aspho- 
del ; these, woven into one cloak of beauty, spread themselves over 
the ragged sides and rough gullies of these patches, and every now 
and then we reach an eminence from whicha fine dark sea of hoary 
woodland rolls down into the neighboring hollows, and crests the 
rounded promontories all round us. Again we come to free level 
ground, and cantering along, find ourselves on the brink of sudden 
rifts in the smooth surface of the land—deep rents, torn by the rain 
in the crumbling volcanic soil—tattered gullies, with a sparkling 
thread of live water running through them, and thickets of exquisite 
wild hedge-growth fringing them; snow-white drifts of hawthorn, 
and honey-suckle wreaths, send up their mingled perfume towards 
the sun—a paradise of wild sweetness, enchanting the senses of the 
wanderer, through this wonderful wilderness; here and there we 
came to perfect rammages in the banks by wind and weather—slides 
of rich brown earth, over which scars in the earth’s bosom Nature 
makes haste to draw the edge of her flowery mantle; and now our 
horses’ hoofs spring over long strips of emerald sward, flowing like 
broad, winding rivers between level ranges of low hills. The close 
grain of the thick grass is starred with the tiny blossoms of the wild 
geranium, and every now and then we trample a patch of narcissus 
with their cream-colored blossoms and blue stiff leaves, and think 
how preciously we should have gathered them from a northern gar- 
den. On each side of these long narrow valleys young wood growth 
stretches a light screen, fragrant with the freshness of the spring, or 
vocal with its thousand melodies. Rounding the grassy slope of a 
hill-side, we come upon one of the scattered habitations of the cam- 
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pagna—hardly, however, a human habitation—a low-thatehed shed, 
scarcely large enough to permit one man or two dogs to be curled 
up beneath its shelter from sun or rain. Further on stands the unti- 
dy, stinking cottage, with its sheep pens of nets stretched over the 
neighboring pasture, within whose bounds the brown sleep stray 
nibbling; thew undyed wool forms the clothing of the friars, whose 
dress is a constant delight to me, from its fine color and ample folds. 
Without the net, and wandering on a sort of free guard, the white 
wolfish dogs of the campagna prowl round the settlement, and come 
yelling, and barking, and bounding furiously towards us, while lean- 
ing lazily on his staff, as we go by, the shepherd himself completes 
the picture; with his goat-skin breeches, and sheep-skin cloak, and 
matted black mane of his own tangled locks, out of which his eyes 
gleam like coals of fire. Far ofl we see the grey fortress farms 
rising in masses from steep foundations, and fooking over the flowery, 
sunny waste far miles to their distant fraternity,—the tombs of ancient 
Italy, the watch-towers and castles of the middle ages, the peaceful, 
romantic dwellings of the peasants and herdsmen and vine-dressers 
f modern Rome. 

On some neighboring hill- side shines, like a sapphire in a white 
stone setting, one of those long basins, wherein the fresh springs of 
the campagna are tre asured up—upon the hot margin of which the 
golden, green, and black enamelled lizards run up and down, sun- 
ning themselves, and rustle away through the grass as we slowly 
pass along by the stone hem of the fountain. Here we look down 
upon a glaring road winding far up to the mountains, and betraying 
its course by the fine clouds of dust that te'l where, lazily along the 
blinding way, the mouse-colored oxen in sober society draw the lum- 
bering carts, wherein or whereon lie stretched the sleeping hinds 
that should lead or gui le them. Long trains of rusty mules, fastened 
by the tail to each other’s heads, w = invisibly beneath a high, thor- 
ny, tottering mountain of brushwoo . iled on each side and all over 
them like a brown mist, now tipped he re ind there with vivid green, 
the young twigs h aving been cut full of sap and buds and yellow 
sprouts; from beneath whic h curious canopy nothing is seen but the 
head fastened to the tail of its predecessor, and the tail tied to the 
head of its suceessor. Beside these jingle merrily along those little 
carts laden with small wine-casks, with their curious canopy formed 
yut of the main branches and boughs of some tree; this is lodged 
somewhere in the body of the vehicle, covered with skins and leather, 
stufled with straw, lined with coarse sackcloth, and so contrived as 
to turn round and ecreen from either side the driver, who, half lying, 
half sitting under this shelter, half opens his bead-like eyes and 
pushes the pointed hat, with its bright bunch of crimson stocks or 
orange-colored wall-flowers, half off his blue-black hair to scratch 
his head, as lazily as if he grudged the trouble, while his bronze face 
sparkles through all its sleepiness with the brilliant coloring and 
vivid expression peculiar to this singularly handsome race. Passing 
these at a more rapid pace comes the yee peasant or cattle-dri- 
ver; his short jacket, tight breeches, and leather gaiters, buckled 
like armour round his legs, showing admirably his straight and well- 
proportioned limbs; his dark green or brown cloak is strapped to 
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the high-peaked saddle, and in his hand he carries a long light lance 
headed with a goad, which adds immensely to the picturesqueness 
of his appearance. By the side of some of these roads, marking 
wherever they remain the lines of the old Roman ways, stand the 
ruined tombs, that have not been converted into habitations for the 
living,—nameless monuments of nameless existences, long since gone 
out amid the perpetual extinguishment of life, whose mellow-tinted 
walls yet raise above the sward of the campagna their crumbling 
ivy-clasped fragments. Among tlese ruins, some are land-marks 
and special features in the wide waste, as all know who have direct- 
ed their gallop across it by the round tower of Cecilia Metella, the 
arch of the Torre de’ Schiavi, or the congregation of ruined walls 
at the Sette Bassi. The chief glory of the whole scene, however, 
its grandest and loveliest feature, are the broken links of those thir- 
teen chains that once bound the mountains to Rome by streams of 
living water. The crown of the campagna, the graceful and sad- 
looking acqueducts,—for nothing can be seen of a more melancholy 
beauty than these broken arches and interrupted channels, the flow- 
ers sown by many hundred springs, waving from every crevice and 
cranny, the ivy climbing up each pier and buttress, and the whole 
campagna, with its boundary of glorious hills, seen through arches, 
like a magnificent series of enchanting pictures, each more perfect 
than the other. From these witnesses of the power of Rome’s Ce- 
sars, the eye passes naturally to the mountains, and the mind of Him, 
the King of Kings, whose monuments they are. They stand round 
this vast plain, which is the noble margin of Rome,—a fitting frame 
to the great picture,—in pearly light that reveals every fold and plait 
of their recesses in purple shadow, that seems as though the hand 
could feel its thickness in every variety of form and aspect, rugged, 
savage, wild, gentle, smiling, and majestic; they circle round half 
the wondrous plain, the silver shining of the Mediterranean bounds 
the other half, and the unspotted arch of this proverbial sky bends its 
perfect azure over all. To these things which the eye beholds, let 
the mind add (as how can it forbear?) but one tithe of the recollec- 
tions that throng every part it dwells upon, and where can be found 
in all the world a scene of equal interest and beauty. Beneath the 
ruined arch below the holy wood, the fountain of Egeria still pours 
on its legendary stream; over the turbid waters of the Tiber hover 
the heroic forms that history has but lately and reluctantly yielded 
to the domain of poetry. Upon the Monte Sacro the shadowy host 
of a whole people stand, claiming from their oppressors those rights 
so slowly wrested from them through the domestic strife of centuries. 
Along the banks of the Allia, the Gaulish hordes rush, shaking the 
earth beneath their multitadinous trampling feet, rending the sky 
with their barbaric war shouts. Along the Appian Way Paul walks 
with steadfast feet towards martyrdom ; and by the bridge of Milvius 
the blinding vision of the Cross smites Constantine with instantane- 
ous faith. Rome herself, as we looked long at her to-day, sits in a 
silver mist of snowy blossoming trees, the focus towards which. as 
towards their proper centre, all these glorious recollections tend— 
crowned Queen of the world by reverential memory, as once she 
ruled by absolute dominion and the great genius of the men she bore.” 
20* 
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We particularly regret our inability to spread before our 
readers al] those portions of this volume which relate to the 
new Pope, and which are decidedly among its most inte- 
resting passages. But we trust that what we have said 
will induce the public to go through it for themselves. It 
will compensate even where it fails to charm; will divert 
where it may not instruct; and will amuse, with its variety, 
many minds who would laugh at all its speculations and 
philosophies. Mrs. Butler, like all other persons of desul- 
tory moods, lacks concentrativeness; but this deficiency is 
rather a merit than a defect in a work like the one before 
us. Her plan is to 


“Soothe as humour prompts, 
The idle vein,” 

and she passes, with an easy transition, which the reader is 
pleased to follow, from scenery to popular manners, from 
politics to poetry, and from persons and things, to hopes, 
fears and fancies. We are not prepared to regard her as an 
authority in any of these departments of study and inquiry, 
but she is mostly interesting and frequently suggestive. 
We do not see that she concludes any question in any art, 
though she labors to unsettle many opinions. To those 
who have listened to descriptions of the chef d’wuvres of 
Italian painting, and who have settled down upon certain 
convictions in regard tothem, she frequently opposes a very 
startling dissent. Weare not the less inclined to admire 
her objections, because we do not incline to believe them. 
What she says of the Italian morale is sometimes curious, 
and may frequently be true; but we remember the first 
impressions of our own country, by the same impetuous 
author, and we cautiously defer our judgment until we can 
study the subject further, and under less doubtful instruc- 
tion. Those portions of her narrative which relate to the 
present Pope of Rome are particularly grateful and inte- 
resting, and tend to confirm the statements of the newspa- 
pers and their correspondents. ‘They present us with a 
character of rare sagacity and excellence, and lead to large 
expectations for the future, of Italian society and politics, 
from the rule of a prince at once so liberal and intelligent. 
We had marked for extract several interesting anecdotes, 
relating to his career and conduct, as well before as after 
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his elevation, but have already too greatly trespassed upon 
the limits of our periodical. Mrs. Butler’s work must be 
read to be justly valued. It will really repay a perusal, 
and deserves our applause amidst many absurdities and flip- 
pancies, which only compel us to regret that her early train- 
ing has been so little favorable to that contemplative repose 
of mood which is so essential to the complete success of 
authorship. 

Since preparing this work for the press, Mrs. Butler has 
returned to the stage. This is her true field of exercise. 
Here she must excel, and as it is to this field that her early 
education has been addressed, here it is, in all probability, 
that she will be most likely to improve. She has the Sid- 
dons temper and the Siddons talent. [t is in the parts of 
most power that she is most excellent. [ler spirit is too 
intense, too eager, too commanding for scenes simply of 
repose and delicacy. It is Juliet in her terrors, roused at 
the prospect of an encounter with the bloody Tybalt, 
starting from his shroud, and not the love-sick girl which 
she most appears, that our heroine can most haply personate, 
She is Constance, or Bianca, or Lady Macbeth, rather than 
the more tender damsels of the scene. As Clystemnestra, 
were there an English play on the subject, she would be 
great and terrible. She conceives the fearful, the proud, 
the revengeful, the fierce and passionate, with inimitable 
power. We trust that she will confine herself to such as 
these. We look forward to the hope that we shall renew 
our memories of her acting, once more, by her appearance 
on our boards. She will probably come to America once 
more, better prepared now than ever, by a contrast with 
her experience in foreign lands, to do justice to the country 
of her adoption. She shows, in frequent passages of this 
volume, that she has grown wiser, and consequently more 
just, by the trials and sorrows which she has undergone, 
She probably deserved these sorrows in great part. We 
trust they have purified and strengthened her. To bear 
with resignation, is to disarm our fate. Let herdoso. We 
should be pleased to speak peace to her heart, as truly as 
we have endeavored to do justice to her endowments. She 
must, perhaps, make other sacrifices—she should do so— 
that peace may be brought to her household. Life is too 
precious and too short to be wasted in bitterness. Atonement 
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follows resignation and forgiveness is its reward. Lethe is 
only another name for that “surrender of the unkindly mood, 
by which we secure the blessing of sweeter waters. 


ART. VIII. —Tne Law or Lise. 

1. A Treatise on the Law of oo and the Liberty of the 
Press ; showing the Origin, Use and Abuse of the Law 
of Libel. W “ith copious note sand references to Author- 
ities in Great Britain and the United States ; as appli- 
cable to Individuals and to Political and Ecclesiastical 
Bodies and Principles. By Tomas Cooper, M.D., 
L.L.D., and President of Columbia College in South- 
Carolina. New-York: G. EF. Hopkins & Co. 

2. The People vs. Croswell. Johnson’s Reports, vol. viii, 
p. 337. 


Tere are few subjects more interesting, or more wor- 
thy of the attention of an enlightened community, than the 
coutrol which governments, courts and ecclesiastical bodies 
do, or may rightfully, exercise over the freedom of speech 
and the freedom of the press. What are the privileges of 
the people in these particulars,—what sort of opinions they 
may promulgate through these channels, and how far they 
may express them with impunity, can never be matters of 
indifference in any country, and especially in any country 
professing to be free. All men are endowed with liberty 
of thought and liberty of action by their Creator; and liber- 
ty of thought is given, in order that, by its exercise, they 
may discover the truth,—the only law of action by which 
free moral agents are, or should be, governed. Liberty of 
thought is spiritual, intangible, a perfect right, something 
essential to and inseparable from the nature of man,—a di- 
vine endowment, which governments can neither give nor 
take away,—-a right wholly inalienable, and never compro- 
mised or surrendered by any compact either express or im- 
plied. Liberty of thought is the foundation of liberty of 
speech, also a divine gift, and of liberty of the press, which 
though nota divine gift, is yet, as far as the interests of 
truth, of justice, and of human happiness are concerned, a 
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divine discovery. What would liberty of thought be worth, 
how could it be manifested indeed that there was any such 
thing, and how could the designs of Providence be answer- 
ed in giving man such a faculty, unless he had, at the same 
time, the power of expressing his thoughts, freely, for the 
benefit of society? Speech and language were given for no 
other ends. The y were provided me rely to afford scope to 
thought and to supply the means of its legitimate and pro- 
per expression. 

The press is one of the instrumentalities, and a most im- 
portant one, by means of which a thinking being, anxious 
to disseminate valuable information, is enabled to express, 
without contro] from governments or individuals, the dis- 
coveries and improvements he has made in art or science, 
the just conclusions to which he has arrived in philosophy, 
or the sound opinions he has formed on any subjects useful 
to society. Writing is another of these instrumentalities, 
and to these two,—writing and printing,—we are indebted 
for all the books and literature, and most of the just think- 
ing, improvements in government, civilization and refine- 
ment of modern times. Whatever interferes with the just 
liberty of the pen and of the press in the hands, or under 
the control, of an enlightened moral agent, interferes unjust- 
ly with man’s liberty of action, by taking from him the 
means most efficacious for the expression and promulgation 
of his thoughts, and thus perpetrates a crime. against God, 
who has created man free to act, as well as free to think, in 
accordance with the laws of his being and of his well being ; 
and a crime against society and free governments, who are 
interested that he’should always continue to be so. Hence 
the constitugion of the United States provides, that Congress 
shall pass no law abridging liberty of speech and of the 
press ; and the constitutions of most, if not all, of the States 
of the Union recognize and solemnly declare the same to be 
among the most valuable and inviolable privileges of a free 
people. Thus speech and the press are, at one and the 
same time, both the exponents and the bulwarks of liberty, 
and where they are not free,—but subject to the absolute 
control of bad, despotic and irresponsible governments, cor- 
rupt judges or bigoted ecclesiastics, the people are no better 
than slaves, and are, in fact, subject to the worst kind of 
slavery,—that of moral and mental bondage. 
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But, has the press no limitations? May all sorts of opin- 
ions and injurious reflections on the characters of indivi- 
dauls and the conduct of public functionaries be propagated 
through the press, without danger to the interests of society, 
and with perfect impunity to the individual who employs 
the press for such purposes? Is the press a wholly irre- 
sponsible power? Is it subject to no control from any 
quarter, nor under any circumstances? Is it above and 
wholly independent of the law? Notso. he liberty and 
power of the press are nothing more than the liberty and 
power of the moral agent who controls it. The limitations 
on man’s liberty created by his finite nature, which renders 
it impossible for him to do all things, and by the laws of 
civil society, which restrict his power of action within cer- 
tain limits, and punish his irregular action when he over- 
leaps those bounds, are precisely the limitations which, under 
every government and among every people, are affixed to 
the liberty of the press. In the United States, where the 
people, civilly speaking, are the source of all power, the 
press is invested with immense influence; but this is, or 
should be, the influence of truth and justice; and for 
abuses of the press, its conductors are answerable to laws 
which the people have enacted for the general welfare. 
Such is the liberty of the press,—a regulated, wholesome 
liberty,—hemmed in, like all the other rights which a 
man possesses, by just metes and boundaries, beyond which 
he cannot pass without danger to himself cr others. In 
a word, man, as a member of civil society, has the right, 
and is at liberty, to employ the press under those limita- 
tions, and those only, which the laws of the land have 
affixed to its exercise. The law of liberty, even in America, 
is nothing more than the liberty of the law, and where laws 
are just and equitable, the highest degree of freedom known 
to our race consists in the power of obedience. Unjust 
governments have always restricted the liberty of the press ; 
but where the people are free and enjoy a lawful and gene- 
rous freedom, there the press is most free, most powerful 
and most beneficial in the influence it exerts upon society. 

The Constitution of the United States, by prohibiting 
Congress from passing any law whatever abridging free- 
dom of speech and of the press, evidently recognized a 
certain liberty of the press as already existing, which was 
limited by law, and which Congress was not permitted to 
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abridge further. It had reference to the liberty of the press 
as it existed in I:ngland previous tothe organization of our 
government, and, as the policy of that country in respect to 
the press was extremely narrow and unjust, it is difficult to 
conceive how its freedom could be reduced within a nar- 
rower compass, and have left to the people any liberty at all 
in this respect. 

The history of the law of libel in England, is the history 
of the strong contending with the weak,—of a powerful 
and supercillous goveriment usurping the rights of the 
people, and suppressing discussion with a view to prevent 
its usurpations from being the subject of general censure 
and comment. The king of England can do no wrong. 
Parliament is omnipotent. ‘The government never dies. 
It is a reai self-subsisting power, controlling all the social 
relations of life; and the people have no rights and no 
civil position except what the government is pleased to con- 
cede tothem. ‘The law of libel forms part and parcel of 
the common law, but most of the doctrines respecting libel, 
which have prevailed in England for centuries, originated 
in the Star Chamber, and constitute a code of judge-enacted 
law, resting on no authority but the caprice of its authors 
A judiciary wholly dependant on the government for its 
existence and support, will always be subservient to those 
in power. It will never tolerate the slightest reflection 
upon that sovereign authority, from which it receives all 
the emoluments of office and all the means of livelihood. 
Prerogative is stronger than privilege, and those who hold 
the reins of power in a subordinate department, will look 
more to the security of their position than to the interests 
of truth or justice. Hence every publication in England 
has been regarded as a libel, which has questioned, either 
directly or indirectly, the absolute perfection and immacu- 
late purity of the British monarchy. Subjects are allowed 
to think what they please against the government, but to 
express their thoughts, to write or print them has been a 
crime of flagrant enormity, subjecting offenders to most 
exemplary punishment. 

A libel in Eng:and, is “any publication that tends to pro- 
voke a breach of the peace ;” and when it is considered how 
sensitive men are, and how numerous the causes which 
produce dissension and lead to turbulence, it is not surpri- 
sing that offences of this kind should be very common and 
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give rise to multiplied prosecutions. But of all kinds of 
libels, political libels have been regarded most dangerous, 
have provoked most frequently the interference of courts of 
justice, and been followed by the most summary retribu- 
tion ; and that, too, upon the ground,—not, that they tend 
to a breach of the peace, the sin of libels upon private indi- 
viduals,—but because censures passed upon persons occu- 
pying public stations, are apt to bring scandal on the govern- 
ment. Hence, publications tending to bring the measures 
of the government into contempt, whether deservedly or 
otherwise ; against any officer of the government ; against 
Parliament; against courts of justice, impugning their de- 
cisions ; against persons in high stations generally ; against 
magistrates of every description, whether living or dead; 
against the state, the laws or the constitution ; against here- 
ditary right and against the revolution of 1688, have sub- 
jected their authors to prosecutions for libel. ‘The liberty 
of the press in England, has been the liberty of profound 
silence and passive obedience, or the liberty of opening 
one’s mouth and expressing one’s thoughts freely, at the 
peril of the pillory, the loss of his ears or fine and impri- 
sonment. ‘I'he late Dr. Cooper, in his able work entitled 
the “Law of Libel and Liberty of the Press,” has cited a 
variety of cases from the Reports, in which the spirit of 
English jurisprudence in reference to this branch of the 
law, and the monstrous tyranny and injustice of the British 
judges are strikingly exemplified : 


“In 1633, Prynne wrote his Histriomastrix, a phillipic against stage 
plays and Sunday sports. In the accusation, it is stated, that their 
majesties sometimes were present at stage plays; and it was there- 
fore a libel on them. Prynne was fined £10,000, branded in the fore- 
liead, condemned to perpetual imprisonment, slit in the nose, and 
had his ears cropped. ‘The House of Commons, to be sure, many 
years afterwards, declared the sentence illegal. St. Trials, v. i., p. 
418. Ib. 430, same year, Lord Balmerino, indicted for having men- 
tioned, with all due humility, that his majesty had put notes or marks 
against the names of certain persons who voted against the act re- 
lating to church government, ‘wilk is ane fearfu’ thing, for ane sub- 
ject to pry into the gesture of his sov’reign in his Supreme Court, 
and tending to diminish the glorious estimation and opinion of our 
royal person’s equity and justice, in the hearts of our daliects.’ This 
libel was the humble petition of divers nobility and commissioners 
in Parliament. Lord Balmerino was convicted, but pardoned. The 
Star Chamber was put down; but its spirit still ranged abroad like 
a roaring lion, seeking whom it might devour. In the trial of St. 
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Carr, 1680, State T'rials, vol. iii. p. 57, Sir George Jefferies, the Re- 
corder, states, that by the opinion of all the judges, it is the law of 
the land, that no one shat! offer to expose to public knowledge, any 
thing that concerns the government without the king’s immediate 
leave. In the same year, however, (1680) the Howse of Commons 
appointed a committee to examine into the decisions of the courts mn 
cases of libel: and the committee reported twelve or fourteen cases 
tyrannical and illegal. The House reversed the decisions; and 
ordered Scroggs, Jones and Weston, justices of the king’s bench, 
and North of the common pleas, to be impeached ; and petitioned 
for the removal of Sir George Jefferies. St. Trials, p. 217. 32 ca. 2. 

“It was upon this occasion, that Sir Francis Winnington observed 
to the House,—'The state of this poor nation is to be deplored, that 
in almost all ages, the judges who ought to be preservers of the 
laws, have endeavored to destroy them.’ At what period of the En- 
glish history, have they not been subservient to the views of the 
court ? 

“3. St. Trials, 517. In the trial of Thompson, Pain, and Farwell, 
(1682), the Lord Chief justice, lays it down as law, that no private 
person has a right to find fault with the justice of the nation, that is, 
with the proceedings in court. See, also, 1. St. Trials, 333, and 3. 
St. Trial, 505. 

“St. Trials, vol iv. p. 304. June 29th, 1688, came on the trial of 
the seven bishops, for presenting an humble remonstrance to his 
majesty, against his grevious declaration of liberty of conscience, 
The judges were Sir R. Wright, chief justice, Halloway, Powell 
and Allybone, justices: Sir Thomas Powis, Attorney-General ; who 
states that ‘these persons are not prosecuted as bishops, who censure 
his majesty’s government, and give their opinions on matters wholly 
relating to law and government. * * * * No man may say of 
the great men of the nation, much less of the great officers of the 
kingdom, that they do act unreasonably or unjustly or the like; 
least of all, may any man say any such thing of a king; for these 
matters tend to possess the people, that the government is il] admin- 
istered ; and the consequence of that is, to set them on a desire of 
reformation.” The Chief Justice told the jury, that the only question 
for them to consider was, whether the petition stated in the indict- 
ment, was the same as that delivered to the king. Whether it was 
alibel or not, was a question of law for the judges to determine. 
Judge Allybone said: ‘I think, in the first place, no man can take 
upon him to write against the actual exercise of the government, 
unless he have leave from the government, but he makes a libel in 
what he writes, true or false. For if once we come to impeach the 
government, by way of argument, ’tis the argument that makes the 
government, or not the government. So that I lay it down, that in 
the first place, the government ought not to be impeached by argument, 
nor the exercise of it shaken by argument.(!) Then 1 lay it down 
for my next position, that no private man can take upon himself to 
write concerning government at all; for what has any private man 
todo with government? It is the business of government to manage 
matters relating to the government, and of subjects to mind their 
own.’” (!) 

21 VOL. XII.—No. 23. 
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Some of these, it is true, were Star Chamber cases, and 
all of them were imbued with the spirit that pervaded the 
doctrines and practice of that Court—a court to which Lord 
Coke paid the rather equivocal compliment that it kept all 
England quiet; but it was a terrible repose—the repose 
rather of death than of life. ‘This great commentator on the 
laws of England, and equally great tyrant, subservient 
enough to his masters, but hanghty towards his equals, and 
domineering over those beneath him not in moral or men- 
tal worth, but in the share they enjoyed of the favors of the 
government, was the first, it is said, who systematized and 
digested the general law of libel in the Siar Chamber pro- 
positions, propounded and laid down as law, in the cele- 
brated case, de libellis famosis, 3 James 1, 1607, and _re- 
ported by himself; having performed, in his own person, 
the several functions of maker of the law, the expounder of 
the law he had made, the prosecutor of actions commenced 
under the law he had made, and, finally, the reporter and 
trumpeter to all future times of his own usurpation and 
iniquity. Such men may justly be regarded as the pillars 
of the throne, and a government already strong is not like- 
ly to lese any of its vigor in their hands, but rather to grow 
stronger and more powerful, until it monopolizes all power 
and all right. Hence Lord Coke has always been regarded 
by his admirers in England, as a great lawyer and a great 
patriot. What views he entertained of the liberty of the 
press, if he entertained any at all, or supposed that any 
such thing existed, it is difficult to determine. He probably 
looked upon the press, as simply the liberty of the crown 
to use it for its own august purposes, whether just or other- 
wise, and as the liberty of the people to use it for no pur- 
poses whatever, except to eulogize the measures of the gov- 
ernment in all its departments, including the tyrannical 
acts of the judiciary. We should say, that in any country 
where it is seriously maintained, that argument makes and 
unmakes governments, and that therefore the measures of 
government ought never to be shaken by argument for fear 
of a revolution, the government itself must rest on a very 
sandy foundation. Where such doctrines prevail, it is very 
proper to make laws to shut the people’s mouths and pre- 
vent them from employing their reasoning facu!ties, and, 
if possible, even from thinking at all about the government 
or its acts. In sucha country, the people, as is well said by 
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Chief Justice Wright, have nothing whatever to do with 
the government, which must be permitted to manage its 
own concerns without question,—while the subjects attend 
to their own business, which is simply that of obeying 
the government promptly, with all due reverence, and 
of admiring and applauding it as the very best government 
in the world. 

After the revolution of 1688, the Star Chamber was 
abolished, but the doctrine of libel, which it had orignated 
under the fostering direction of Lord Coke, continued to 
flourish in full vigor. ‘The first case during this period, 
cited by Dr. Cooper, is that of 'T'utchin, (State Trials, v. 5, 
p. 527 and 1704,) who was indicted for a libel and punish- 
ed. This individual, in a very well written paragraph, 
couched in language rather severe, but no doubt just and 
well merited, taxes the English ministry with corruption, 
and as being liable to the influence of French gold, while 
Holland, he says, has always withstood the temptation, and 
her high functionaries remained pure and in the interest of 
their country, and he concludes by expressing his opinion 
that the French King cannot spend his money better, than 
in getting men into office in England, who are either false 
or ignorant of business, or who are his friends. Lord Holt, 
Chief Justice, in his charge to the jury in this ease, observ- 
ed: “T’o say that corrupt officers are appointed to the ad- 
ministration of affairs, is certainly a reflection on govern- 
ment. If persons should not be called to account for pos- 
sessing the people with an ill opinion of government, no 
government can subsist.” To speak unfavorably of the 
government and its administration, can certainly never be 
grateful to the ears of those who deserve the censure, and 
have provoked it by their misconduct; but if such evils 
are to be remedied, they must, doubtless, first be made the 
subject of animadversion. It would always be better for 
the interests of society, if government would correct its 
own errors or commit none, but the people, who suffer frem 
the mal-administration of affairs, should at least have the 
right to complain. The English judges, however, long 
entertained a different opinion. 

In 1729 (State Trials, v. 9, p. 273), John Clarke was 
convicted of a libel for insinuating that the government 
was tyrannical and the ministry corrupt. In 1731, Richard 
Franklin was indicted for suggesting that the ministry 
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meant to break the treaty of Seville, and that a rumor to 
that purpose prevailed. He was fined £100. So late as 
the year 1804, Lord Ellenborough, in William Cobbett’s 
case, re-asserted the doctrine, that it was criminal to publish 
any thing calculated “to bring the government into dis- 
esteem,” and the same principle was recognized in the cases 
of Holt, Winterbottom, Eaton Wakefield; Simmons, Jordan 
and others. “Hence the recent, the present law of England, 
propagated, detailed, approved by writers and compilers 
even in this country, is, that any thing may be published in 
favor of government; of the measures of government; of 
the conduct and characters of the ministers of government; 
whether the panegyric be a disgraceful specimen of base 
and time-serving adulation or not: but that no person is 
justified in publishing any thing of an opposite character, 
however well intended, to open the eyes of the people; 
however well founded in truth and in fact, or however im- 
portant to be known.” 

Prosecutions for religious libels, i. e., for any thing reflect- 
ing upon the doctrines of the Established Chureh, have 
been as fruitful a source of persecution and oppression in 
England as libels upon the government. A large portion 
of Dr. Cooper’s book is devoted to this branch of the sub- 
ject, and a number of cases cited in which individuals have 
been criminally prosecuted for expressing religious opinions 
in Opposition to those ordained by law. The reports of 
these religious libels constitute one of the darkest pages in 
the history of English jurisprudence; but the laws have 
been somewhat relaxed, latterly, in behalf of the dissenters, 
and some consideration extended to the rights of conscience. 
Catholics have been emancipated from the politica! bondage 
to which they were subject on account of their faith, and 
marriages, performed by a clergyman not of the Establish- 
ment, been pronounced valid. When, however, it has been 
thought necessary to kindle the torch ‘of persecution, it has 
not been found difficult to find some authority or other to 
justify the proceeding in the eyes of the world. The com- 
mon law, with its broad provisions, meeting the exigencies 
of almost every case that is likely to arise in the course of 
time and events, has, in such a dilemma, been profanely 
foisted into the service of a jealous and illiberal clergy. 
Thus, in 1713, an act was passed by Parliament, in which 
it was declared to be blasphemous and punishable to impugn 
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the doctrine of the holy Trinity. But, in 1813, just a cen- 
tury after, an act was passed to relieve those persons who 
impugn the doctrine of the holy Trinity, from pains and 
penalties. In 1819, Richard Carlisle was sentenced, by the 
Court of King’s Bench, to three years imprisonment in 
Dorchester jail, and to a fine of $1500, for having, inter 
aliz, impugned this doctrine. He pleaded the statute of 
1313 as his justification, but was answered that the common 
law was paramount to it. The law officer of the crown 
at the same time announced, that, in this view of the com- 
mon law, a large portion of the population of England, 
including the dissenting Unitarians,—no inconsiderable 
body, and distinguished by great intelligence and moral 
worth,—were criminals, and liable to be proceeded against 
and punished as such, This assertion, coming from so 
high a source, created no little alarm among that portion of 
the British subjects, who regarded themselves as protected 
by the statute of 1813. It was at last discovered, that the 
officer of the crown was mistaken in his interpretation of 
the common law, and that no such offence was created or 
recognized by it. The mistake arose from a mere dictum 
of Sir Matthew Hale, who had alleged, that Christianity 
was, or is, part and parcel of the law of the land; and 
that to impugn it was, or is, an offence at common law ; 
but this dictum rested on no authority, and was sustained 
by no precedent, and is expressly contradicted by Lord 
Coke, who, in Caudrey’s case, laid down the law to be, 
that “the conusance of causes ecclesiastical and spiritual, 
such as apostacy from Christianity, heresies, schisms, etc., 
belongeth not to the common law of England; but the 
same are to be decided and determined by ecclesiastical 
judges, according to the king’s ecclesiastical laws of this 
realm,” assigning, as a reason for such a disposition of these 
causes, that they were “so many and of so much import- 
ance,” that they were “not within the conusance of the com- 
mon law.” Richard Carlise, however, suffered for an imagi- 
nary offence at common law, though he was innocent under 
the statute, and when, if the right to punish ever existed 
at common law, it was taken away by statute. Such are 
the tender mercies of British courts of justice, and such the 
convenience of having two kinds of law conflicting with 
each other, so that if the unfortunate offender is protected 
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by the justice of the one, he may be sure not to escape the 
vengeance of the other. 

Lord Coke appears to have been the author of the mon- 
strous doctrine, that the truth, though innocently uttered, 
may not be pleaded in justification in an action for a libel, 
and that it is just as criminal to speak ill of a bad man as 
of a good one. We find no authority for this iniquitous 
rule, in the actions that took place, at common law, before 
his time, but much to the contrary. It was an invention 
for which, we believe, the great commentator may claim 
the exclusive merit, and was one well suited to the purposes 
of a corrupt and tyrannical government, and to the condition 
of an ignorant and enslaved people. If government may 
be scandalized and libelled by the utterance of honest truth, 
then flattery, sophistry and falsehood become the chief sup- 
ports of government! If the public peace may be bro- 
ken and violated by stating facts as they really are, and 
and with the very best intentions, do we not see that knave- 
ry and lying are the chief protection to individuals against 
the loss of their ears? that if such notions are to prevail,. 
all laws and all authority will be utterly nugatory, and the 
earth soon be converted into a pandemonium for the licensed 
perpetration of crime? ‘That the government of apy na- 
tion, professing to be Christian, should legally sanction such 
immoral and mischievous principles, is indeed incredible ; 
but such, in fact, is the doctrine of libel as it exists in Eng- 
land at this day. Where public functionaries are concerned, 
however corrupt and however flagrant their enormities, the 
facts establishing their corruption must not be stated, and 
subjects must hold their breath and be dumb on the occa- 
sion, lest they bring scandal on the venerable government 
which employs such unprincipled and time-serving men as 
its agents ; and subjects must speak benevolently of cheats, 
cut-throats and robbers, lest, if they proclaim their crimes, 
with a view to the public security, they should, by so doing, 
provoke a breach of the peace. his is a strange law, 
whether it be common law, statute law, civil law, or merely 
the law which obsequious judges have enacted in order to 
screen from just censure the wicked acts of a government, 
which assumes for its motto the impious maxim, that the 
king can do no wrong. nor any of his ministers, because, if 
the fountain be pure, the streams must beso also. What 
freedom of speech, what liberty of the press, what right of 
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free discussion, in any shape, can prevail ina country where 
topics the most important to the masses, such as the charac- 
ter and eonduct of their rulers, the quality of the laws, 
good or bad, enacted for their government, human rights 
and social duty in its most interesting aspects, are forbidden 
on pain of fine and imprisonment and other brutal penalties, 
and the subjects of discussion are narrowed down to mere 
questions of literature, science and philosophy, we are ata 
loss to say. We conclude, on the contrary, that in such a 
country, the press enjoys no freedom worthy of the name, 
but is in a state of abject slavery and subject to the most 
ignominious control. ‘This is certainly the case, if the law 
of libel, as it exists in England at the present moment, be 
applied, in all its stringency, to the freedom of the press. 

A doctrine of the English law of libel, equally unjust 
and reprehensible, is that which relates to the respective 
rights and duties of judges and jurors, on the trial of 
causes for the commission of this offence. It is held in 
England, that the sole province of the jury, in prosecutions 
for libel, extends to the fact of publication, i.e., that the 
words set forth in the indictment were actually the words 
uttered and published by the party accused of having uttered 
them. Whether the words be true or false, of good or evii 
tendency, or uttered with a good or bad intention,—i. e., 
whether the language charged as libellous, be or be nota 
libel,—a crime of high magnitude or no crime at all, is a 
matter of inference for the court, with which the jury have 
nothing to do. Thus the jury are required to adjudge a 
man guilty of a crime, when the law actually precludes 
them from taking the question of his guilt at all into con- 
sideration ;—when the publication charged to be criminal 
may be perfectly innocent in itself and harmless in its ten- 
dency, and when the intention,—that alone which consti- 
tutes the essence of every high crime, is reserved for the 
sole judgment of the court, and the individual, who is pro- 
nounced guilty by the jury to-day, may be declared to be 
perfectly innocent by their honors to-morrow. Is there 
any justice or common sense in such a doctrine as this? 
any of that ‘perfection of reason,’ which, Hooker says, the 
law is?) On the contrary, can any thing be more absurd 
and puerile and inconsistent, than to call upon a jury to 
pronounce a man guilty or innocent of a crime, when they 
are prevented from judging of the character of the motives 
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that prompted to the act, and which are all that make it a 
crime or nocrime? Is anything calculated to render the 
trial by jury—that great boast of the English common law 
and subject of popular declamation in the United States, 
more utterly contemptible, or more likely to convert the pro- 
ceedings of a court of justice into an idle farce and a solemn 
mockery than such a doctrine? By it, the trial by jury, in 
cases of libel, is virtually abolished ; and the judges, who 
manufacture the law to suit the purposes of government, 
who administer it, and who judge of the guilt or innocence 
of the accused party, become the only tribunal, and that a 
wholly irresponsible one, that can take cognizance of this 
offence. Shall we call this a bold usurpation of the sub- 
ject’s rights, or only a rare exemplification of the axiom, 
that the king and his ministers can do no wrong, do what 
they may? — 

We are aware that the common law, which is said to be, 
and which always ought to be common sense, and that some 
fair-minded judges, who have respected their oaths of office, 
as the expounders of the common law, have inculcated dif- 
ferent views of the law of libel from those which we have 
now laid down, and which embody, we say, its essential prin- 
ciples, as they. have always existed since the days of the Stu- 
arts, and as they exist and flourish in England at thisday. But 
what is common law or statute law,—of what sanctity and 
of what force, when it comes in conflict with the will of 
judges, subservient to a king and parliament and subject to 
their power? Is any one ignorant that the judiciary of 
England is, in fact, part and parcel of the law-making power, 
and shares, by sufferance, a large portion of the preroga- 
tives of parliament ?—that three-fourths of the laws, now in 
operation there, are really judge-enacted,—resting on con- 
structions overshadowing and annihilating the law, or on 
decisions creating it at the instant the decisions are made ? 
Is any one ignorant, that the judges of that country have 
often been pliant tools in the hands of the government,— 
placed in office and raised to great pomp and dignity, because 
they were pliant,—placed in office for no other end than to 
extend the prerogatives of the crown and abridge the liber- 
ties of the people,—permitted, for this purpose, and for this 
purpose alone, to grasp and exercise as much power as they 
chose, either under the law or above and beyond it, and, 
whenever they have ventured to side with the people, or, 
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rendered haughty by the strength of their position, have 
dared question the justice and excellence of any measure 
of government, however monstrous, have invariably been 
denounced as tyrants and usurpers, and perhaps beheaded ? 
If any one is ignorant of these facts, we cannot help it,— 
they belong to history, and if denied, they can be proved. 
We are told, that stare decisis is a sound rule; but the 
misfortune is, that we have no infallible doctrine of the law, 
every where and always the same, like the doctrines of the 
holy Catholic Church. We are without any sure guide, 
and grope in the dark. There are authorities enough, 
but they conflict with each other, and it is consequently 
impossible to say, what is decided, what is stable and what 
universally admitted to be true, in respect to the law of 
libel. The same authority has been known to lay down 
the law differently at different times. Thus Lord Coke, in 
his famous Star Chamber propositions asserted, that it was 
immaterial whether a libel were true or false, or the person 
libelled of good or ill-fame; but, in the case of Lake vs. 
Hatton, Hob. 253, he stated, that the truth might be given 
in evidence in an action for a libel. Such is the glorious 
uncertainty of the law, not only in its results, but its ele- 
mentary principles; and when the light, which the law 
sheds, is darkness, we may well exclaim, How great is the 
darkness, and how unfortunate for society! An anxiety to 
remedy this uncertainty, to restore the old common law 
doctrine of libel, to wrest from courts the authority they 
had usurped over the whole subject matter, and give to ju- 
ries their legitimate rights, in determining the intent with 
which publications were made, as well as in receiving testi- 
mony to the truth of the matters contained in them, led to 
the adoption by Parliament of Mr. Fox’s celebrated libel 
bill, 32 Geo. 3, c. 60, which provided, that the jury might 
give ageneral verdict of guilty or not guilty upon the 
whole matter put in issue, including the fact of publication, 
the application of the innuendoes, the truth or falsehood of 
the supposed libel and the intention of the writer or pub- 
lisher. Here was something like common law and common 
sense—a most salutary statute, solemnly enacted by the 
great high Court of the kingdom, and one which, it might 
reasonably have been expected, the judiciary would after- 
wards have strictly and sacredly observed in the adminis- 
tration of the law. Not so, however! The spirit of the 
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British monarchy, which is always the same, is not to be 
chained down by adeclaratory statute, extorted by circum- 
stances or the clamors of the people. In the case of the 
King vs. Clark, 1729, Barnard, K. B. 304, for publishing 
Mist’s Journal, Lord Raymond informed the jury, in the very 
teeth of this statute, that the fact of printing and publishing 
only was in issue, and in this opinion he was followed by 
Lord Chief Justice Lee, Lord Chief Justice Ryder, Lord 
Chief Justice Mansfield, Lord Chief Justice Kenyon and 
Lord Chief Justice Ellenborough, and, says Dr. Cooper, by 
the whole herd of Judges to this day.. In the case of Sir 
Francis Burdett, 4 Barn. and Ald. 95, and in that of John 
Clarke, 1824, it was again laid down as a sound and admit- 
ted principle, that libel or no libel is a question of law for 
the court, and not for the jury to decide ; and this principle, 
notwithstanding Fox’s declaratory act, received the high 
sanction of Ellenborough, Abbot, Best, Bailey, Holroyd 
and the Recorder at the Old Bailey. English juries, enter- 
taining an enlightened sense of their rights, have, in many 
instances, resisted these usurpations of the judges and ven- 
tured to interpret the law for themselves. Thus, in the 
case of Owen, charged with having published a libel in the 
House of Commons, in the matter of Alexander Murray, 
11 State trials, Append. 197, the jury, against the charge of 
the judge, who declared the question of libel or no libel, a 
question of law merely, brought in a verdict of not guilty. 

Dr. Cooper, after having thoroughly investigated the state 
of the English law in respect to political libels, comes to 
the following conclusions : 


“The whole system is calculated to screen the government of the 
nation, the ministers, the public officers of every description. as much 
as possible, from public investigation, by making every charge 
of misconduct brought against them, libellous and punishable as a 
crime, and suppressing, as far as possible, all inquiry by the press. 

“For this purpose, the judges, who, from the earliest period to the 
present day, have played into the hands of the government and the 
persons in power,—have, of their own accord, created a system of 
judge-made law, not founded on any statute law, and not to be found 
in any part of the common law, previous to the time of Lord Coke. 

“Under pretence of declaring what the common lawis, the judges 
of England have, in innumerable instances, more particularly in the 
case of libel, enacted laws suited to their own views and purposes, 
and to the views and purposes of those who govern. So that three- 
fourths of what is now considered indubitable law in that country, 
is neither statute law nor common law, but law made by the judges, 
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and no where to be found but in decisions reported from the begin- 
ning of Elizabeth to the present day ; receiving additions and alte- 
rations, as new cases, new questions and new circumstances of so- 
ciety have arisen, heretofore unforseen and unprovided for: alterable, 
altering, fluctuating and uncertain, from the different capacities, tem- 

ers and designs of the judges, who enact and change it at pleasure. 
The law of libel, in particular, has been in a continued state of doubt 
and uncertainty from the Star Chamber case of Lewis Pinckering, in 
Coke’s Reports, to the present time ; but almost always decided with 
a leaning towards the interests and inclinations of ‘the powers that 
be.’ So that it is utterly false to assert, that the law of England is 
either statute or common law; the great part of it is neither.” pp. 
76-7. 

We have been thus particular in stating the law of libel, 
as it existed in England, because it constituted the only 
limitation upon the freedom of the press, which was recog- 
nised in this country, at the time of the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution. ‘The convention manifested a proper 
degree of caution, in providing that Congress should pass 
no law abridging the freedom of speech, and of the press. 
They had seen enongh of the tyranny exercised over the 
press in Great Britain, and of the mischievous consequences 
resulting from it; and were unwilling, in organizing a gov- 
ernment for a free people, to place the press under any ad- 
ditional restrictions. It is worthy of remark, that while 
the Constitution prohibits Congress from abridging, it con- 
tains no clause against its enlarging and extending, the 
liberty of the press, and a return, at least, to the whole- 
some doctrine of the common law, as laid down in Mr. 
Fox’s declaratory act, was from circumstances, the cha- 
racter of our people, and the nature of our institutions, 
indispensable. A revolution had taken place in the struc- 
ture of society. The people, instead of the crown, had be- 
come the source of all power in the State, and henceforth it 
was the will of the people, and not the will of the monarch, 
nor the will of parliament, nor the will of any irresponsible 
individual, or body of individuals, that was to govern in 
civil matters. Whoever the people temporarily placed in 
power, were answerable to them for their conduct, and liable 
to be turned out of their places, by the will and agency of 
the people, if they proved incompetent or unworthy of the 
trust confided in them. Measures were as fair a subject for 
investigation as men—the measures which distinguish and 
give character to parties, and constitute the peculiar line of 
policy which different bodies of men pursue. The Consti- 
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tution,—the fundamental law,—the great experiment of the 
age, was stamped with a sacred character, by the delibera- 
tion and solemnity of its adoption by the States ; but every 
citizen had the right, and was, in duty, bound to examine 
and scrutinize the character of the laws passed under it,— 
to inquire whether they were constitutional or otherwise ; 
and, in cases of doubt, and where circumstances required 
it, to carry up the question of their constitutionality, for ad- 
judication, to a tribunal of dernier resort,—the agent of the 
people. All political questions under the the Constitution, 
all literary, philosophical topics, connected with the progress 
and civilization of the age, were open to full and free dis- 
cussion. The well-being of the whole country demanded, 
that no hindrances, against which the people could provide, 
should exist to the dissemination of useful light and know- 
ledge of every description. Hence the utmost freedom of 
the press,—the most powerful and the most useful of all 
instrumentalities, when under the control of men of ability 
and sound principles,—became absolutely necessary. Instead 
of being the friend, it was to become the enemy and bold 
denouncer of all arbitrary rule, of all usurpation and ini- 
quitous legislation, and was to espouseand maintain, forever, 
the cause of liberty, truth, justice and the rights of man. 
Nothing less would satisfy the reasonable expectations of 
the people,—a fact which soon became apparent. 

The first attempt made by Congress to abridge the free- 
dom of the press in this country, was the passing of the 
sedition law, under the administration of John Adams, July 
14th, 1798. This law was passed to prevent the people 
from discussing and canvassing with freedom the measures 
of the government. Various actions were commenced under 
it, and convictions took place; among which was that of 
the late venerable Dr. Cooper himself, who was punished 
for his independent exposure of what he regarded the cen- 
surable conduct of the Executive, we believe, by fine and 
imprisonment, His offence does not seem to have been of 
a very aggravated character. “I was convicted,” he says, 
“for having stated, inter alia, that Mr. Timothy Pickering, 
the Secretary of State, had, with the consent of the Presi- 
dent, written to Judge Bee of South-Carolina, a letter rela- 
ting to the giving up of Jonathan Robbins, claimed as a 
British deserter, but alledging himself to be a citizen of the 
United States, born at Danbury in Connecticut. I stated 
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this to be an improper interference of the executive magis- 
trate, with the exercise of judicial authority. The fact was 
notorious, generally asserted, never denied, and no-where 
disbelieved.” Dr. Cooper made no attempt to defend him- 
self. It was a time of high party excitement. The law 
had been enacted to meet cases of precisely this kind. The 
facts charged against him in the supposed libel, were true, 
but it was inconvenient, the Doctor says, to prove them, 
besides that the Chief Justice and others, engaged in pro- 
curing his condemnation, were personelly hostile to him. 
He knew there was a pre-determination to convict him, and 
he suffered the prosecution to go forward, wholly regardless 
of the consequences to himself. 

If Judge Allybone’s opinion, in the case of the seven 
bishops, and that of Chief Justice Holt, in Tutchin’s case, 
be regarded as sound doctrine, the sedition law was no 
infringement of the liberty of the press. By permitting the 
truth to be given in evidence, the sound principles of the 
common law were, in a good measure, restored by it. But 
the bold assumption taken or implied by the passage of 
such a law, viz: that the measures of the government, 
right or wrong, were not to be called in question, and, if 
wrong, were not to be censured and denounced by enlight- 
ened and patriotic men, savored strongly of the old English 
maxim, that “the king can do no wrong,” and that no wrong, 
consequently, is to be imputed to those in power. This 
assumption, we say, was as arbitrary and mischievous in 
its consequences, as it was bold and impudent,—manifestiy 
at war with the spirit and principles of all regulated free- 
dom,—a gross and palpable infringement of the just liberty 
of the press and of the unquestionable rights of the people, 
and, so far,.unconstitutional, odious and intolerable. It is 
true, that the supreme court, when the question of its con- 
stitutionality was raised, decided in its favor, but this is only 
one of the instances, of which all history is full, of the rea- 
diness with which the judiciary has always played into the 
hands of the government, and sanctioned its proceedings 
with an unquestioning veneration,—and that too for the 
reason, not that men, highly elevated by office, are actually 
infallible,—but that the judiciary forms a branch of govern- 
ment, and may itself be called to account for a vicious in- 
terpretation and unfaithful administration of the laws, The 
struggle of those occupying high stations, even in the United 

22 VOL. XI.—No. 23. 
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States,—and in what government, despotic or more free, is 
it not the case?—has always been to grasp power, and, at 
the same time, as far as possible, to avoid all responsibility 
for the exercise of it; while, on the other hand, the deter- 
mination and right of the people, under the laws, is, to make 
those entrusted with high offices and important duties, 
responsible, on all occasions, and to the fullest extent, for 
their administration of affairs. ‘The higher and more digni- 
fied the office, and the greater the amount of power confided 
by the peeple to their agents for the sake of the public good, 
the more closely should all the movements of those agents 
be watched, the more strictly their doings be scrutinized, 
and the more terrible should be, and will be, the vengeance 
of an outraged and confiding people when they abuse their 
trust. If the press, in the hands of honest, enlightened and 
talented men, is not at liberty to publish the truth in res- 
pect to the measures of government in all its departments, 
and in relation to the conduct of those to whose supervision 
and control the great interests of society, including the most 
sacred rights and the most dearly purchased liberties of the 
people, are entrusted, it is in vain to talk of the freedom and 
power of thepress. In such case, the press has no freedom, 
and those who preside over it no power, except the power 
of bowing, in all humility, to the mandates of an intermed- 
dling and irresponsible government, and of commending, 
in the spirit of a disgraceful servility, all its iniquitous pro- 
ceedings. It is not surprising that the supreme court and 
the citizens of the United States, should have differed ma- 
terially as to the policy and constitutionality of the sédition 
law ; and that, long before it expired by its own limitations, 
it should have been entombed and consigned to oblivion, 
with the curses and execrations of the latter; and that the 
individual who was instrumental in enacting it, though 
occupying the highest office in the land, should, for that 
among other acts, but principally for that act, have been 
removed from his elevated station, and sent into retirement; 
as we trust will always be the case with a President, who 
gives his sanction to any law which violates the rights, and 
tramples on the liberties of a free people. 

In most of the States of the Union, the law of libel, owing 
to the conflict of authorities, or to the fact that not many 
cases of libel have arisen calling for judicial interference, is 
not very accurately defined; or, where it is so, rests ona 
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foundation, and asserts principles of a doubtful and question- 
able character. In all the States, since the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution, a decided leaning has been manifested, 
on the part of the judiciary, towards the most obnoxious of 
the British precedents, and those doctrines and views of 
the libel law of England, of which Lord Coke and Chief 
Justice Mansfield are the exponents par eminence. 'The 
spirit manifested by the American people, during the ascen- 
dancy of the ill-judged and oppressive alien and sedition 
laws, and the good sense and sagacity of some of. our most 
disinterested judges, —who, if they were the friends of 
power and prerogative, were equally the strenuous advocates 
of popular rights,—led, in several of the States, to a decided 
modification,—nay, to an utter abandonment of the perni- 
cious and monstrous principles of the English monarchical 
law of libel. The great and enlightened State of New- 
York,—a State distinguished for its learned lawyers and its 
profound jurists,—was the first to lead the way in this salu- 
tary work of reform, in the celebrated case of the People 
vs. Croswell, for a libel upon Thomas Jefferson, President 
of the United States, 8 v. Johnson’s Cases, p. 337,—a case 
of such importance and interest in the history of the libel 
law of this country, that we have placed it, as one of the 
titles, at the head of this article; and which is well worthy 
of the profound study of every lawyer and every true friend 
of freedom. ‘The alleged libel was contained in a news- 
paper, of which the defendant was editor, entitled “the 
Wasp,” and charged Mr. Jefferson with corruption, in having 
paid money to one James Thompson Callender, a printer, 
for slandering the characters of General Washington and 
John Adams, late Presidents of the United States! The 
case belonged to the class of political libels, and evidently 
grew out of excited state of party politics at the time. 
The indictment does not fairly set forth the language em- 
ployed by the defendant in the supposed libellous paper, 
but important and qualifying words are omitted and wholly 
kept out of view, which would have neutralized the impu- 
tation of malice, had the question of intent been permitted 
to goto the jury,—constituting, in fact, such a variance 
between the words charged and the words proved, as would 
have been a good ground for non-suit :—for an indictment, 
we take it, like an oath in a court of justice, should contain 
not only the truth, but the whole truth. “The Chief Jus- 
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tice, who tried the case,” says Dr. Cooper, “charged the 
jury, among other things, that the question of libel or no 
libel is a question of law, —a legal inference from the facts ; 

that if the jury were satisfied, that the defendant published 
the piece charged in the indictment, and that the innuendoes 
of the indictment were true, they ought to find the defend- 
ant guilty; that the intent of the publisher, and whether 
the publication in question were libellous or not, was, upon 
the return of the postea, to be decided exclusively by the 
court; and therefore it was not his duty to give any opinion 
to the jury on those points; and he gave none. He read 
to the jury the opinion of Lord Mansfield, in the case of 
the Dean of St. Asaph, 3 Term, Rep. 428, and said, that 
was the law of the State of New-York. Verdict, guilty. 

“Motion for a new trial; 1. Because the judge had re- 
fused to put off the trial, to give the defendant mer to pro- 
cure testimony to prove the truth of the libel. 2. Because 
he had misdirected the jury in stating that the question of 
libel or no libel, was a question of law exclusively for the 
court to decide, and not for the jury. The points are ad- 
mirably well argued, in favor of the defendant, by Hamilton, 
Harrison and Van Ness, and by the Attorney General (Spen- 
cer) and Cairns, for the prosecution.” 

The motion for a new trial, on these grounds, was refused, 
the court being equally div ided in opinion on ‘the occasion. 
The Chief Justice said, that the public prosecutor was enti- 
tled to move for a judgment on the verdict. No motion, 
however, was made for judgment. The argument for the 
motion, by General Alexander Hamilton, is given at length 
in Johnson’s Cases, as well as the enlightenend and masterly 
opinion of Judge Kent, who sustained the motion. 

General Hamilton laid down, as law, the following doc- 
trine, which was adopted, in the same words, by Judge 
Kent, and which, Dr. Cooper says, has his full concurrence. 
It is the best definition of the liberty of the press that we 
have seen: 

“The liberty of the press consists in the right to publish, with im- 
punity, the tr uth, with good motives and for justifiable ends ; whether 
it respects § government, magistracy or individuals.” 


On the 6th April, 1805, the legislature of New-York 
passed a declaratory act, growing out of this case, in which 
the following points were definitively settled: 1. That on 
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every indictment for a libel, the jury has the right to deter- 
mine the law and the fact, under the direction of the court, 
in like manner as in other criminal cases, and shall not be 
required by the court to find the defendant guilty, merely 
on proof of publication by the defendant, and of the sense 
ascribed to the publication in the indictment. The privilege 
of motion in arrest of judgment is continued. 2. The de- 
fendant is at liberty to give, in evidence, the truth of the 
matter contained in the alleged libel, which, however, shall 
not be a justification, unless the matter charged was pub- 
lished with good motives. 3. The punishment is limited 
to 18 months imprisonment and 500 dollars fine. 4. All 
prosecution for libel, by information, is taken away. 

Under this act, a new trial of the case of the people 
against Croswell was ordered, at the next session of the 
court; but no prosecution was ever commenced,—a circum- 
stance to be regretted, since, if the scandalous charges con- 
tained in the alleged libel were false,—as it is to be presumed 
they were, —it w: as certainly due to the high character of Mr. 
Jefferson, that the calumny should be fully expose -d, and the 
author of it severe ly punished. 

The next leading case in our country, in which the same 
reasonable views were taken, and the law authoritatively 
laid down in respect to libels, was the case of Respub. vs. 
Clapp, 4 Mass. ‘Term Rep. 163. This case occurred in 
Massachusetts, in 1808, three years after the passage of the 
declaratory statute of the New York Legislature, above al- 
luded to. On this occasion, Chief Justice Parsons, decided, 
that the truth might be given in evidence, to negative the 
charge of malice and an intent to defame; but the mere 
truth of the facts was not of itself sufficient to justify the 
libel. The defendant must show, in addition, a justifiable 
intent. The course was, first to show that the publication 
was well-intentioned ; then, that it wastrue. It was also de- 
cided on this occasion, that where a man becomes a candi- 
date for a public office, he puts his character in issue, so far 
as respects his qualifications and fitness for the office ; and 
the publication of the truth on this subject, with an honest 
intent of informing the people, is no libel. But the publi- 
cation of calumny and falsehood against PUBLIC OFFICERS 
and candidates, tends to mislead the public in their choice, 
and is a gross offence, properly punishable by indictment. 
The same principles were subsequently recognized and 
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acted upon in Massachusetts, as sound and unquestionable, 
in the case of libels upon public functionaries, and, also, in 
the case of the Common wealth vs. Joseph T. Buckingham, 
the editor of a newspaper, for printing and publishing a 
libel upon a private individual, the Rev. John Newland 
Maffit. As this was a case especially affecting the liberty 
of the press, Dr. Cooper has given, at length, in the work 
before us, the splendid opinion of the presiding Judge, (the 
Hon. Josiah Quincy, more recently President of Harvard 
University,) on a question that incidentally arose upon the 
trial, as to the right of the prosecuting attorney to consent 
that the truth of the matters charged in the libel should be 
given in evidence. A more masterly argument, or a more 
triumphant defence of the just liberty of the press, ora clear- 
er statement of the true doctrine of libel, is not to be found 
in the history of judicial decisions. Judge Quincy argued, 
that the ground upon which, by the English common law, 
the truth was denied to be given in evidence in the case of 
libel, was, because the truth or falsehood of the allegations 
was no constituent part of the crime ;—in other words, it 
was as much a libel, if it were true, as if it were false. If 
this doctrine were law, the consequence of admitting the 
truth in evidence would be, to make that no crime, which, 
previous to such a concession, was a crime, and it was not 
in the power of the attorney thus to alter the nature of 
things atyhis pleasure. If the law were fixed and settled, 
no argument of counsel could make it otherwise than it 
really was. Judge Quincy proceeded to consider what the 
law actually was, and whether, under the existing law of 
the State of Massachusetts, the truth could be given in evi- 
dence in a criminal prosecution for a libel. He argued that 
the contrary doctrine, i. e. that the truth could not be given 
in evidence, was repugnant to the principles of the Consti- 
tution of Massachusetts, which secured to its citizens the 
liberty of the press, and that, where such a repugnance ex- 
isted, the Constitution was paramount and must prevail 
over the doctrine,—that all acts justifiable or otherwise, de- 
rived their character fromthe motives with which they were 
done—that the intent and tendency of an act, being nothing 
more nor less, than the qualities that enter into it, and which 
make it to be whatit is,—either criminal or innocent,—cannot 
be an inference of the court, but are facts for the exclusive 
consideration of the jury ;—that the press is nothing more 
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than an instrument in the hands of a moral agent,—nor the 
liberty of the press, anything more than the liberty of a mo- 
ral agent to use it for justifiable purposes; and that the 
publication of the truth for such purposes, in a free coun- 
try, was lawful, proper and right, and should not, and could 
not, subject the publisher to prosecution for a libel. The 
truth of the charges being permitted to be proved, on this 
trial, the defendant was acquitted. 

In the State of Louisiana, where the Civil Law, with an 
infusion of French and Spanish customs, is the law of the 
land, the same enlightened view of the doctrine of libel 
prevails. In most, if not all of the other States, a distinc- 
tion is made between civil and criminal prosecutions ; in 
the former, the truth being admitted in evidence to prove 
the intent, or under the plea of justification; in the latter, 
the truth being excluded. The leading case, in South-Ca- 
rolina, involving the sense of the Supreme Court, in respect 
to the doctrine of libel, and the admissibility of the truth m 
evidence in a criminal prosecution, is the case of the State 
vs. Lehre, carried up on appeal to the Court of Appeals, 
where an unanimous opinion was given, by all the Judges, 
against its admissibility. This was a libel upon the Court 
of Equity, impugning one of its decisions, and charging the 
prosecutor with malversation in procuring a witness to 
swear falsely. It isa ee singular, that while the law ex- 
cluded the truth from being given in evidence, it was ac- 
tually so given, on the trial of the cause in the Court below, 
by the consent of the prosecutor. Judge Waties, in deliver- 
ing the opinion of the Court, alludes to cy fact, ond says, 
that “the right claimed by the defend: int,” i. e. the right of 
proving the truth of his charges, “has iis exercised by 
him to the fullest extent ; and all the facts, thought material 
to his defence, were allowed, by the prosecutor, to be given 
in evidence'” Thus, although the maxim of the English 
common law is, “The greater the truth, the greater the libel,” 
the consent of the attorney is sufficient, it would seem, at 
aay time, to change the law, and introduce another maxim 
which is a far better one, viz: “If the truth of the allega- 
tions be proved, there is no libel at all ;” but, still, making the 
laws of the land and the rights of the citizens dependent 
on the fluctuating will of the prosecuting officer. It is true, 
that objections to evidence, arising out of the want of for- 
mality, are sometimes waived by the consent of attornies 
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and the testimony admitted; but the question here raised 
as to the admissibility of the truth, as evidence, in a criminal 
prosecution for a libel, is not a question of form, but of sub- 
stance,—a vital question, affecting the whole doctrine of 
libel ; and one which, if it be still open, and the judiciary 

cannot agree in deciding it, should, we think, be definitive- 
ly settled by a declaratory act of the legislature. 

A case similar to the preceding,—the case of the State 

against George B. Cook, for a-libel upon the Hon. J. B. 
Gilchrist, Judge of the U. S. Cireuit Court for the District 

of South-Carolina, was recently tried in the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, at Charleston. The defendant was the Captain 
of a merchant ship, and a mutiny having occurred on board 
his vessel, the mutineers were, on his information, prosecu- 
ted and tried before Judge Gilchrist, and found guilty ; but 
were sentenced to pay a fine of only one dollar, and to be 
imprisoned for a space of time varying from three to five 
weeks ; the law of Congress making the penalty of mutiny, 
on the high seas, a fine not exce eding one thousand dollars, 
and imprisonment, at hard labor, for a term not exceeding 
ten years. The defendant published some strictures, in the 
Charleston Mercury, on the aggravated character of the of- 
fence of mutiny, and reflecting ‘strongly on the leniency of 
the Judge’s sentence. ‘This pub lication constituted the libel 
for which the action was brought, and which was brought 
expressly for the purpose of vindicating the administration 
of justice from contempt. On the trial of the cause, the 
truth, by the concession of the Attorney General, was per- 
mitted to be given in evidence, and all the facts connected 
with the mutiny, were laid before the jury. The defend- 
ant was acquitted. The Hon. J. B. O’Neall, the presiding 
Judge, in his charge to the jury, observed, that the truth 
was not admissible, in evidence, in a criminal prosecution for 
a libel; that the Judges had so decided, but, for his own 
part, he could wish that the law was otherwise. We wish 
s0, too. For we now witness in Court the singular incon- 
sistency of the admission of material testimony, which, by 
law, is actually inadmissible. In this branch of the law of 
libel, there is something to be amended, and we hope, in 
lime, to see it amended, and the whole law of libel, review- 
ed, reformed, and placed on a basis of justice, equity and 
common sense. 

If the definition of General Hamilton, adopted by Chan 
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cellor Kent, Chief Justice Parsons, Judge Quincy, and Dr. 
Cooper, be correct, viz: that the liberty of the press consists 
in the right to publish, with impunity, truth, with good 
motives and for justifiable ends, whether it respects govern- 
ment, magistracy or individuals,—then the abuse of the 
press would consist in’ the publishing either of truth or 
falsehood, with bad motives and for unjustifiable ends, and 
this would constitute the offence of libel, whether it have 
respect to government, magistracy or individuals. In this 
point of view, since the motive or intent is that which gives 
character to every act, and since actus non facit reum, nisi 
mens sit rea, the question arises, and it is a most important 
one, whether the intent, with which a publication is made, 
can be entirely separated from the fact of the publication, 
and a jury still be at liberty, consistently with their oaths, 
to pronounce a man, charged with the crime of libel, either 
guilty or innocent of it? In other words, can they, without 
perjury, pronounce a man guilty of a crime, of which mal- 
ice is the essential ingredient, without judging, or having 
an opportunity to judge, of the malicious intent of the ac- 
cused party? Is it possible, in the nature of things, to se- 
parate the motive, with which any act is done, from the act 
itself, and pronounce authoritatively and solemnly upon the 
character of the act, without, at the same time, considering 
the character of the motive that led to it?) We should say, 
that it was actually impossible. There are three things 
essentially requisite to every act done,—end, cause and ef- 
fect,—an intention to do a certain thing, a person doing the 
thing intended, and a thing done agreeably to the inten- 
tion ; and the end or intention always exists in the effect or 
thing done, through the medium of the cause or of the per- 
son doing it, and stamps the act with a peculiar character. 
If no motive exists prompting a man to act, he does nothing. 
If no agent exists to do an act, nothing is done; and if no- 
thing is done, there is nothing upon which a jury can pass 
a judgment. The intention, the doer, and the thing done, 
must all be viewed together, or it will be impossible to pro- 
nounce the act done a crime, or the doer of it a criminal. 
This we believe to be common sense and sound philosophy; 
and the contrary doctrine, that the intent with which a de- 
famatory publication is made, is an inference of law for the 
exclusive consideration of the court—i. e. of the judges—is, 
we conceive, fallacious, unsound in principle, and of mis- 
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chievous tendency. The law infers nothing and ordains 
nothing. It is man alone who ordains laws, and draws 
conclusions from premises. If a crime has been done, the 
jury have a right to infer, and must infer, that a bad and 
corrupt motive prompted to the commission of it, because 
every crime proceeds from such a motive, and because they 
cannot, in conscience and according to their oaths, pro- 
nounce a man guilty, without judging of that which alone 
constitutes guilt,—a wicked or malicious intent. A jury are 
quite as competent to decide this matter as a Court, and 
there is no reason, except, perhaps, reasons of State,—where 
the State or government is corrupt,—why they should not 
decide it. It is their peculiar province to do so, The law 
may define what a crime is. A court may explain to the 
jury how the law defines the crime. But, whether or not 
a crime has been committed, is not a question of law, but 
one of fact, for the exclusive consideration of the jury, who 
cannot, in the nature of things, pronounce a man guilty or 
innocent, without considering the intent with which the act 
charged to be criminal was done; and, if they do so, they 
are themselves guilty of perjury. Now, we cannot believe 
that the ends of justice are to be secured by causing men to 
perpetrate crimes, with a view to prevent or punish the com- 
mission of crimes. This would be, indeed, to make “the 
law the minister of sin.” Nor is there any just cause why 
a jury should, as they must, judge of the intent with which 
a publication, charged to be libellous, is made; when, if any 
crime has been committed at all, the necessity of looking 
into the intent is equally incumbent, and is a paramount 
duty, in this, as well as in all othercases. Why should the 
jury judge of the animo furandi in larceny, and of the ma- 
lice prepense in murder, and be prevented from judging of 
the malicious intent which enters, as an essential ingredient, 
into the crime of libel? Why should the judges assume 
exclusive cognizance of the offence of libel,—as if it were 
their high and especial prerogative to do so,—while the jury 
are the legally constituted arbiters of all other crimes and 
misdemeanors? Why this particular exception, in their 
behalf, in respect to this particular offence? The reason is, 
that the jury belong to the people, and are the friends of 
popular rights and popular privileges, particularly the privi- 
lege of discussing, freely, the measures of government; while 
the judges form a branch of the government itself, and are 
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the special champions of power and prerogative,—interested 
that the measures of government “should not be shaken, 
even by argument.” A libel, in England, is any publication 
that tends to provoke a breach of the peace, or to bring a 
scandal on the government ; but the citizens of that enlight- 
ened country think that the government is sometimes more 
scandalized by its own acts than by any account, however 
inflammatory, which the press gives of its proceedings; and 
that, when laws are passed, which are arbitrary and unjust, 
the peace of the country ought to be broken,—the measures 
of government ought to be shaken, and well- shaken, by argu- 
ment, and a fair representation of grievances; thatit is fatal 
policy in any people to cry “ peace! peace! ”—to hold their 
tongues, throw down their pens, and abolish the press, when 
their liberties are invaded, and that almost any confusion, and 
even uproar, are better than repose purchased at the expense 
of truth, justice and right. The judges, therefore, seeing 
that jurors, selected from the body of the people, would be 
likely to sympathize with them in these just views of the 
liberty of the press, have arrogated to themselves the ex- 
clusive right of judging of the intent with which publica- 
tions, charged to be libellous, were made, lest jurors should 
discover no malice and no crime, where their honors perceiv- 
ed enormous and aggravated offences, committed against 
the dignity of his Majesty’s government and the peace of 
his realm. Though the law remains unaltered, in this par- 
ticular, and may, at any time, be rigidly enforced, yet, owing 
to the progress of just and liberal opinions among the peo- 
ple, who are every day increasing in power, the liberty of 
the press is considerably extended in Great Britain, and the 
rights of those who conduct it, more respected than former- 
ly. We hold, then, that a malicious intent,—an intent to 
defame and spread false representations,—constitutes the 
very essence of the crime of libel; and that this intent is a 
matter for the sole consideration of the jury, and that, too, 
whether the wrong complained of, be of a public or of a 
private nature. This, we are happy to observe, has been 
decided to be the law in South-Carolina, in the very case,— 
the case of the State vs. Lehre,—in which the Supreme Court 
ruled, that the truth could not be given, in evidence, in a cri- 
minal prosecution for a libel; when, it is very evident, that 
the truth, in almost every instance, qualifies the intent, and 
repels the presumption of malice. 
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We maintain, 2dly, that the truth is admissible in evidence 
in a criminal, as well as civil, prosecution for a libel, and 
that this is, lst, the doctrine of common sense, and, 2dly, 
the doctrine of authority. 

Ist. It is the doctrine of common sense. What is a libel 
in popular acceptation? It is calumny, seandal, slander or 
defamation, reduced to writing and circulated through the 
press or any other channel, with a view to injure and des- 
troy character. ‘Truth is the representation of things as 
they are, and to represent things as they are, fairly and 
honestly, is no crime, buta virtue. Truth is the rule of 
action to a moral agent—the law by which he is to he 
governed. If a man utters the truth, the presumption is, 
that his motives are good, and the circumstances that show 
that he uttered it maliciously, must be very strong, to re- 
but and destroy this favorable presumption ; but if a man 
utters what is false, knowing it to be so, the inference is 
irresistible, that he was actuated by a bad and corrupt mo- 
tive, a design to injure and destroy the reputation of a man, 
whose character is irreproachable. It is for this reason 
especially, and not because he has fairly represented things 
as they are, which he has not done, that, by mankind at 
large, he is justly regarded as a calumniator and a mischiev- 
ous member of society. His great offence consists, not in 
uttering the truth, which, in the main, does no harm, but 
in uttering what is false, which always does harm. We 
are aware, it is said, that a libel is punishable, not because 
it is false, but because of its evil tendency ; its tendency to 
provoke a breach of the peace. But has the truth or false- 
hood of statements nothing to do with their tendency? Do 
they not essentially qualify it? Are they not, in fact, inse- 
parable from it? Will any one say, that false representa- 
tions of facts, are not of more evil tendency—are not more 
likely to provoke a breach of peace, and do society serious 
injury, than true representations—-that truth and falsehood 
rest on an equally respectable footing as to their tendency, 
either to produce conviction or to promote peace? Society, 
we are sure, could not exist a day, if such notions were to 
prevail. If a person proves, that what he published is true, 
and useful and necessary to be known, the fair and unbiassed 
conclusion of all justly thinking men, everywhere, is, that 
his motives were good in publishing it, and that he certainly 
has done no harm, and may have done much good to socie- 
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ty by his statements, even though they may produce tem- 
rary alarm and consternation. 

But, 2dly : the doctrine, that the truth may be given in 
evidence, in a criminal prosecution for a libel, is the doc- 
trine not only of common sense and common justice, but it 
is the doctrine of authority. It is the doctrine of common 
law. We know that this position has often been denied, 
but denied on insufficient grounds. We intend to prove its 
truth, and think we can do soto the satisfaction even of 
those who maintain the contrary doctrine. We are sure, 
that authority and the highest sanctions of law ought to be 
on the side of a doctrine, that has its basis in reason, truth 
and justice; and we think that we shall be able to discover, 
and make it perfectly apparent to all inquirers into this mat- 
ter, and to all skeptics, that such is actually the case. We 
have stated as much already, but we desire, in conclusion, 
to present such an accumulation of testimony on this point, 
as will bear down all opposition and dissipate all doubts on 
the subject. 

We first cite the authority of Judge Blackstone, who 
maintains that the intent of a libel is a matter of inference 
solely within the province of the Court. “A libel,” he says, 
“is a malicious defamation made public, with intent to pro- 
voke or expose to public hatred and ridicule.” ‘To defame 
is “to censure falsely in public.” Falsehood, then, by the 
very terms of the definition of a libel, is an essential ingre- 
dient in the offence, according to the distinguished com- 
mentator of the Jaws of Eng gland ; and we maintain, that 
the only case in which the truth will not fully justify an 
alleged libel, and completely repel the inference of a mali- 
cious intent, is where ¢he truth itself is employed to make 
a false impression in respect to the present character of the 
person libelled, as where one slanders another of good repu- 
tation on account of some error he committed twenty years 
ago, and of which he has lohg since repented. 

2. Indictments for libels have always charged the libel to 
be false, as well as malicious. It is only till very lately 
that this epithet has been omitted. This is a most import- 
ant circumstance, and one which has a decided bearing on 
this question, since the records of the Courts are the most 
authentic memorials of the law. Under the plea of the ge- 
neral issue, the falsehood, as well as malice, of the charge 
is presented for the consideration and judgment of the ju- 
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ry, and if the defendant rebuts the imputation of malice, and 
proves that what he uttered is true, he is guilty of no of- 
fence, and cannot be pronounced guilty by the verdict of his 
ers. 

3. The highest evidence of what the common law is, are 
the ancient statutes as well as records of the realm. Now, 
from these statutes we Jearn, that the falsity of the charge 
was always a material ingredient in a libel. Thus, the 
Statute of Westm. 1, Edw. 1, c. 34, recites, that “there had 
been oftentimes found in the country, devisors of tales, 
whereby occasion of discord had many times arisen between 
the king and his people, or great men of the realm; and 
it enacts, that none thereafter be so hardy as to publish any 
false news or tales, whereby such discord may grow, and 
he that doth so, shall be imprisoned until he produce his au- 
thor.” ‘The same offence, similarly described, is recognised 
by the statutes of 2 Rich, Il. c.5; 12 Rich, IL ec. 11, and 2 
Ph. & M.c. 3. The last of these statutes enacts, that “if 
any person be convicted of speaking maliciously, of his own 
imagination, any false, seditious and slanderous news or 
tales of the king or queen, he shall be set in the pillory, 
&c.” “We find solitary instances,” says Chancellor Kent, 
“in the reigns of Mary and Elizabeth, of prosecutions, at 
common law, under the statutes; but the Star Chamber, 
about that time, from its more summary proceedings and 
violent maxims, began to monopolize the whole jurisdiction 
of slander and libel.” Lord Coke, in his commentaries on the 
statute of Westm. 1, uniformly describes the offence, by the 
epithets false and feigned, and says, that “no punishment 
was inflicted, by this statute, upon the devisor of such false 
scandal, but he was left to the common law to be punished 
according to the offence, which was aggravated inasmuch 
as it was prohibited by statute,” clearly showing, that the 
statute was in affirmance of the common law; and this 
ground is distinctly taken by Judge Atkins, in the case of 
Townsend vs Hughes. The form of the record of a con- 
viction of John Northampton, in the king’s bench, for a 
libellous letter upon the Court, Coke, 3 Inst. p. 174, states 
that the libel was fulse ; que litera continet in se nullam 
veritatem. 

4. We can trace the origin of the contrary doctrine to the 
arbitrary precedents introduced by the Court of Star Cham- 
ber,—a court without a jury, and which adopted, as its 
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forms of proceeding, those of the civil and not the common 
law. ‘lhe two cases which introduced this heresy, were 
Breverton’s case, 2 Jac. [., and the case 5 Co. 125; 3 Jac. L. 
It was a clear innovation upon the doctrine of the common 
law, and was denounced and resisted as such with great 
firmness. During the reign of this Court, the liberty of the 
press was virtually abolished, and, equally so, under the 
reign of the Stuarts, by the licensing laws of Parliament, 
and the imprimaturs of the governinent, borrowed from 
the Inquisition. 

In the case of the Seven Bishops, in K, B.48t. Trials, 
the ground was taken, that it was immaterial whether the 
libel was true or false. In charging the jury, one of the 
judges placed the question altoge ther on the quo animo of 
the defendants ; whilst another (Mr. Justice Powell) told 
the jury, that to make a libel, it must be false, it must be 
malicious and it must tend to sedition. The defendants 
were acquitted. Fuller’s case, 2 St. T'r. 422-4, is a most 
important one for the settlement of this question. Chan- 
cellor Kent tells us, it was a prosecution at common law, 
The defendant being without counsel, Chief Justice Holt 
addressed him in these words: “Can you make it appear 
that these books are true? If you take it upon you to write 
such things as you are charged with, it lies upon you to 
prove them,” and much more to the same purpose, making 
the essence of the libel its falsehood. In F'ranklin’s case, 
the counsel for the defendant offered to prove that the libel 
was true. Lord Chief Justice Raymond overruled the evi- 
dence, saying it was immaterial whether the facts charged 
were true or false. “Then,” said the counsel for the de- 
fence (Mr. Bootle,) “I submit whether this will not tend to 
the utter suppression of the liberty of the press!” We 
affirm, without the fear of contradiction, that Franklin’s 
was the first case, in a court of common law, where such a 
doctrine was laid down, and the first in which the jury 
were prohibited from judging of the criminality of a libel. 
Upon the trial of John Horne, before Lord Mansfield, for a 
libel, (11 St. T'r. 283,) the defendant was permitted to call 
witnesses to prove the truth of the libel. In 1792, this very 
point was made a question in the House of Lords, when 
Lord Camden said, “A paper that tended to excite sedition 
was libellous: but a paper that reflected upon the conduct 


of ministry, that pointed out their base and mischievous pro- 
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ceedings, that went to open the eyes of the world, ought not 
to be considered libellous. The jury must judge of the se- 
ditious tendency of the libel. Some would have every cen- 
sure on the measures of government a libel. If this were 
the case, the voice of truth would cease to be heard amidst 
the notes of adulation. Jt ought to be left to a jury to de- 
cide, whether what was called calumny, was well or ill- 
founded.” 

This is precisely the ground taken in this country. We 
are happy that the authority of the common law is on our 
side. If it were not, we should not be bound to abide by 
its dictates. It is essential to the very existence of liberty, 
that the press should be free ; that every question of public 
interest, whether it relates to the qualifications of candidates 
for office, the measures of parties or the measures of govern- 
ment; the constitntionality of laws; their administration ; 
the decisious of courts and judges under the laws; and that 
all other subjects relating to the public management of affairs, 
should be fully and freely canvassed, under those limitations 
only which truth and honesty impose. * This is especially 
necessary in a country where the people govern themselves 
by laws of their own appointment,—where ignorance of the 
law excuses no man, and where all public officers are res- 
ponsible to the people for their conduct, and removable from 
office for misconduct. A press that is not free to utter the 
truth in respect to matters of public interest, has no free- 
dom and no power, and is utterly contemptible. We con- 
clude this article in the words of Jefferson,—than whom 
no person ever suffered more from the vituperation of a 
party press. “Error of opinion,” says he, in his bold man- 
ner, “may be always tolerated when reason is left free to 
combat it. The basis of our government being the opin- 
ion of the people, the very first object should be to keep 
that right; and were it left to me to decide, whether we 
should have a government without ne wspapers, or newspa- 
pers without a government, I should not hesitate a moment 
to prefer the latter.” 


Errata.—Page 262, 18 lines from the bottom, for “any just cause why 
, } } ' ” y 
a jury should,” read “any just cause why a jury should not. 
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Art. IX.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1— Homes and Haunts of the most eminent British Poets. By Writ1am 
Howirtr. ‘Two vols. 8vo. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 1847. 


Te author of these volumes is well known by several publications, 
of no very high merit, but pleasing, and winning for themselves at once, 
all the popularity they were likely to have. Such were the “Book of 
the Seasons”—the “Student’s Life in Germany” and the “Visits to 
Remarkable Places.” The author has been something of a traveller 
abroad, and a great rambler at home, and his books have all grown out 
of his‘rovings. We suppose the latter were made with an eye to the 
former. They are not very compact, or consistent, and the attempts 
at very fine writing, which are frequent enough, are generally decided 
tailures. But they have many companionable qualities ; the descrip- 
tions of nature are often fresh and lively, and the sketches of man, 
not without vivacity and even force. Mr. Howitt is, besides, a passion- 
ate literary antiquarian, and has thus become possessed of a great 
deal of knowledge that is rare, and that has an interest for almost every 
body. All this is gathered together in the volumes before us. He has 
coursed over the British Isles with a perseverance quite wonderful,— 
mounting every hill, tracking every stream, scouring every village, for 
remains, traditions, traces of the lives of the poets, and whatever he 
has found, and also much that he has not found, he has reported here at 
sufficient length. 

It is sad enough, to see how little time has suffered to survive of 
what comes properly under the title of his book—the “Homes and 
Haunts of the Poets.” Doubtless this is owing to the fact, that as to 
“homes,” the greater part of the poets never had any,—and that their 


’ 


“haunts” were too commonly taverns, which are, at any rate, not built 
for posterity. There is, however, still standing in London, a portion of 
the identical inn, from which Chaucer started with his merry company 
for Canterbury—no longer an inn, but melted into other buildings, and 
given to other uses. There even stands the wall of a castle which is 
thought to have been owned by Chaucer. The ruins of Spencer’s castle 
in Munster, where he composed the Faerie Queene, are still.visible. 
The house where Shakespeare was born, is still standing. These are 
specimens of the antiquarian treasures, dug up by Mr. Howitt. Clear- 
ly, not much can be made of them. But the coyntry still remains—the 
scenes loved and frequented and studied by the poets, and that furnished 
their material Parnassus and Castaly. Even here, however, change 
has been busy and often blotted out every trace. Enough remains to 
furnish forth a good many pages of description, but much too little to 
fill two large volumes, and not unfrequently wearisome even in the 
space it does occupy. 
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After all, the author is driven to biography, and we have accordingly, 
in no regular order or proportion, a sketch of the lives of the Poets, and 
critical estimates of their works, preceding, following or intermixed 
with descriptions of the places where they lived, and of such remains 
of their familiar haunts, as still survive. If the plan had been more 
regular, and carried out with more simplicity, the book would have been 
far more satisfactory. In some cases, we have a complete set of dates, 
in others there are almost none. Some of the articles assume the 
character of declamations on a party question, and others pretend to a 
very high and tolerant philosophy. The greater portion of the critical 
estimate of Milton, is a sort of indignant reply to a single sentence in 
Johnson’s Life of that poet. Nearly the whole of the chapter on 
Shakespeare, is given up to an arraignment of the British nation, for 
allowing the descendants of that poet’s sister, to live in poverty, and to 
a very original scheme of the author, for setting the matter right. Shel- 
ley was expelled from college for atheism—a very absurd proceeding 
certainly,—as absurd, as to forbid a man to go to church, or to read the 
Bible, because he is a sinner,—but nevertheless, it was according to the 
laws of the University. Mr. Howitt treats the proceeding and those 
concerned in it, not merely with reprobation, but with brutal abuse— 
literally, “brutal,” for he calls them hogs, and takes it as proof of their 
acting from base motives, that one of them became a Bishop in the 
course of time! This fierce and blind partisanship deforms not a few 
of the pages of these volumes. Compare his sketches and estimate of 
Swift and of Shelley. It happened to the Dean, that two very respect- 
able ladies (whom the gods call “Stella” and “Vanessa,” but known to 
mortals as Miss Johnson and Miss Vanhomrigh), fell desperately in 
love with him, and that he tried to keep up a platonic friendship with 
them both, without marrying either! For this he is rated as a black- 
hearted villain, and the melancholy madness that shrouded his last 
years, is traced to the atrocious wickedness of these love affairs. Shel- 
ley married very early ; was the father of two children; deserted his 
wife and eloped with Miss Godwin, whom he married afterwards, when 
the other, in a state of desperation, had committed suicide,—and for all 
this, he is placed by Mr. Howitt, in that very select circle of English 
poets, who may be looked up to, as examples of domestic propriety ! 

This may suffice to show how far Mr. Howitt is from possessing the 
calm and impartial qualities of a judge. But he is a pleasing narrator, 
and his sketches of literary life, where party feeling does not interfere, 
to fill his soul with theatrical tempests, are very entertaining. His nar- 
rations and descriptions connected with the early life of Scott, of By- 
ron, of Coleridge, and of Crabbe, are admirably done, and altogether, 
his volumes, however they make one angry now and then, are well 
worth reading. 
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2.— The Life of Captain John Smith, the Founder of Virginia. By 
W. GrtmoreE Simms, Author of “Life of Marion,’’ “History of 
South-Carolina,” etc. New-York: George FI’. Cooledge & Bro- 
ther. 1847. . 

We take up a new book from the pen of Mr. Simms, not only with 
the confidence, warranted by the character of 


{ 


that there is good in it, but with a grateful feeling towards the author 


his past performances, 


for the manly perseverance that has so strongly marked his literary 
career. He has met many difficulties,—far more than usually beset 
the path of the author, and he has surmounted them a]], with a patience 


} 
‘ 


of labor and a firmness of wil!, that are of themselves as certainly the 


evidences of superiority as they are the means of success. It should 


be added too, that his reputation is the simple result of what he has 
done. It is no gift ofa literary cotery, whose members combine on the 
principle of mutual insurance, and make reputations for themselves by 
echoing and re-echoing each others praises from so many invisible 
coverts along the world’s highways, that the unsuspicious public is 
made to believe it hears the noise of a mighty fame. There is a high- 
toned pride of character in Mr. Simms, that has kept him far above 
such artifices. He would not accept reputation thus stolen,—the goods 
of success thus swindled from the public. Hence he has not only had 
no aid of a cotery to manufacture fame and ability for him, but being 


not of them, he has been treated as an enemy,—a free trader, and of 


course a foe to the true art and mystery of regularly initiated book-ma- 
king and author-making. He may well be proud of his success amid 
such difficulties, and we too are proud not only of what he has done, 


but of the unsullied manhood which he s guarded as a possession 
better than fame, through his whole career. 

The volume before us is one of great interest. Inevitably, this 
Captain John Smith, as the first successful leader of English coloniza- 
tion, not only in this continent, but in the whole world, must have a 
strange and peculiar hold on the race, which, following in his wake, 


| the waste places of the 


has since planted the seeds of many empires 


earth. As the man who first opened the gate 
he must have a marked place in history. But his life, now for the first 
time fully and fairly set forth, s! 


him by accident,—was not won by a fortunate chance. Never did a 


» i 


wr this prodigious flood, 
iows that his position was not assigned 


man work with intenser earnestness, or with a broader, brighter intel- 
ligence ;—never did leader, against more numerous or greater obstacles, 
with means as weak and followers as vicious, achieve a success more 
brilliant, by mere force of labor, wisdom, genius and heroism. We 
have used no idle word here. Every one of the four qualities was 
eminently his. For labor, there was no limit to his activity, his patience, 








